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WOMAN’S RIGHTS IN 


HE Athens of the fourth and fifth 

centuries before Christ, which may 
properly enough be called the Peri- 
clean Athens, has been an extinct com- 
munity for more than two thousand 
years, and yet it is more intimately 
known to the scholar of the present 
day in all its aspects, social, political, 
religious, artistic, and literary, than any 
foreign city which he has not visited. 
Such a preservative power had the 
mind of Athens in its best days to em- 
balm that most singular and unequalled 
community permanently in human 
memory, and keep its lineaments alive 
in the scholar’s and thinker’s imagery. 
Especially is this true since Germany 
has not only revived the study of Hel- 
lenic literature in a perfectly sympa- 
thetic and appreciative spirit, but has 
actually taken up the rudely broken 
thread of Athenian reflective and spec- 
ulative thought where it ceased its in- 
vestigations so many centuries ago, 

“Into the mystery 
Of all this unintelligible world,” 

interrupted by national calamity, subju- 
gation, and decay, and has carried it on, 
after so long a lapse of time, in the 
exact spirit of its great masters, a long 
way towards its legitimate results and 
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conclusions. The great German Hel- 
lenists have brought the old Acropolitan 
city under the steady glow of a strong 
calcium light, as it were, so that we can 
see the every-day life of its streets and 
understand the current topics which 
were agitating its restless, voluble, and 
contemptuous populace. The litera- 
ture of the best days of Athens which 
has been spared to us is hardly more 
voluminous than the works of a brace 
of English or French sensational nov- 
elists ; but these priceless relics are 
peculiar. They are all alive, dramatic, 
and still warm with the breath of the 
loquacious old dezos, out of which they 
sprung and which they delineate so 
vividly. Most of the Attic writers seem 
to be mere stenogriphic reporters of 
the current and endless talk of the as- 
sembly, the courts of law, tne schools of 
philosophy, the fish-market ard Pirzeus, 
and the esthetic saloons of the leading 
Athenian eupatrids and millionnaires. 
The garrulity of the Athenians was irre- 
pressible. As Cleon says to Demos, — 
“* By day, by night, on foot, on horse, when riding 
or when walking, 


Your life ’s a mere soliloquy; still of your feats 
you ’re talking.” 


And such talk! Plato’s works are all 
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dialogue. After reading half a dozen 
of his leading pieces, such as the Pha- 
do, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phzdrus, etc., 
you begin to feel the Athenian spirit 
strong upon you, and, if the thing were 
possible, are ready to become an intel- 
ligent metic, or naturalized citizen of 
the Attic metropolis. The remains of 
the ten Attic orators are, of course, all 
talk, living words still warm, though 
the lungs and lips which uttered them 
have so long been dust. Even the 
Attic historians, whose business is nar- 
ration, are so impatient of it that they 
are constantly introducing their lead- 
ing characters as spokesmen, and let- 
ting them tell what is going on, v7va 
voce, as if mere dead impersonal nar- 
rative were an impertinence, and noth- 
ing but the spoken words of the act- 
ors stenographed were worthy to be 
reported in the historic page. The 
Athenians, says Wieland, as quoted by 
Mitchell, were so well aware of the ad- 
vantages which their wit, their volubil- 
ity of tongue, and their higher cultiva- 
tion gave them over the other Greeks, 
that this self-consciousness actually im- 
pressed itself on their features, and 
produced a sort of bold, confident, 
shameless look, by which an Athenian 
citizen was easily distinguished from a 
stranger. “What’s that you say?” 
was an expression in common use at 
Athens, to let the stranger know that 
his answers were very dull to Athenian 
ears. The Periclean Athens was an 
intensely luminous point in the far 
depth of the world’s historic foretime. 
Indeed, without the Ionian Herodotus 
the foretime of which we speak would 
have been for us pretty much a blank. 
The radiance of Athens enables us to 
see, not only itself, but the barbarous 
outlying world, which without it would 
have been left in eclipse. The Athens 
of the time of which we are speaking 
was indeed an anomaly and unaccount- 
able phenomenon in the then social 
world. All we know is, that such a 
peerless community flowered and blos- 
somed there in those far-off gloomy 
and lonely ages. Outside were peoples 
who had yet hardly emerged into his- 
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toric beings, if we except certain bar- 
baric empires and theocracies or sacer- 
docies, in which the development of 
the reason was utterly oppressed and 
checked by the dictates of a so-called 
divine authority. One of these huge 
aggregates of irrational Asiatic power 
and superstition precipitated itself ez 
masse on little Athens, to quench the 
spark of intelligence and the hopes of 
a rational civilization indefinitely ; but 
the plucky little Aigean commonwealth, 
through the consummate strategy of 
her greatest man of action, sent the 
million-headed Oriental brute back, 
howling and in dismay, to his lair ; 
and so we people of the nineteenth 
century know that the earth revolves 
around the sun, and travel by steam, 
and publish news by the aid of light- 
ning, and are capable of free govern- 
ments, and enjoy free thought and free 
speech on all subjects whatsoever. 
Thanks to Themistocles! So that he 
did not “save his land in vain,” after 
all, as Byron alleges. The Periclean 
Athens may be called an anachronism, 
an anticipation and foretaste of a re- 
mote and at that time seemingly im- 
possible future, the point of departure 
of the nineteenth century of the Chris- 
tian era, prematurely introduced into 
the world’s chronology, before the world 
was ready for it, and long, long before 
its civilization could find the least pos- 
sible chance of full and perfect devel- 
opment. Those orators talked with 
such eloquence; those philosophers 
discoursed and reasoned so indefatiga- 
bly, subtilely, profoundly, and truly on 
man in all his relations and on every 
branch of his mysterious nature and on 
his mysterious final destiny, and they 
theorized so sagaciously on the best 
organization, on the aims and _possi- 
bilities of human society; and those 
poets sang so spontaneously, sweetly, 
and sublimely; and those historians 
wrote so that their works are truly pos- 
sessions forever ; and yet they were to 
find no listeners or readers, no fit audi- 
ence or intelligent public capable of ap- 
preciating their ideas fully and acting 
upon them, until their very dust had 
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been blown for ages round about the 
globe, and their fatherland, the /zeron 
pedon, or sacred soil, as Sophocles calls 
it, of illustrious Athens, a worn and bar- 
ren desolation, had become the haunt 
of a robber spawn of barbarous inter- 
lopers, with not a drop of Hellenic blood 
in their veins, thank Heaven! to make 
the scholar of to-day hang his head 
for shame at the degradation of the 
poor relics of his beloved city and its 
outlying region. The poet sings, 
* Another Athens shall arise, 
And to remoter time 


Bequeath like sunset to the skies, 
The splendor of its prime.”” 


But this New Athens will be like the 
New Jerusalem, an ideal city of the soul 
and inner life, and not a material one. 
The same prophetic eye saw also 
“A brighter Hellas rear its mountains 
From waves serener far, 
A new Peneus roll its fountains 
Against the morning star.” 

But this brighter ideal Hellas will be 
the civilized world, living in the all- 
penetrating light of universal intelli- 
gence. In fact, it is only in the nine- 
teenth century that the Attic ideal of 
a political community founded in right 
reason, social and political equality, and 
common sense has become practicable 
and is being actually realized (as we 
would fain hope and believe, in spite 
of many dark omens) on this side of 
the Atlantic Ocean, so far away in 
space and time from its glorious arche- 
typal Demos. Do not the following 
words of Pericles, uttered in the fifth 
century B. c., sound strangely from the 
lips of a man of that period? ‘We 
live,” said Pericles, “ under a constitu- 
tion such as noway to envy the laws 
of our neighbors, ourselves an exam- 
ple to others rather than mere imita- 
tors. It is called a democracy, since 
its permanent aim tends toward the 
many and not towards the few. In 
regard to private matters and disputes 
the laws deal equally with every man ; 
while looking to public affairs and to 
claims of individual influence, every 
man’s chance of advancement is de- 
termined, not by party favor, but by 
real worth, according as his reputa- 
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tion stands in his own particular de- 
partment; nor does poverty or obscure 
station keep him back, if he really has 
the means of benefiting the city. We 
are not intolerant or angry with our 
neighbor for what he may do to please 
himself. Thus conducting our private, 
social intercourse with reciprocal indul- 
gence, we are restrained from wrong on 
public matters by fear and reverence of 
our magistrates for the time being, and 
of our laws, especially such laws as are 
instituted for the protection of wrong- 
ful sufferers, and even such as, though 
not written, are enforced by a common 
sense of shame. Besides this we have 
provided for our minds numerous rec- 
reations from toil,” especially at the 
Dionysia, which occurred in spring and 
were the theatric season, when there 
were tragedies in the morning and com- 
edies in the afternoon. The Dionysiac 
festival was religious, and also a great 
fair crowded with buyers and sellers. 
“From the magnitude of our city,” 
says Pericles, “the products of the 
whole earth are brought to us, so that 
our enjoyment of foreign luxuries is 
as much our own and assured as of 
those which we grow at home..... 
We apply no xenelasy (exclusion of 
foreigners) to exclude even an enemy 
either from any lesson or any specta- 
cle, the full view of which he may think 
advantageous to him ; for we trust less 
to manceuvres and quackery than to 
our native bravery for warlike efficien- 
cy. While the Lacedemonians sub- 
ject themselves to an irksome exercise 
from their earliest youth for the attain- 
ment of courage, we, with our easy 
habits of life, are not less prepared 
than they to encounter all perils with- 
in the measure of our strength. Now 
if we are willing to brave danger just 
as much under an indulgent system 
as under constant toil, and by sponta- 
neous courage as under force of law, 
we are gainers in the end by not vex- 
ing ourselves beforehand with suffer- 
ings to come, yet still appearing in 
the hour of trial not less daring than 
those who toil without ceasing..... 
We combine elegance of taste with 
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simplicity of life, and we pursue knowl- 
edge without being enervated..... 
Nor is it disgraceful to any one who 
is poor to confess his poverty, though 
he may rather incur reproach for not 
actually keeping himself out of pover- 
ty,” — literally, “the not exerting one’s 
self to escape poverty zs disgraceful.” 
“The magistrates who discharge pub- 
lic trusts fulfil their domestic duties 
also ; the private citizen, while engaged 
in professional business, has compe- 
tent knowledge of public affairs ; for 
we stand alone in regarding the man 
who keeps aloof from these latter, not 
as harmless, but useless.” Read this 
rebuke from the lips of Pericles, ye 
superfine Americans, who shirk your 
political duties on election days, from 
fear of being soiled by contact with 
the unwashed public, and so leave 
the demagogues an easy triumph ! 
“Moreover,” continues the Attic ora- 
tor, “we always hear and pronounce 
on public matters when discussed by 
our leaders, or perhaps strike out for 
ourselves correct reasonings about 
them; far from accounting discussion 
an impediment to action. For in truth 
we combine in the most remarkable 
manner these two qualities, — extreme 
boldness in execution with full debate 
beforehand on that which we are going 
about ; whereas with others ignorance 
alone imports boldness, debate intro- 
duces hesitation. Assuredly those men 
are properly to be regarded as the stout- 
est of heart who, knowing most precisely 
both the terrors of war and the sweets 
of peace, are still not the less willing 
to encounter peril. In fine, I affirm 
that our city, considered as a whole, is 
the schoolmistress of Greece.” * 

Now let us grant that in these most 
remarkable passages che oratorical 
Jove of Athens was using a good deal 
of blarney and Sam Slickian soft-saw- 
der towards his susceptible constitu- 
ents; let us grant that in fact Athens, 
at the very time he speaks of or soon 


* Grote’s version of the funeral oration pro- 
nounced by Pericles over those Athenians slain in 
the first campaign of the Peloponnesian war. His- 
tory of Greece, by George Grote, Esq, Vol. VI. 
PP. 193 - 196. 
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after, became so infested with a vile 
herd of sycophants or common inform- 
ers, that a multitude of its wealthy 
citizens found it convenient to reside 
in the outlying colonies, where they 
had mines or other possessions, to es- 
cape being perpetually fleeced by the 
vermin in question; grant that the 
mass of Athenian citizens were, in 
practice, a most jealous, envious set 
of levellers and radicals, fond of listen- 
ing to demagogues, when they hawked 
at noble prey; grant, above all, that 
that world-renowned instance of mean 
popular envy, bigotry, and intolerance 
was soon to occur, and the great 
spirit of Socrates, the martyr of the 
cup of hemlock, was soon to ascend to 
another life, as the sun descended be- 
hind the Athenian hills, to give the lie 
to the claim of Pericles in regard to 
his fellow-citizens’ tolerance; grant 
also that the Athenian treatment of 
foreigners resident among them was 
in many respects invidious ;— still the 
remarkable thing is, that an Athenian 
statesman, in the fifth century B. c. 
could even zwagine such a political 
community as he describes Athens 
actually to have been at that time. 
Said we not rightly, therefore, that the 
Athens of the fourth and fifth centuries 
B.C. was an anachronism? In fact it 
was in some marked respects a com- 
munity of New England Yankees, pre- 
maturely appearing in the recesses of 
the Eastern Mediterranean; and the 
history of Athens will never be prop- 
erly written, except by an American 
scholar. Mr. Grote, it is true, is in 
such entire sympathy with that fierce 
old democracy as to smooth over its 
faults on every and all occasions, and 
he himself is a man of Periclean or 
Websterian breadth of mind; but he 
has never lived in a comimunity of the 
Athenian sort, as a lew England 
scholar may be said to have done. In 
the above Periclean sketch we have 
all the traits of American democracy 
carried out in the spirit of its letter, 
and as it has actually been realized in 
New England, namely, the social and 
political equality of all citizens ; fond- 
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ness for stump oratory and political 
discussion, and an average public ca- 
pable of forming its own political opin- 
ions and discharging the duties of pub- 
lic office, as well as shrewd managers 
of their own private affairs ; tolerance 
of difference of opinion ; a love of trade 
and commerce; a readiness to admit 
foreigners to citizenship ; and lastly, a 
degree of intelligence which has made 
New England the democratic exemplar 
and schoolmistress of the rest of the 
United States. This may be said with- 
out arrogance, because it is a fact. 
But further than this, an enemy of the 
Athenians, in summing up their charac- 
ter, said that ‘they were made neither 
to be quiet themselves nor to let the 
rest of the world be so,” thus assimi- 
lating them exactly to our modern 
Yankees in their fondness for innova- 
tion, social and political. In fact, the 
devising of ideal commonwealths, and 
the discussion of public and private 
ethics with a view to legislation, were 
as rife among the free-thinkers of 
Athens in the fifth century B. C. as they 
are in its modern Transatlantic coun- 
terpart and literary namesake, the Hub. 
Furthermore, a fish might have been 
suspended with as much propriety over 
the deliberations of the ancient Athe- 
nian Ecclesia as over those of the Great 
and General Court in the State House 
of this Commonwealth. For the Athe- 
nians were as great fishermen as our 
Cape Ann folks, and were immoderate- 
ly fond of a fish diet, which accounts 
perhaps for their startling intellectual 
brilliancy and apprehensiveness, on the 
theory of Professor Agassiz. Food 
and fish, says Mitchell, were synony- 
mous terms among the Athenians. 
Salt fish constituted the principal food 
of the Attic soldiers and sailors. Pro- 
digious quantities were imported from 
the Euxine. When the bell of the 
fish-market rang, everybody rushed 
thither, leaving the sophists and orators 
in the middle of their harangues with- 
out an audience; and the Athenian 
Billingsgate, like that of modern Lon- 
don, was noted for the scurrilous 
tongues of its dealers. A story is told 
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of an Attic orator who was unfortunate- 
ly in the middle of his “ few feeble re- 
marks ” when the fish-market bell rang. 
There was an instant stampede of his 
entire audience, with one solitary ex- 
ception, who, to the surprise of the 
speaker, “stuck.” In pure gratitude he 
thanked his solitary listener, at the same 
time explaining the cause of the stam- 
pede. It turned out that the fellow 
was deaf, and as soon as he ascertained 
that the fishmongers’ bell had rung he 
too fled, leaving the eloquent speaker 
soliloquizing to vacancy. 

We have already alluded to mod- 
ern German speculative thought, par- 
ticularly the critical philosophy of 
Germany, which has so revolutionized 
opinion in all directions in our time, 
as a genuine continuation of that of 
the Periclean age. Chalybaus, in his 
“ Historical Survey of Speculative Phi- 
losophy, from Kant to Hegel,” truly 
says there exists, historically speaking, 
only a Grecian and German philoso- 
phy; the latter has sprung up within 
the bosom of Christian education ; for 
everything that was new and not an- 
cient in the mental reformation of Eu- 
rope is of Teutonic origin. Speculative 
thought and science both have at length 
shaken themselves completely free of 
the surveillance of dogmatic theology, 
and now emulate the Hellenic freedom 
of investigation. In the sa/ox of Peri- 
cles, Anaxagoras, Aspasia, Zeno, and 
Protagoras broached speculative tenets 
which made them the lineal intellectual 
ancestors of the great modern German 
philosophers. Aristotle, too, as a phys- 
icist and political economist, foreshad- 
owed Cuvier, Owen, Darwin, Smith, 
Mill, etc. But to show how modern 
the Athens of that far period was, and 
how much like Boston of Anno Domini 
1870, we find in the old Attic comedy 
a full-blown woman’s-rights movement 
not only foreshadowed, but represented 
as actually consummated and success- 
ful. It is true that the old Attic com- 
edy, as it survives in the works of 
Aristophanes, can hardly be handled 
by even the most unscrupulous modern 
without tongs and gloves ; still it is so 
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full of wit and living pictures of that 
strange Athenian people, who, in the 
language of Mitchell, imagined, with 
the Indian, that his own little valley 
comprehended the whole world (and 
Attica did at the time comprehend 
nearly the whole world, possessed of 
historic significance), and that the sun 
rose on one side of it only to set on 
the other, that it is worthy of the care- 
ful study of the historical student, even 
if he is obliged to fumigate himself 
afterwards by way of disinfecting him- 
self of the ethnic taint. The medixval 
monks of a classical and literary turn 
are said to have scratched their ears in 
a peculiar manner when they wanted 
to read a pagan author. Already, as 
early as the time of Pericles, the dry- 
rot of Grecian civilization had man- 
ifested itself. We discern no traces 
of it in the heroic foretime as depicted 
by Homer. There was guilty love then 
as there is now, but no abominations. 
As for the women of the heroic time 
of Greece, if there was a Clytemnestra, 
a Medea, and a Phedra among them, 
there was also an Andromache, a Pe- 
nelope, an Antigone, anda Helen; for 
the latter, as delineated by Homer, was 
a perfect lady, beautiful in soul and 
heart as well as in person. By no con- 
sent of hers was it that her peerless 
loveliness was used as a sort of load- 
ed dice by Idalian Aphrodite to play 
against her rivals Heré and Pallas. 
She was a poor victim caught in the 
meshes of the higher powers, and ev- 
erywhere subsequently to her fall ap 
pears as a conscience-stricken lady, 
“most deject and miserable,” and con- 
stantly expressing self-contempt and 
loathing for her involuntary deflection 
from rectitude. The Athenian dra- 
matic poets and Virgil, the ascetic mi- 
sogynist, with the Iliad and Odyssey in 
their hands, were foul slanderers of un- 
avoidable misfortune when they mis- 
represented Helen’s character. Some 
extenuation may be urged in favor of 
her Athenian traducers, on the ground 
of their jealousy of the exquisite beau- 
ty of the Spartan women from Helen 
downwards, so superior to that of their 
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Ionian rivals. But the dramatic poets 
of the later and socially corrupt days of 
Greece could not appreciate the femi- 
nine purity of the heroic time of Hel- 
las or even of its earlier historic period. 
But of this more anon. 

The free play of the reason and an 
insatiable spirit of inquiry were the 
characteristics of that period which we 
may call the Periclean age, as they are 
of the nineteenth century. At length 
Jerusalem, the mystical and fanatical, 
and Rome, the dogmatic and supersti- 
tious, are retiring into the background, 
and Athens, the rational and harmo- 
nious, re-emerges star-bright. What 
are the facts at present in the intellect- 
ual world? The best thought of the 
age is Attic, and the best scholars and 
thinkers of the time are remarkable for 
their Attic culture and spirit. All the 
great German poets, thinkers, and sa- 
vans of the age just past were Greeks, 
and the living poets, thinkers, and sa- 
vans of England are the same, namely, 
Matthew Arnold, Tennyson, Grote, 
Huxley, Mill, Darwin, etc. Rational- 
ism puts its subjects of all ages in sym- 
pathy and ex rapport. 

The word “liberty ” (elewtheria) was 
as familiar a sound to the Athenian ear 
as it is to our own. Shelley, who was 
the inspired prophet and minstrel of 
freedom and of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment also, was an Athenian in his ex- 
quisite genius and in every fibre of his 
intellectual nature. He was a worthy 
pupil of the great Athenian masters of 
philosophy and “ gorgeous tragedy.” 
Of his beloved city he sings : — 
“Athens arose, a city such as vision 

Builds from the purple crags and silver towers 
Of battlemented cloud as in derision 

Ofkingliest masonry... .. 
A divine work. Athens diviner yet 

Gleamed with its crest of columns on the will 
Of man, as on a mount of diamond set. 

For thou [freedom] wert, and thine all creative 

skill 
Peopled with forms that mock the eternal dead 


In marble immortality that hill 
Which was thine earliest throne and latest oracle.” 


Socrates first ransacked the conscious- 
ness and inner nature of man, and found 
in the higher reason that sense of jus- 
tice, truth, beauty, and virtue which 
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makes the c#vé/ized man at least inde- 
pendent of gross material symbols, show- 
ing him that it is within that he must 
look for first principles, for those higher 
laws which, according to Sophocles, are 
engendered in celestial air and cannot 
become antiquated or null, because the 
deity is in them and grows not old. 


But to our immediate subject, wo- 
man’s rights in Athens. Singularly 
enough, Aristophanes represents that 
an Athenian lady by the name of Lysis- 
trata anticipated the peace movement 
lately inaugurated by our own feminine 
reformers, which is to put an end to 
war in France, and finally pacify the 
world, as long ago as the year 411 B. C. 
in Athens. To secure peace Lysis- 
trata organized the women of that city 
into a body politic to take the desti- 
nies of Athens into their own hands. 
The Peloponnesian war had then been 
raging for twenty years. It was two 
years after the fatal Sicilian expedition, 
about which every school-boy has read 
in his Greek Reader. All the old men 
of Athens were in arms as a home 
guard. Athens was much in the con- 
dition of its modern French counter- 
part, Paris, with one vital exception. 
The country population had all been 
driven into the city, and Attica had 
been ravaged clear up to the walls of 
its capital by annual and semiannual 
raids of the Lacedamonians and their 
allies. The farmers of the fruitful 
borough of Acharnz in the highlands 
had long ago seen their beehives, olive- 
trees, and other agricultural resources 
swept out of existence by a ruthless 
foe, and were grumbling inside the 
walls because they had to buy every 
necessary of life, which they used to 
get without money and without price 
on their rural estates. But fortunately 
Athens, unlike modern Paris, had an 
outlet and an inlet by the sea, where 
she was supreme. She then held the 
maritime sceptre of the world, and 
could issue out of Piraeus with her 
fleet to levy tribute on all her island 
dependencies, or revenge herself by 
descents on the Peloponnesian coast 
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for the ravages perpetrated in her own 
borders. At the time we speak of eld- 
erly Athenian citizens did their mar- 
keting armed caf-d-fze in complete ar- 
mor. At this juncture it was when the 
Grecian states seemed bent on exter- 
minating each other from the face of the 
earth, that the strong-minded Athenian 
lady, Lysistrata, “ wife of a magistrate, 
takes it into her head to attempt a pa- 
cification between the belligerents. She 
summons a council of women, who come 
to a decision to expel their husbands 
from their beds until they conclude a 
peace. In the mean time the elder 
women are commissioned to seize the 
Acropolis and make themselves mis- 
tresses of the money which had been 
stowed therein for the purposes of war. 
Their design succeeds, and the hus- 
bands are reduced to a terrible plight 
by the novel resolution of their wives. 
Ambassadors at length come from the 
belligerent parties and peace is con- 
cluded with the greatest despatch, un- 
der the direction of the clever Lysis- 
trata.””* There are passages in this 
comedy which show that the heroine Ly- 
sistrata, if living now, would be able to 
champion the cause of woman’s rights 
and woman’s sufftage with as much 
wit, keenness of repartee, eloquence, 
and states-womanship as the foremost 
of our platform women. When under 
the direction of Lysistrata the Athenian 
women had seized the Acropolis with 
its deposit of cash and turned the key 
on said deposit, leaving it in the cus- 
tody of the /ocum-tenens, the sacred 
serpent of Pallas, and had womanned 
the walls, an old fogy senator or coun- 
sellor appears on the scene (we follow 
Bohn’s literal prose translation of the 
comedy, taking such liberties with it, 
and making such additions as are ne- 
cessary to make it intelligible to the 
English reader), and wants to know of 
Lysistrata, “in the name of Jove, Mad- 
am,” what she means by shutting up 
“our” citadel with her bolts. The 
members of the Athenian Senate or 
Council were the keepers of the public 
treasury. “To keep the money safe 


* Bohn’s Aristophanes, Comedies, Vol. II. 
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and deprive you men of the sinews of 
war,” replies Lysistrata. ‘ What will 
you do then?” asks the old fogy. “ We 
will manage it,” was the ready answer. 
“ Will you manage the money ?” asks 
the councillor, his amazement evident- 
ly on the increase at this unheard-of 
outbreak of womanly audacity. And 
to appreciate fully the scene in Aris- 
tophanes the reader must understand 
that Athens, notwithstanding her at 
that time miraculous enlightenment and 
thorough szodernness on all other sub- 
jects, was not in advance of her age in 
two particulars, namely, in her treat- 
ment and estimate of woman and in the 
matter of slavery. She was almost on 
a level with Persia even in both these 
respects. As regards woman she was 
infinitely behind her Dorian rival, the 
unintellectual but gallant Sparta, as 
Miiller shows. The Spartan addressed 
his wife as desfozna, or mistress, while 
the Athenian caged his and regarded 
the Spartan as henpecked. But of this 
further along. In the language of Bek- 
ker, women were regarded, in the very 
focus of ancient civilization, as a lower 
order of beings in comparison with 
men, both in intellect and heart, inca- 
pable of taking part in public affairs, 
and naturally prone to evil. Bearing 
these facts in mind, the reader can 
better appreciate Lysistrata’s audacity 
and pluck, and the councillor’s aston- 
ishment. ‘ Will you manage the public 
funds?” he asks. ‘ Why should you 
think it strange that we women should 
manage the fxd/ic funds? Do we not 
wholly manage the domestic purse for 
you, and with judgment and econo- 
my?” replies Lysistrata interrogative- 
ly. ‘But the cases are not parallel,” 
replies the fogy. “Why not?” “We 
must have the money to carry on the 
war.” ‘But that is precisely the 
point,” says Lysistrata. “ There is no 
occasion for the war at all.” “ What 
salvation for us is there, except in car- 
rying on the war?” “ We will save 
you,” replies Lysistrata. “You!” “ Ay, 
we, to be sure.” At this point the old 
fogy became bewildered with amaze- 
ment. ‘‘Be assured you shall be saved 
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even against your will.” “It were a 
shame to be thus saved.” “We must 
save you, my friend,” persists Lysis- 
trata. ‘Suppose we don’t want to be 
so saved?” “For that very reason it 
is so much the more imperative on us 
to save you,” replies Lysistrata. “ But 
how came yow to care about war and 
peace ?” asks the councillor, disdain- 
fully. ‘ We will tell you,” replies Lysis- 
trata. ‘Tell me then, quickly,” roars 
the old dignitary, all the Athenian lord 
of creation rising in him at this auda- 
cious outbreak of the gyxeconitis, as 
the woman’s apartment of an Athenian 
house was called. ‘Tell me quickly,” 
he roars, “that you may not get a beat- 
ing.” Lysistrata, nothing daunted at 
this ungallant demonstration of the old 
ass, for he had shaken his fist at her 
menacingly, coolly requests him to lis- 
ten and endeavor to keep his hands in 
their proper place, while she explains 
her experience as a dutiful Athenian 
wife, before she left her matronly se- 
clusion, and put on the breeches, as it 
were, to seek to save her country and 
get redress for her sex. “ During the 
war preceding the present one,” she 
said, “and in former times generally, 
sheer modesty made us bear with you 
men, no matter what might be your 
pranks and capriccios. For we were 
not aJlowed even to mutter a complaint. 
But we kept our eyes on your proceed- 
ings, and, to speak frankly, we were 
by no means pleased with them, al- 
though we said nothing to indicate 
our feelings. Oftentimes in the quiet 
of our homes, when we heard that you 
had determined some important mat- 
ter badly, we would conceal our an- 
noyance under a smile, and ask what 
has been determined by you to-day 
in regard to peace. ‘What’s that to 
you?’ used to be the husband’s curt 
but not courteous reply; ‘will you 
not hold your tongue now?’ And 
we used to hold our tongues. But 
once in a while things would get too 
bad for endurance, and then we used 
to break silence by asking, ‘ How is 
it, husband, that you manage these 
matters with such egregious folly and 
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stupidity?’ But he, looking askance 
at me, used to tell me to mind my weav- 
ing, or I should come to grief. ‘ War,’ 
he would say oracularly, ‘is the busi- 
ness of wen.’” “ Rightly said of your 
husband, by Jove!” breaks in the old 
fogy at this point. “ Wherein was it 
right, you wretch ?” rejoins Lysistrata, 
beginning to warm up herself, “to 
spurn our advice when you were mis- 
managing the government grossly ! 
Finally when you had brought matters 
to such a pass that we heard you anx- 
iously inquiring of each other in the 
streets, ‘Is there, then, no man in the 
country equal to the emergency?’ 
and when we heard it confessed that 
there was not, we women immediately 
determined in full assembly to save 
Greece ourselves. Longer waiting was 
impossible. Now we want you to 
keep quiet as we used to and listen to 
our counsel in your extremity, and we 
will save you. Do not interrupt me, 
but hold your peace and card wool, 
while we women take charge of the 
war. Erelong we shall be known as 
the annihilators and dissolvers of war 
by the Greeks.” “ How will you do 
it?” inquires the senator. “In the 
first place,” resumes Lysistrata, ‘ we 
will put a stop to your military swash- 
bucklers lounging about the market- 
place, buying pea-soup of old women 
and putting it into their helmets or 
shaking their shields and javelins at 
other old fig-selling women to frighten 
them.” “But,” says the senator, at 
last really interested and impatient 
of minor details, “how will you be 
able to put an end to the disturbed 
affairs of the country?” “ Very easi- 
ly.” “Show us how, then.” “Just 
as,” says Lysistrata, ‘‘ when our thread 
gets tangled we take it in this way 
and draw it out with our spindles hith- 
er and thither, thus also will we put 
an end to the war, if you will let us.” 
“Do you think,” inquires the senator, 
at this point, disgusted at the woman- 
ly illustration, ‘‘to allay a dreadful 
state of affairs with your wool and 
threads and spindles, you silly wo- 
man?” “Ay, and if there was any 
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sense in you, you would administer 
all your affairs after our fashion of 
dealing with wool.” “ How so?” asks 
the senator ; “come, explain.” “In the 
first place,” says Lysistrata, justifying 
and fully developing her woolly meta- 
phor, “you must wash the state clean 
of knaves, as fleeces are washed clean 
of their dirt and freed from briers ; and 
you must tear asunder those who com- 
bine together to get the offices, and 
pluck their heads off, and then you 
must card public good-feeling into a/ 
basket, and, having taken the wool 
from every source of supply in the 
state and its colonial dependencies, 
collect it into a mass, making a large 
ball of it, and out of this weave a cloak 
for the people.” “Is it not a shame,” 
exclaims the senator at this point, 
“that these women should wind our 
affairs into a ball, wool-fashion, when 
they have not any concern in the war 
at all?” ‘We no concern in the war, 
you accursed wretch!” replies Lysis- 
trata, her eyes sparkling with indig- 
nation; “when we bear more than 
double the load of its miseries that you 
do? We, who by our pangs and sor- 
row furnish the men who are sent off 
as soldiers to be slaughtered, while 
we are condemned to lead joyless lives 
of widowhood and unmarried maiden- 
hood, that is, those of us who are still 
maidens must pine away and grow old 
in our lonely chambers.” ‘Do not 
men, then, grow old as well?” asks 
the senator. “ No, by Jove, their case 
is utterly different. For when they 
return from the wars, even though 
gray-headed, they soon marry young 
girls, while the woman’s time is short, 
and, if she cannot take advantage of it, 
no one is willing to marry her, but she 
sits watching for omens and speculat- 
ing upon her dwindling chances.” Suf 
fice it to say that Lysistrata and her 
women, after getting possession of the 
Acropolis and the fortifications of Ath- 
ens, held the city strictly closed against 
the ingress of husbands and lovers 
returning from the war to see their 
wives and sweethearts. Now and then 
there is a weak sister who tries to 
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get out on one pretext and another, 
but she cannot escape the sharp eye 
of Lysistrata or deceive her. Men par- 
ley for admission outside the walls, 
but they are inexorably excluded, un- 
til all parties ‘to the war, finding that 
Lysistrata really means business, agree 
to conclude a peace, the advent of 
which is joyously celebrated by Athe- 
nians and Lacedamonians with feast 
and song, and Lysistrata is mistress 
of the situation. 

Twelve years after the close of the 
Peloponnesian war we find Aristopha- 
nes giving another picture of female 
ascendency in the Athenian state, in 
a comedy called the Ecclesiazouse, a 
word which may be freely rendered 
the Assembly Women. The general 
popular Assembly of Athens, which 
had as unlimited jurisdiction as the 
British Parliament, was called the Ec- 
clesia, a word which in later times was 
appropriated by the Christian Church 
and given a new significance. IEvery 
citizen of Athens was a member of the 
Ecclesia, or Attic Parliament, and was 
subject to a fine for non-attendance 
and received a small fer diem of two 
or three obols for attendance ; so that 
in the Athenian democracy all citizens 
had a direct voice and vote in legisla- 
tion, thus literally and truly governing 
themselves; whereas in our cumbrous 
representative system of American 
democracy, we are governed by a few 
shrewd politicians, who enjoy a mo- 
nopoly of all the political power, mak- 
ing all our laws for us, and executing 
them according to their own pleasure 
and profit and for their own continu- 
ance in power. 

In the Assembly Women, Aristoph- 
anes represents the wives of Athens, 
under the leadership of a strong-mind- 
ed matron by the name of Praxagora, 
assembling together at a preappointed 
place in the early morning twilight 
arrayed in their worse-halves’ clothes, 
appropriated while their owners were 
still asleep. They have false beards 
also, and proceed to rehearse speeches 
under the critical supervision of Praxa- 
gora. The scene is a ludicrous one. 
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But when they feel themselves compe- 
tent to act as parliamentarians, they 
steal into the Ecclesia, and by means 
of a majority of voices thus surrepti- 
tiously obtained they decree a new 
constitution. Among other things it 
is decreed that age is to be preferred 
by young wooers before youth and 
beauty in the selection of wives, until 
the venerable spinsters are all disposed 
of, when the pretty girls are to be in 
order. This comedy is simply a wild 
play of the Aristophanic fancy, ridicul- 
ing the ideal commonwealths of the 
philosophers. But the curious point is 
that an old Athenian wit and poet two 
thousand years ago should have drawn 
a prophetic sketch of our modern wo- 
man’s-rights movement. In the Eccle- 
siazouse, gross and untranslatable as 
it is into modern English, there is one 
exquisite gem, an ancient Greek sere- 
nade in fact. It is called paraclausi- 
thura, or the weeping at the door of the 
beloved object by the young man. “O 
dearest, open the door to me and em- 
brace me. For thee I suffer anguish, 
O golden darling, blossom of love, 
honey-bee of the Muse, who wearest 
beauty’s own face, open the door to 
me and embrace me. For thee I suf- 
fer anguish.” 

Notwithstanding the long Jist of sur- 
passingly beautiful and brilliant women 
who flourished in heroic and historical 
Hellas and in Hellenized Asia and 
Egypt, the most influential portion of 
the Hellenic people, namely, the Ion- 
ijans, persisted from the beginning in 
holding woman in low regard, and in 
recognizing no sentiment in sexual love, 
but only sensuality. What wonder, 
then, if their women finally became no 
better than they were credited with 
being by their fathers, brothers, sons, 
and lovers ? 

Bekker, in his Charicles, has gath- 
ered together all the passages in the 
Attic poets, orators, and philosophers 
bearing upon woman and her status in 
Athens, and it is a mass of opinion in 
regard to the sex, such as we might 
expect from alot of abandoned rakes 
and debauchees, rather than great po- 
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ets, sages, moralists, and statesmen. 
Further along we will cull extracts from 
this general and elaborate Athenian 
indictment of womankind. Meanwhile 
Homer shows hardly a grain of this 
Ionian contempt for woman, although 
he was doubtless an Ionian in race as 
in dialect. To be sure, he has sketched 
a Circe and a Grecian Lady Macbeth, 
namely, Clytemnestra, who could plead, 
however, that her conduct was justified 
by the /ex talionds for the sacrifice of 
her daughter at Aulis. But the general 
impression of the heroic women de- 
rived from Homer is favorable. Nau- 
sicaa is a sweet creature, and Penel- 
ope is represented as a true woman 
and most exemplary housewife. Vir- 
gil, the Latin disciple of Homer, had 
an ascetic taint in his blood, and was, 
moreover, a shy, rustical fellow, too 
timid to ingratiate himself with the 
sex, and so he abused them. But his 
Dido is his best character, — a noble, 
high-souled woman, whose only defect 
was her weakness for that wooden per- 
sonage, “pious Aineas.” She was 
doomed to be guilty of that folly, how- 
ever, by the higher powers, as Titania 
was made to caress and fondle the 
asinine Bottom. But if Homer is cath- 
olic and orthodox on the woman ques- 
tion, several later and inferior Greek 
poets were not. Hesiod, for instance, 
who was a sort of Poor Richard’s 
Almanac versifier, and supplied the 
Greeks with all their mean penny-wis- 
dom, and was known as the Helots’ 
poet, is naturally enough extremely 
ungallant towards the sex, as such a 
low clod-hopper of a bard was sure to 
be. In his Works and Days, and The- 
ogony both, he represents that Jupiter 
created woman in a fit of spite against 
Prometheus, because he had stolen fire 
from Helios, and thereby taught men 
the mechanic arts, and so rendered 
them capable of civilization. ‘ Forth- 
with Jupiter wrought evil,” says Hesiod, 
“for men, in requital for the fire be- 
stowed, and because wily Prometheus 
had beguiled him.” By the way, the 
poet does not explain the existence of 
a womanless community of men prior 
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to the creation of Pandora. ‘ By com- 
mand of Jove, Vulcan fashioned the 
image of a modest maiden; then Jove 
bade Athene teach the newly created 
weaving and millinery craft, and 


** He called the magic of love’s golden queen 
To breathe around a witchery of mien, 
And eager passion’s never-sated flame, 
And cares of dress that prey upon the frame; 
Bade Hermes last endue with craft refined 
Of treacherous manners and a shameless mind.” 


Further, the herald of the gods gifted 
her with a charming voice, and this 
woman was called Pandora, because 
all inhabiting Olympian mansions be- 
stowed upon her a gift, a mischief to 
men. The poet winds up his account 
by saying: “ Now aforetime, indeed, 
the races of men were wont to live on 
the earth apart and free from ills, and 
without harsh labor and painful dis- 
eases, which have brought death on 
mortals ; but the Woman, having with 
her hands removed the great lid from 
the vessel (wherein all the ills to which 
flesh was to be heir had been carefully 
hived), dispersed them ; then contrived 
she baneful cares for men.” * This is 
the Aryan account of the creation and 
début of woman. The Semitic account 
in Genesis also connects the introduc- 
tion of sin and death and “all our woe” 
with the advent of the better half and 
lovely complement of man. Archilo- 
chus, one of the greatest of the early 
Greek poets, also lashed the sex se- 
verely in his verse, driving one woman 
to hang herself by his merciless satire. 
Simonides, who wrote the exquisite 
little poem descriptive of Danze and her 
sleeping boy floating over the stormy 
sea at midnight, is ranked among the 
traducers of women. But Euripides, 
the great Athenian dramatist, was the 
most conspicuous poetic sinner against 
the sex among the Grecian writers, 
although Sophocles, his greater tragic 
rival, said that he was only a woman- 
hater in his tragedies. In his Hippol- 
ytus he makes his hero exclaim: “O 
Jove, wherefore in the name of heaven 
didst thou place in the light of the sun 
that specious evil for men, women ? 
For if thou didst will to propagate the 
* Bohn’s Hesiod. 
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race of mortals, there was no necessity 
for this to be done by women, but men 
might, having placed an equivalent in 
the temples, either in brass, or iron, or 
the weighty gold, buy a race of chil- 
dren, each for the consideration of the 
value paid, and thus might dwell in 
unmolested houses without females.” 
This Hippolytus was, by the way, a 
sort of pagan monk and minion of the 
Moon. Milton, who was a great ad- 
mirer of Euripides, has a passage in 
“Paradise Lost” in the same spirit 
with the above extract : — 
“©O, why did God, 

Creator wise, that peopled highest Heaven 

With spirits masculine, create at last 

‘This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of nature, and not fill the world at once 

With men, as angels, without feminine, 

Or find out some other way to generate 

Mankind?” 

The truth is, Euripides and Milton 
both had been unhappy in their do- 
mestic relations. Both were muse-rid 
mopes, abstracted and unsocial. They 
should have remained bachelors. In 
the case of Euripides, the sex were 
amply avenged by the comic poet Aris- 
tophanes, who never ceased to ridicule 
him for his attacks on women. 

And, after all, Euripides seems to 
have had no especial objection to wo- 
mankind in general, but only to smart, 
brilliant, or, in modern phrase, strong- 
minded women, —a sort of woman of 
whom Greece from the beginning was 
peculiarly productive. ‘His state is 
the easiest,” says the poet, speaking 
through Hippolytus, “whose wife is 
settled in his house a cipher, and use- 
less by reason of simplicity. But a 
wise woman I detest. May there not 
be in my house, at least, a woman more 
highly gifted with mind than woman 
ought to be. For Venus engenders 
mischief rather among clever women. 
But a woman who is not endowed with 
capacity, by reason of her small under- 
standing, is removed from folly.” * 
Miiller makes the remark that women 
have always been improved by edu- 
cation everywhere except in ancient 
Greece. There education produced the 
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reverse of improvement. And why did 
it produce this effect? Because its 
subjects were unsexed, as it were, by a 
malignant public opinion. Intellectual 
and cultivated women were classified at 
Athens as hetere. Bekker says such 
women “were called ket@re, or, liter- 
ally, female companions, who lived a free 
life, managed their own affairs, and sup- 
ported themselves by their powers of 
pleasing. These women were numerous, 
and were doubtless of every variety of 
personal character; but the most distin- 
guished and superior among them, such 
as Aspasia and Theodote, appear to have 
been the only women in Greece, except 
the Spartan, who either inspired strong 
passion or exercised mental ascenden- 
cy.” So remarkable were Aspasia’s 
fascinations, her accomplishments, and 
her powers, not only of conversation, 
but even of oratory and criticism, that 
the most distinguished Athenians, Soc- 
rates among the number, visited her.* 
Suffice it to say that this glorious vis- 
itor from Ionia, who overawed even 
the mean popular sentiment of Athens 
against her sex by her transcendent 
genius, ruled despotically over the 
heart and head both of the greatest 
man of Greece, who found her love 
and her wisdom priceless boons. His 
contemporaries might call her Ae/era, 
or by whatever other vile epithet they 
pleased, she shares and will forever 
share in the renown of Pericles, which 
she helped him to win. However much 
the Athenians might attempt to dwarf 
their own women by jealously seclud- 
ing the free, respectable portion of 
them in the gyz@conitis, and denying 
them all education and discipline, still 
Athens always abounded in brilliant 
women from the AZolian communities, 
which treated the sex more liberally, 
and not only allowed them intellectual 
training, but also the prizes and ap- 
plause due to genius, and these more 
than vindicated their sex against the 
Attic jealousy, and even won the admi- 
ration of the Attic public. But it is one 
of the lasting stigmas of Athens, “ the 


* Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biog- 
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violet-crowned,” as she loved to be 
called, that she was utterly unchival- 
rous towards woman, while her Dorian 
rival, Sparta, “the spear-crowned,” 
was exactly and nobly the reverse. 
The Spartans, as Miiller says, were 
almost the only ancient nation who 
esteemed the higher attributes of the 
female mind as capable of cultivation. 
Let us take the case of Sappho, the 
Eolian poetess, who flourished in the 
purer days of Greece, when the Gre- 
cian isles sparkled with genius in that 
red, dewy dayspring of imagination, 
fancy, and reason, the true era of 
spontaneity and inspiration, fragments 
ot whose auroral melodies still float on 
the stream of time, and will float for- 
ever, murmurs from the fountain-heads 
of song and philosophy, in Lesbos 
and Miletus. The Attic comic poets 
of the already corrupted age of Pericles 
could not understand her, and did her 
memory foul wrong. They could not 
understand that she poured forth the 
irrepressible emotions of her heart, as 
the birds in spring pour forth theirs. 
For love with Sappho was truly wor- 
ship. Yet her name has been handed 
down to posterity as the synonyme of 
guilty and suicidal passion. And the 
foul aspersion of the Lesbian love spo- 
ken of by Lucian was fabricated to de- 
fame her. But there is no doubt about 
one thing. It is the undissenting and 
rapturous verdict of antiquity that she 
was the greatest lyric genius of the 
pagan fore-world. Such masculine gen- 
iuses as Horace, Catullus, and Byron 
were content to be her humble imita- 
tors. Some of their brightest shafts 
were drawn from the Sapphic quiver. 
Who like her could hymn the vesper 
fire of nuptial love, or the sunset hour, 
which brings all things home that the 
bright dawn has dispersed, and melts 
the hearts of wanderers in foreign 
lands? She was the mistress of a school 
of poetesses in Lesbos. Some of her 
pupils became only less eminent than 
their peerless mistress. Of the victory 
of one of these early Grecian poetesses 
over a male rival, a living master of 
song speaks thus. It is the story 
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** Of fair Corinna’s triumph ; here she stood, 
Engirt with many a florid maiden cheek, 
The woman-conqueror ; woman-conquered there 
The bearded Victor of ten thousand hymns, 
And all the men mourned at his side.”’ 


Any civilization which degrades 
women and holds them in little esteem 
has a dry-rot init. The brilliant Gre- 
cian female who dared to spurn the 
bars of the gyn@conitis and vindicate 
the intellectual power and genius of 
her sex, no matter how much glory 
she might reflect on her race in the 
eyes of posterity, was regarded at Ath- 
ens as a tolerated pet for the amuse- 
ment of festive hours and as of soiled 
plumage ; and Plato and Aristotle the 
wise, and Demosthenes the eloquent, 
could indorse the miserable prejudices 
of their country by assigning to woman 
a place far beneath that of man. Aris- 
totle says the male is better by nature 
than the female. The one is the ruled, 
the other the ruler. The only virtue, 
says Bekker, of which woman was 
thought capable, in the age of Aristotle 
and Plato, differed but little from that 
of the faithful slave. She was a minor 
all her life at Athens. There were 
no educated women there, except the 
heteré. Spinning and weaving were 
the only accomplishments of free maid- 
ens and matrons. They saw but little 
even of their fathers and husbands, 
who lived abroad more than at home, 
and even when at home inhabited 
their own apartments. The gyz@conz- 
zis, though not exactly a prison, was 
still the confined abode allotted for life 
to the female portion of the household. 
Plato calls women a race accustomed to 
live in darkness and seclusion. Maid- 
ens lived in the strictest privacy till 
their marriage, under lock and key. 
They never quitted the shades of the 
parthenon, except to be spectators of a 
festal procession or to swell its pomp. 
Such occasions were their only chance 
for love-making. They appeared at the 
doors only when exciting news came. 
Old women were more free. Hence 
they were the go-betweens in love nego- 
tiations. The tortoise on which the 
celestial Venus of Phidias was sup- 
ported was considered as a symbol of 
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the secluded existence of women. Plu- 
tarch says Phidias placed a dragon by 
the statue of Athene and a tortoise 
by that of Aphrodite at Elis, in token 
that virgins needed a guard and that 
married women should stay at home 
and keep silent. At Syracuse free 
women were forbidden to go out at 
all after sunset. There were woman- 
beadles at Athens, and even the 
woman’s market was not frequented 
by respectable females. There were 
many religious festivals in which women 
alone participated, such as that of Ceres, 
or the Mother. No respectable lady 
thought of going out without a female 
slave or attendant. The modesty of 
Attic maidens was proverbial, while 
the Spartan virgins were pert and for- 
ward. Euripides, in his Andromache, 
goes so far as to say that a Spartan 
girl could not be chaste if she wished 
to be. But this is one of those base- 
less Athenian libels of the freer and 
more natural social life of the Dorians 
and A£olians, which the Athenians could 
not understand, any more than the pru- 
rient and debauched modern Parisians 
could at first understand the free and 
frank manners of young American wo- 
men visiting Paris. 

Demosthenes, in his oration entitled 
Nera, summed up the woman ques- 
tion and its status in ancient Athens in 
the passage where he says “we have 
hetere for pleasure, pallake for at- 
tendants, and wives for children and the 
care of the household.” Celibacy was 
a penal offence in some of the Grecian 
states and disgraceful in all. It was 
sregarded as the duty of every citizen 
to have children as a pledge of fidelity 
to the state and in order to leave be- 
hind worshippers to see that the gods 
were not neglected and that the state 
should not lack defenders. Female in- 
fants were frequently exposed by fa- 
thers to escape giving them dowries at 
marriage. Divorces were frequent and 
easily obtained.* 

But notwithstanding their low esti- 
mate of mortal women, the Athenians 
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held their celestial or divine women in 
especial regard. The tutelar genius of 
Athens was a female, Our Blue-eyed 
Lady of Wisdom, Athene  Polias. 
Grote tells us that ‘three statues of 
Athene, all by the hand of Phidias, 
decorated the Acropolis, — one colos- 
sal, forty-seven feet high, of ivory, in 
the Parthenon; a second of bronze, 
called the Lemnian Athene; a third 
of colossal magnitude, also in bronze, 
called Athene Promachos, placed be- 
tween the Propylaa and Parthenon, 
and visible afar off, even to the navi- 
gator approaching Piraeus by sea.” 
Thus was the visible splendor of Ath- 
ens, which for ages transcended that 
of any city of the pre-Christian fore- 
world, and which excited in the breast 
of the approaching voyager “a power- 
ful sentiment of involuntary deference,” 
surmounted by the shielded and hel- 
meted figure of a stately and gloriously 
beautiful woman, the beacon welcomed 
for so many ages by the secker after 
knowledge and “the voyager with the 
Ionian blast” as he drew near to the 
immemorial metropolis of wisdom. 

“Tandem Tritonida conspicit arcem virentem 

Ingeniis, opibinque, et festa pace." 

But Attica was not only presided 
over by a feminine deity, it was also 
the chief seat of the august worship 
and mysteries of the Eleusinian Moth- 
er and her daughter Proserpine, 

“Who gathered al! things mortal 
With cold, immortal hands.” 

These two female deities were ina 
special manner the genii of life and 
death and of the means of life. The 
noblest Grecians and Romans were 
eager to be initiated into their myste- 
ries. In fact, the chief ancient Aryan 
divinities, whose worship was most 
universally significant, were feminine. 
Their jurisdiction, so to speak, came 
nighest to the concerns and needs of 
mortal life. So that if the women of 
earth were not properly appreciated, 
the divine women of Olympus were 
worshipped with a devotion which was 
equal to the subsequent Christian ado- 
ration of the Mater Dotorosa. 

B. W. Baill. 
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LOOKING FOR PEARLS. 


AN ORIENTAL LEGEND. 


Bi Mee Master came one evening to the gate 
Of a far city: —it was growing late, 

And sending his disciples to buy food, 

He wandered forth intent on doing good 

As was his wont. And in the market-place 

He saw a crowd, close gathered in one space, 
Gazing with eager eyes upon the ground. 

Jesus drew nearer, and thereon he found 

A noisome creature, a bedraggled wreck, — 

A dead dog with a halter round his neck. 

And those who stood by mocked the object there, 
And one said scoffing, ‘It pollutes the air!” 
Another jeering, asked, “ How long to-night 

Shall such a miscreant cur offend our sight?” 
“Look at his torn hide,” sneered a Jewish wit, 
“You could not cut even a shoe from it,” 

And turned away. “Behold his ears that bleed,” 
A fourth chimed in, “an unclean wretch indeed!” 
“He hath been hanged for thieving,” they all cried, 
And spurned the loathsome beast from side to side. 
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Then Jesus, standing by them in the street, 
Looked on the poor spent creature at his feet, 
And, bending o’er him, spake unto the men, 


“ Pearls are not whiter than his teeth.” 


And then 


The people at each other gazed, asking, 

“ Who is this stranger pitying the vile thing?” 
Then one exclaimed, with awe-abated breath, 
“This surely is the Man of Nazareth ; 

This must be Jesus, for none else but he 
Something to praise in a dead dog could see!” 
And, being ashamed, each scoffer bowed his head, 
And from the sight of Jesus turned and fled. 


UPS AND DOWNS OF THE BONAPARTES AND BOURBONS. 


OT long after the death of the first 
Napoleon at St. Helena, a steam- 

boat, then comparatively a new inven- 
tion, was onits way down the Delaware 
to Philadelphia. It was a pleasant 
morning in early summer, and the pas- 
sengers were grouped about the deck ; 
among them Joseph, brother of the 


Emperor, and himself at one time king 
of Naples, and later of Spain, then 
known as the Count de Survilliers, was 
the most conspicuous. Two gentlemen 
had been chatting together for a while 
on a bench not far from where he 
was seated, on the other side of the 
boat, when one of them crossed over 
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and engaged Joseph in conversation. 
When, soon afterwards, he resumed 
his seat, he exclaimed, ““ What do you 
suppose that man has the audacity to 
think? That the days of the Bona- 
partes are not over in France!” It 
certainly seemed incredible that any 
event could place another Bonaparte 
on the throne, from which that most 
wonderful of men, who first gave glory 
to the name, had been twice removed. 
Various members of the family, after 
the restoration of the Bourbons, with- 
drew from public gaze, while others, 
whose possessions and position had 
been little affected by the imperial 
downfall, continued to be surrounded 
by the glitter of their former prosperity, 
and to receive such consideration as 
was due to their personal merit. Of 
these the most interesting was the moth- 
er of the Emperor, who resided at Rome 
in a superb palace, which she left in 
1829, when she died, to her brother, 
Cardinal Fesch, a gentleman of much 
culture and excellent character. Lu- 
cien, her younger son, resided at Rome, 
as did also her daughter Pauline, the 
Princess Borghese, whose exquisite 
form was perpetuated by Canova in his 
sleeping “ Venus.” An anecdote told 
of her in connection with this master- 
piece of art indicates more sound sense 
and real delicacy than it has always re- 
ceived credit for. Whenasked how she 
could have been willing to serve as a 
model for the work, her ingenuous reply 
was, that there was a fire in the room. 
A year or two after the conversation 
already alluded to took place, a young 
friend of about my own age from a 
neighboring city proposed that we 
should make a tour in Europe, then 
not so generally considered an essen- 
tial part of education as at present. We 
took passage at New York in May for 
Liverpool. The sailing packets of that 
period are memories of the past. But 
though the passages were of long and 
uncertain duration, they compared fa- 
vorably in comfort and actual enjoy- 
ment with the speedier and more bus- 
tling trips of the present steamers. In 
the rolling or pitching, the jar or din, 
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the packets were not nearly as disa- 
greeable as the steamers are. The 
passengers were fewer in number, there 
was abundant opportunity to become 
acquainted, and the ocean phenomena 
and fickle breezes afforded variety. No 
comfort known ashore that could be 
compassed aboard was wanting, and 
what with music and pleasant chat 
the time passed rapidly. Steam has 
wrought other changes in the expe- 
rience of European travel. Who that 
is old enough to remember can ever 
forget the delights of posting, the luxu- 
rious seats and cushions, the postilion 
astride of one of his horses, and the 
uninterrupted views thus allowed of the 
changing landscape through the ample 
windows which formed the front of the 
carriage? In this way for a twelve- 
month we traversed the length and 
breadth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, and after a similar fashion much 
of the Continent. 

Circumstances which need not be 
particularly mentioned afforded us con- 
stant opportunities of meeting and be- 
coming acquainted with many of those 
best worth knowing abroad, especially 
in Edinburgh, then in the zenith of its 
glory as the abode of genius and cen- 
tre of gayety. Sir Walter Scott was 
widely known and celebrated as a poet, 
but as a novelist, though generally rec- 
ognized through his disguise, so far as 
depended on any acknowledgment he 
was “the great unknown.” We met the 
younger members of his family in soci- 
ety, and were presented to him. We 
occasionally watched his busy pen as 
he sat in court as clerk of sessions, en- 
grossed in his marvellous creations. It 
was our good fortune to be frequent 
guests at the house of Lord Harmon, 
then judge of the same court, who, 
when the case on hearing permitted, 
was said to have whiled away his weary 
moments in reading them. 

When later, in London, we were 
about starting for the Continent, Gov- 
ernor Bradish of New York, who had 
recently returned from Italy, gave us 
letters of introduction —a pleasant 
usage now unfortunately for the most 
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part passed away —to his friends in 
that country. Among others was one 
to the sculptor Trentanova, whom he 
requested to take us at once upon our 
arrival in Rome to the palace of the 
Princess Gabrielli, with whom was 
then residing her sister, the Count- 
ess of Possi, afterwards Lady Dudley 
Stuart. These ladies were the daugh- 
ters of Lucien Bonaparte. He had pre- 
ferred the tranquillity of private life to 
the thrones proffered by the Emperor to 
him, as well as to his three brothers, 
who had accepted them. He devoted 
his life to science and literature, of 
which the principal fruit was a poem en- 
titled “Charlemagne; or, The Church 
Delivered.” He is said to have writ- 
ten it in England, where, having been 
taken prisoner by a British cruiser in 
the Mediterranean in 1810, while on 
his way to America, he was detained 
for three years. He lived till 1840, and 
in 1825 was in the prime of life, full of 
courtesy and kindness and universally 
beloved. 

Without overstepping the bounds of 
social propriety, brief allusion in com- 
mendation may be permitted, after half 
a century, to personages already his- 
torical as near relatives of Napoleon. 
He himself, on one occasion, speaking 
of his mother, said that she was a 
woman of noble nature, who had trained 
her children well, suffering nothing but 
what was great and elevated to take 
root in their understandings, abhorring 
falsehood, and not tolerating the slight- 
est act of disobedience, combining the 
energy of a man with the gentleness 
and delicacy of a woman. Her lovely 
face accounted for many noble traits 
in her descendants ; and it has been 
well remarked by Sir Bernard Burke, 
that “the ladies of the Bonaparte fam- 
ily were ever to a surpassing de- 
gree remarkable for talent, beauty, and 
strength of mind.” Such encomium 
had especial application to the daugh- 
ters of Lucien, whose society constitut- 
ed one chief source of our enjoyment 
in Rome. 

In their saloons conversation flowed 
on with a pleasant ripple of freshness 
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and good-humor, bringing to a fitting 
close days passed among the marvels 
of art and antiquity in the Eternal City. 
They were excellent linguists, at home 
in French and English as in Italian. 
The Princess Gabrielli, an excellent 
musician, sang with great sweetness 
and effect; and Trentanova, who had 
also a good voice, contributed his part 
to the general entertainment. An im- 
provisatore, a variety of social amuse- 
ment then in vogue, often attended. 
Thorwaldsen and many other celeb- 
rities frequented the palace, as well 
as cardinals and other dignitaries of 
the Church. Cardinal Fesch, the uncle 
of Lucien, was still in fine health and 
full vigor, and, though dignified, frank 
and cordial in his address. In per- 
son he was not unlike our late Secre- 
tary of State, not very tall or stout, 
bearing himself simply and without 
pretension, engaging readily in conver- 
sation, with a voice and expression 
peculiarly winning. His usual dress 
was of white cloth or flannel, with the 
red stockings indicative of his rank in 
the hierarchy. He was good enough 
to procure for us an interview with the 
Pope, then Leo XII., with whom we 
passed half an hour in animated con- 
versation. 

Partly through the friendship of the 
Cardinal and his lovely nieces, who 
were so kind as to take an especial 
interest that we should pass our time 
pleasantly in Rome, partly from our 
other letters of introduction, opportu- 
nities were constantly offered us to at- 
tend balls at the great palaces, never 
seen to such advantage as on these 
occasions. The Countess Possi, still 
very young, excelled in the waltz, a 
dance then recently introduced in po- 
lite society, and already in a degree 
superseding the quadrille. Both sis- 
ters were apparently unconscious of 
any especial claim to consideration, 
putting every one at ease in their pres- 
ence. They were gay and companion- 
able, quick at repartee, and always 
graceful and engaging. We were in- 
debted to them for many pleasant 
acquaintances, and found they were 
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equally disposed to devote their own 
moments to our entertainment. 

We found in Florence Louis and 
Jerome Bonaparte, as also the Prince 
and Princess Borghese, who were then 
at their palaces in that city; and in 
the six weeks that we passed there 
we had frequent opportunities of meet- 
ing them. At the British Minister’s 
and Prince Demidoff’s, where our let- 
ters had insured us welcome, many 
celebrities were to be seen. . As young 
Americans then found their way so far 
from home in less formidable numbers, 
we received the greater attention, and 
were gratified with the privilege, per- 
haps somewhat overvalued, of convers- 
ing with personages whom ability or 
connection with historical events made 
famous. Florence was unusually gay, 
and we had an incessant round of en- 
tertainments. We soon became suffi- 
ciently well acquainted to find them a 
pleasure and not an embarrassment. 

Four years later, being again abroad, 
but now with a young family to care 
for, an appointment by Mr. McLane as 
attaché to his legation in London, of 
which Washington Irving was secre- 
tary, made me known in April, 1830, 
to Mr. Rives, representing the United 
States in France. General Lafayette, 
whom I had seen in America, and sat 
near at a Fourth-of-July dinner over 
which he presided in 1825 at Paris, 
was then a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He was zealously engaged 
in opposition to the arbitrary measures 
of the government, which were crush- 
ing out what little liberty had been 
tolerated under the Bourbons. Mr. 
Rives took me to his house, and almost 
his first exclamation, after receiving us, 
was: “ Do you know what occurred 
last night at the Chamber? They were 
prorogued. Had this been done a few 
years since, they would have pulled 
down the palace of the Tuileries about 
the king’s ears ; but the French are bet- 
ter educated than they were, and there 
will be no revolution now.” 

That same day he sent for me to go 
with him to a gathering of Liberals, at 
which men of the most distinguished 
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position and commanding influence de- 
nounced the Ministers in no measured 
terms, and counselled unhesitating re- 
sistance, unless Polignac, then at the 
head of the Cabinet, receded from his 
repressive policy. At that meeting, it 
was said afterwards, originated the 
Revolution which broke out three 
months later in July. 

Although neither Lafayette nor Mr. 
Rives at that time seemed to antici- 
pate any immediate disturbances, the 
political horizon was portentous of 
coming storm. Everywhere through- 
out France an intense and widespread 
disaffection to the house of Bourbon 
was assuming form, and in the capital 
no occasion was lost to give it vent. 
It was easy to discover at every turn 
indications of something imminent and 
unusual. There seemed no attempt at 
concealment. Had the press been free, 
much of the pent-up force might have 
escaped harmless. But as this was 
under strict control, violent harangues 
were to be heard on the Boulevard 
and wherever men congregated. The 
excitement and ferment had become 
so universal as to overawe and para- 
lyze both king and cabinet, who had 
too much pride and too little wisdom 
to make timely concessions. Once 
kindled the flame spread with marvel- 
lous celerity throughout the land, and 
the people rose as one against the 
throne. 

These disturbed elements were not 
confined to France. In England a 
general spirit of discontent agitated the 
popular mind, which found only par- 
tial relief in clamor for parliamentary 
reform. ‘The public services of Wel- 
lington did not protect his windows, 
and his town abode, Apsley House, 
was provided with iron shutters. The 
Duke in the crisis had turned to Amer- 
ica for help. He was busily engrossed 
in organ:zing on paper what he called 
his American army, —a volunteer mili- 
tia for defence in war or reliance in the 
event of civil commotion. At the house 
of Mr. McLane he took pains to inform 
himself of our method, which now of 
late in part adopted, affords England 
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its surest dependence against foes for- 
eign or domestic. 

When the French evehiGen of the 
three days actually occurred, it took 
every one by surprise. Tidings came 
across the Channel that the Tuileries 
were in possession of the mob. Col- 
onel Hunter, our Consul at Cowes, 
whose daughters were at school in Par- 
is, hastened to their protection. No 
other American being at hand to per- 
form his functions, he requested the 
present writer, then residing at Ryde, 
to act as Vice-Consul during his ab- 
sence. The day after his departure, 
while I was ona visit to Admiral Locke, 
then at Portsmouth, two officers came 
to announce the arrival of the fugitive 
king, Charles X., and his family, on the 
Great Britain and the Charles Carroll, 
American packet-ships, attended by 
a French frigate, corvette, and yacht. 
As they were under the American flag, 
and time was needed to arrange with 
the British Cabinet certain prelimina- 
ries supposed to be necessary, it was 
obviously the duty of the only Amer- 
ican Consul in the neighborhood to re- 
pair on board. Friendly relations ex- 
isting between the United States and 
France, it would have been presump- 
tion for him to pass judgment upon the 
merits of the controversy which had 
driven the aged king into exile. The 
warm acknowledgments with which 
proffers of service were received proved 
how sincerely they were appreciated. 
In the king’s situation it would have 
been surprising if some sensibility had 
not been testified at any well-intended 
courtesy. The whole group around 
him entered with alacrity into consid- 
eration of different propositions that 
were made for their reception on shore. 
The consulate at Cowes, a large and 
well-furnished establishment, was of- 
fered for their accommodation, no doubt 
being entertained, and very justly, that 
such an arrangement would have been 
proposed by Colonel Hunter if present. 

The king decided it was best for 
himself to remain aboard, as also for 
the Duke d’Angouléme, but requested 
that apartments might be procured for 
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the ladies and children at the hotel at 
Cowes, their disembarkation at which 
place was not so likely to attract atten- 
tion as at Portsmouth. General Mar- 
mont, Duke of Ragusa, who had com- 
manded the royal forces during the 
three days, was to proceed to London 
to confer with the Duke of Wellington, 
then Prime Minister. It was desirable 
that his baggage should pass the cus- 
toms without delay. As it was thought 
this could be best effected through the 
consulate, it was so arranged. 
Preparations were made forthwith at 
the hotel for the reception of the fam- 
ily the next day. The landlord con- 
sented to remove some partitions, that 
the dining-room assigned for their use 
might be made sufficiently spacious, 
several officials of the late court being 
in attendance. The Duchess d’An- 
gouléme had mentioned in conversa- 
tion, that, among other friends in Eng- 
land who had been intimate at the 
Tuileries, was the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, a member of the Cabinet, who was 
then governor of the Isle of Wight, 
and residing at the castle at Cowes. 
She expressed a wish that he might be 
unofficially and confidentially apprised 
of their arrival, as she did not wish that 
any crowd should be attracted to the 
landing when they disembarked. It 
chanced that, when the first arrange- 
ments were completed at the hotel, it 
was towards ten o’clock, — in that fati-. 
tude and season not quite so late in 
the evening as farther south. The 
circumstances warranting some disre- 
gard of conventional usage, it seemed 
best not to defer communicating with 
the governor. The Marquis had re- 
tired indisposed, but being ushered 
into the library to write him a note, 
intimation was given me that his son 
was passing through the hall. As it 
was important that the posture of affairs 
should be fully explained, an interview 
with him was requested upon a matter 
of some urgency. The reply was that 
he did not know me, and that the com- 
munication should be made through 
the servant. Displeased at an appar- 
ent discourtesy, I returned for answer 
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that the visit was to inform his father 
of a circumstance in which it was be- 
lieved he would take an interest, but 
which he would probably learn soon 
enough in the morning. 

Early the next day I went to find 
the collector of the port, still at his 
slumbers, some little distance from 
the town. Permission was obtained 
from him to expedite Marmont to Lon- 
don, where upon his arrival he was 
with some difficulty extricated from the 
clutches of a mob by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who took him into Apsley 
House. On my return from the collec- 
tor one of the consular clerks an- 
nounced that they had been aroused 
at night by a messenger from the gov- 
ernor, his family having been alarmed 
in consequence of the visit the evening 
before. They were apprehending some 
attack by the Chartists on the castle, 
which not long before had been threat- 
ened; and imagining I had come to 
warn them of some pressing danger, 
his son and servants had been de- 
spatched to ascertain the purport of my 
intended communication. 

After receiving on shore the Duch- 
ess d’Angouléme, the Duchess of 
Berri and her children, the Duke of 
Bourdeaux and his sister, later Duchess 
of Modena, and seeing them estab- 
lished in their apartments, it seemed 
due to the official position of the Mar- 
quis, his age, and well-earned celebrity, 
to acquaint him with what had oc- 
curred. He sent down at once to re- 
quest that his visitor would come up 
to his dressing-room, where he was 
seated with his wooden leg — the sub- 
stitute of the limb lost at Waterloo — 
under the table. He was very polite, 
excusing himself for continuing his task 
of shaving, in which I had interrupted 
him, as his complaint, the tic doulou- 
reux, to which he was subject, might 
return and prevent him from complet- 
ing it, if this interval of relief were not 
improved. He confirmed what the 
Duchess had said of his intimacy at 
the palace, and expressed his willing- 
ness to do what he could for the royal 
exiles, but said that, as a member of 
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the Cabinet and governor at Cowes, he 
must await the action of the Duke of 
Wellington. He promised, neverthe- 
less, to do what was in his power, 
though that was not much. When his 
inquiry as to what was intended for 
their occupation during their stay had 
been answered, he requested to be daily 
informed of what was done. As no al- 
lusion was made to the message which 
had given offence, this last request 
seemed more than could be reasonably 
complied with. The Marquis called 
soon after upon the ladies at the hotel ; 
left flowers with his compliments, but 
did not ask to be admitted. Some 
days later his son called at the consu- 
late, at his father’s request, ‘‘to do away 
the impression left by his message,” 
which visit was duly returned. A gen- 
eral sense of uneasiness and insecurity 
prevailed throughout England at the 
time, in consequence of the menacing 
attitude of the reformers, who it was 
thought might seek occasion in the dis- 
turbances in France to create commo- 
tion. This may in a measure explain 
the policy of the British Cabinet in 
avoiding any marked attention to the 
exiles. 

The same day that the party came 
ashore the Duchess of Berri intimated 
a desire to exchange the napoleons 
brought from Paris for English gold. 
They had been received from the 
Bank of France, in a rough box, which 
she opened after securing the door 
of her apartment. When they were 
counted, their value, about three thou- 
sand pounds, was procured for her in 
sovereigns. 

In consequence possibly of the feel- 
ing alluded to, delays attended the ar- 
rangements for the formal reception of 
the king, and nine days elapsed before 
it took place. Meanwhile daily ex- 
cursions for health and exercise were 
contrived to the many interesting lo- 
calities of the island. The party was 
sufficiently numerous to fill two car- 
riages, the young Duke usually driving 
in a pony phaeton, the gentlemen in 
attendance and myself -—then rather 
unexpectedly called upon to do the 
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honors for the Stars and Stripes —in 
the saddle. 

Carisbrooke Castle was too famous 
as a picturesque relic of the past, as 
well as from historical association, not 
to be known to them. As the place of 
imprisonment for Charles I., just be- 
fore his execution, it was likely to 
awaken mournful memories in the 
mind of the Duchess d’Angouléme, 
whose father, Louis XVI., had met the 
same fate at the hands of his subjects. 
But when she manifested an inclination 
to go there, it seemed best not to inter- 
pose any obstacle. As we stood to- 
gether in the ruined chamber where 
Charles had been confined, the Duch- 
ess showed great agitation. Regret was 
expressed that we had come, and an 
attempt made to draw her away. Con- 
quering her emotion with much effort, 
she said the place could not but pain- 
fully remind her of the misfortunes of 
her family. 

With much natural sensitiveness, 
quickened by recent events, she could 
not hear music without tears, and pains 
were taken, whenever politeness per- 
mitted, to stop the bands which as a 
mark of respect had been introduced 
at different places that we visited. Al- 
though endeavoring not to attract more 
attention than could be avoided, to- 
wards the close of their sojourn on the 
island several of the prominent resi- 
dents testified much sympathy for their 
distinguished visitors, and would have 
gladly extended to them civilities had 
any encouragement been given. 

The Duchess d’Angouléme had fre- 
quently manifested a wish to go to my 
cottage at Ryde to see my children. 
As their mother was not able to re- 
ceive her, the youngest child being but 
a few weeks old, such advances were 
met as simple expressions of civility, 
in acknowledgment of my evident wish 
to make their days pass agreeably. 
But when one day intimation was given 
by one of the party that there was 
a settled purpose that day to let me 
know how much they would be pleased 
to see my family, nothing was left but 
to make preparation. A boat was 
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despatched to give notice of what was 
to be expected, and to carry such re- 
freshments as might be needed. As 
we were proceeding in the direction 
of Ryde, the carriages came to a halt, 
and when I rode up to that in which 
the Duchess d’Angouléme was driving 
she asked me if I had any objections 
to her going to see my children; add- 
ing that if I felt any hesitation on ac- 
count of their mother, she would not 
ask for her. Of course the only reply 
was that I should feel much honored by 
the visit, and would lead the way. 

Due preparation had been made in 
pursuance of the order sent, and a 
table laden with fruit and flowers stood 
ready for their entertainment. As 
Charles X. had abdicated in favor 
of his grandson, the young Duke 
was invariably addressed as ‘“ Mon- 
seigneur.” With our republican no- 
tions, it may seem strange to us that 
this child of ten years was treated even 
by his mother with marked deference. 
He was required to take precedence 
of all present, being first served, and 
while he partook of his fruit the rest 
stood aside. He was considered, in 
virtue of the abdication, as their king, 
if not king of France, and established 
etiquette forbade that any one should 
eat before him. When he had finished 
his repast he went into the garden, and 
the rest of the party were permitted to 
refresh themselves after their drive. 

When we returned to the drawing- 
rooms, the children were brought in, 
the boys in petticoats, the infant in 
arms. The Duke went up to one of the 
boys, since a tall West-Pointer and 
victim of the war, and placed his arm 
upon his shoulder. The child, some-. 
what belligerent, repulsed his caress by 
boxing his ears. When something was 
said in extenuation of so rude a proce- 
dure, the Duchess, with true French 
politeness, took the child on her lap, 
and, calling the Duke to admire him, 
soon restored peace. 

Meeting, the morning after the visit, 
the Duchess on the street quite early, 
she told me she had just been carrying 
to the consulate a baby-house for my 
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daughter, the child in arms. It was a 
handsome toy, and was carefully pre- 
served for a dozen years, but, with 
nearly as many boys and girls in the 
family, it finally came to grief. I am 
not so great an admirer of rank as to 
be easily dazzled by it, but I feel it is 
due to the character of one who bore 
her trials nobly to bear witness to the 
excellent traits the Duchess daily ex- 
hibited. It would be out of place to 
dwell on the many interesting conver- 
sations held both with her and her 
companions, and after so great a lapse 
of time only dimly remembered ; grate- 
ful for those attentions it was my of- 
ficial duty to render, they all conversed 
with me, without reserve, on what chief- 
ly engaged their attention in their own 
situation as well as on other topics. 
However much our social ideas were 
modified by our free institutions, it was 
pleasant for us to see the unabated de- 
votion of those who, having shared the 
prosperity of the royal family, never 
permitted them to realize their changed 
condition by any want of zeal or re- 
spect. 

As the king had chosen to remain 
in an American ship and under the 
protection of its flag, and had suggested 
that a daily visit, when convenient, 
would be acceptable, this was made a 
rule. Each day at noon he was glad 
to hear of the party ashore, taking an 
interest in their occupations as well as 
in what was transpiring of a public na- 
ture. 

These visits apparently afforded him 
much satisfaction. Indeed, in a life so 
monotonous, any interruption was a di- 
version. He always gave me a cordial 
greeting and conversed pleasantly and 
without formality on whatever subject 
was started. The brilliant Count d’Ar- 
tois, fifty years earlier the ornament of 
the court of his brother, had led a life 
of vicissitudes calculated to sadden the 
gayest nature. He had been but six 
years on the throne when called upon 
to leave it; he was now aged, and un- 
der afflictions that might have crushed 
the stoutest heart. Though grave 
and dignified, he had lost little of the 
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refinement and grace which distin- 
guished his earlier years. He was 
gentle and kindly, more thoughtful of 
others than himself. His manner had 
an indescribable charm, partly from the 
politeness of his nation and growing 
out of the obligations imposed by his 
position as a king, but probably in 
some measure the product of a life 
which had had its share of the blessed 
influences of adversity. 

It was gratifying to receive his warm 
acknowledgments for such service as it 
had been in my power to render. On 
one occasion, as the boat was ready for 
shore, coming to the gangway he told 
me with much earnestness, in English, 
—in which, from his want of familiar- 
ity, he did not generally care to trust 
himself, — that he had heard from his 
family how well I understood the la- 
dies, and that he thanked me. The 
Duke d’Angouléme, standing by, said 
his father had spoken to me in my own 
language, that it might be the greater 
compliment, and hoped that I should 
so consider it. It was natural to reply, 
that it had given me much pleasure to 
be useful, and I had done no more 
than my country would consider my 
duty, since they had been pleased to 
find a home under our flag. 

As the time drew near for his de- 
parture for Lullworth Castle, his new 
abode, an entertainment was given me 
by the king on board the ship, at which 
his son presided. Polite speeches 
were made, highly complimentary to 
the United States. Reference was fre- 
quent to the friendly relations that had 
so long subsisted between the two coun- 
tries, and to the exiles’ grateful sense 
of the kindness shown them in their ne- 
cessity. It is superfluous to say that, 
in reply, I did not forget to speak of 
the aid extended to Americain its strug- 
gle for independence, or to say that, in 
remembering the unhappy crisis from 
which Louis XVI. so generously had 
extricated us, to make any return was 
a privilege. Americans have too much 
experience in speech-making at home 
to be wanting on such occasions. It 
did not matter much, however, in the 
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friendly disposition that prevailed, what 
was said. It was an occasion of enjoy- 
ment to all, especially to the hosts, 
whose opportunities for hilarity or so- 
cial intercourse were rare, 

A day or two later a steamer brought 
the Duke of Wellington to accompany 
Charles X. to Lullworth. He had not 
seen the children since they left the ship, 
and the meeting was evidently one of 
much genuine delight, both to him and 
to them. As they were taking their 
departure, the Duke of Bordeaux, hav- 
ing been probably instructed to do so, 
in a manner quite commendable in a 
child of ten years of age, made me a 
little speech of his own. After ex- 
pressing his acknowledgments to the 
country for its protection to himself 
and his family, and his gratitude for 
my personal attention, he prayed at 
the close that, whatever might be his 
condition in life, whether high or low, 
I would not fail to make myself known 
to him. 

In following out the dictates of my 
own judgment in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which chance had placed me, 
care was taken not to subject Mr. Mc- 
Lane to any responsibility. The priv- 
ilege of being attached to his legation, 
which he had kindly allowed me, was 
promptly surrendered, so as not to em- 
barrass him. He was kept informed of 
what was done. The interruption of 
the mail, in consequence of the distur- 
bances, prevented much intercourse 
with Colonel Hunter, to whom was reg- 
ularly despatched the report of my pro- 
ceedings as his representative. But he, 
as well as the Minister, expressed him- 
self entirely contented ; and when he 
returned, he gave his hearty approval 
to all that had been done. I was con- 
stantly in correspondence also with 
Mr. Bates, of the house of Baring, who 
added to his approbation and encour- 
agement cordial congratulations upon 
my good fortune in having this favora- 
ble opportunity of witnessing what, if 
a very sad, was still a most interesting 
incident of that memorable history. 

Hostile as we naturally are in this 
country to political or social distinctions 
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which have survived the condition that 
produced them,—as great a disadvan- 
tage to the few who possess as to the 
rest who do not, — they exist elsewhere 
beyond our reach or power to disturb. 
There seems reason to believe they are 
losing their prestige and hold in all 
civilized countries, and it is almost 
safe to hazard the prediction that in half 
a century they will be as much a matter 
of the past as predial servitude. But 
however just our jealousy against a 
system differing from that of our own 
adoption and preference, interest in 
what concerns monarchs, throned or 
dethroned, will long continue to hold 
sway, and it would be affectation even 
for an American not to value the 
chance of helping royalty in distress, 
or to profess indifference to the minute 
details which form part of so great 
catastrophes. 

Sixteen years later I was again in 
England, but this time alone. Numer- 
ous acquaintances and friends of my 
former visits, besides many more well 
known at home, now found abroad, 
made every moment devoted to society 
agreeable. Lord Morpeth, our Minis- 
ter, and many persons of scientific 
celebrity, were untiring in attention. 
At one house, where it had been an 
especial privilege for me to be intimate 
whenever in London, Louis Napoleon 
was also a frequent and favored guest. 
Boulogne and Strasburg, his somewhat 
Quixotic efforts to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of France with means alto- 
gether inadequate, had been forgotten 
in the good sense and ability of his 
various publications, in his agreeable 
conversation and prepossessing traits. 
He was justly popular in the circles in 
which he was moving, many persons of 
the highest standing, who would not 
have been attracted towards him had 
he not possessed sterling qualities, 
holding him high in their regard. 

Meeting him frequently at the same 
table, various topics of mutual interest 
drew us together. He had been, in 
America, acquainted with persons near- 
ly allied to me, and this fact and the 
incidents already related, .connected 
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with his kinsfolk in Italy in 1824, and 
with the royal family of France six 
years later, naturally afforded much 
subject for discourse. No one could 
then, or can now, justly deny Louis 
Napoleon credit for great ability. His 
information was extensive and exact. 
His natural endowments, carefully de- 
veloped by early training, had been rip- 
ened and strengthened by the study 
and meditations of his six years’ im- 
prisonment. It seems difficult to be- 
lieve he should have escaped from Ham 
without the connivance of the French 
government. The circumstances at- 
tending both his escape and detention, 
which he related to me, are too well 
known for repetition here ; but it was 
easy to see that his confinement, in its 
effect upon his mind and disposition, 
had been a blessing in disguise. 

Upon these topics, and numberless 
others of equal interest, we discoursed 
when brought into companionship. We 
occasionally traversed together the 
London streets or visited the theatres, 
frequent opportunities being offered 
and improved for long and instructive 
conversation. The brilliant ladies 
whom I had known so well in Rome 
he spoke of as his favorite cousins ; 
and whenever the great Emperor was 
the topic, his eye kindled and his ani- 
mation indicated the pleasure it gave 
him. His earlier aspirations, his works 
on military science, the pains he took 
when first upon the throne in organiz- 
ing the armies that gained Solferino 
and Magenta, all prove how gladly he 
would have emulated his uncle in the 
field, if his military training had been 
complete. 

It was his especial delight to con- 
verse on political questions, and the 
fulness of his information and the 
broad and philosophic views which he 
took of them, showed how much they 
had engaged his attention. He was 
then, in faith and principle with regard 
to France, a republican, expressing 
his confidence in the capabilities of the 
people to govern themselves, One day 
in alluding to the opinions expressed 
by the Duchess d’Angouléme, — for 
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whose judgment and good sense he 
professed much respect, as did also, as 
is well known, the elder Napoleon, — 
that the French required a strong gov- 
ernment, he combated the idea as do- 
ing injustice to a noble and generous 
people, who had not had a fair chance 
to try the experiment of free institu- 
tions. He avowed his belief that in 
process of time they would become ca- 
pable of a large degree of political lib- 
erty, and that no government could be 
strong and enduring that did not rest 
on their consent, and which did not 
conciliate their affection. 

Louis Napoleon was then in the 
prime and vigor of manhood, his mind 
fully matured by study and observa- 
tion, his manners highly polished and 
agreeable. As there was no reason 
then to anticipate the marvellous career 
the outset of which he was rapidly 
nearing, the impression he made on 
his friends could not have been pre- 
judiced by even the possibilities of 
his subsequent elevation. If his good: 
sense and cleverness inspired respect, 
it was his amiability and generosity of 
character that won regard. 

However much he may have shaped 
his opinions on those of his uncle, he 
certainly was not, like him, a fatalist, 
or believer in destiny. He had an en- 
lightened trust in Providence, and the 
way in which he alluded to serious sub- 
jects proved he was very far from be- 
ing indifferent to such considerations. 
There is a feeling that few Frenchmen 
care much about any world but this, and 
that Napoleon never looks beyond it. 
Human nature is much the same every- 
where, and the possession of faith de- 
pends much upon individual character. 
It was evident enough, from the tenor 
of his remarks on other subjects, that 
he was neither infidel nor scoffer. 

Nothing in his words or conduct be- 
trayed any aspirations beyond his act- 
ual position. He had been too far 
sobered by disappointments to indulge 
in extravagant delusions or impractica- 
ble dreams. He did not fail to per- 
ceive the growing disaffection in France 
towards Louis Philippe, who reigned 
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without glory, and without that zeal in 
promoting alike the internal prosperity 
and external influence of France, which 
the French people require of their rul- 
ers. Communism was spreading secret 
and infectious detestation of arbitrary 
power throughout the land ; and though 
the last agony of legitimacy was a sim- 
ple quarrel about political banquets, 
the throne of the barricades had been 
completely undermined, and left with- 
out affection or respect to support it. 
Louis Philippe, an exemplary and most 
respectable character, was forced in 
his old age to flee in disgrace under a 
feigned name from the wrath of his 
fickle countrymen, who had received 
him from the hands of Lafayette as the 
royal apostle of liberty and of the best 
of republics. It cannot be denied that 
it was the wisest choice in the existing 
conjuncture, for Europe was not in- 
clined to tolerate in France either a 
radical or aggressive government. But 
under the influences of the palace and 
of old tradition, the salutary lessons he 
had given and received in America 
faded out, and he, too, was a fugi- 
tive. 

It would have been better for his 
peace had he left the dry bones of Na- 
poleon in their island sepulchre. The 
old fondness was not dead, but slum- 
bered. It needed but a spark to rekin- 
dle glorious associations that clustered 
around the memory of the idolized 
Emperor. The Red Republic was 
made heroic by the genius of Lamar- 
tine, but the workshops proved agra- 
rianism and social order incompatible. 
That bubble burst, and no alternative 
was presented but the constitutional 
government which a single day in Feb- 
ruary, 1851, transformed into the Sec- 
ond Empire. 

If alive to indications of coming 
change, Louis Napoleon, in 1847, was 
identified with no party or intrigue to 
bring it about. His pursuits were so- 
cial, among the refined and educated, 
and if he had any of the defects of his 
nation, they were studiously kept out 
of sight. It was not long before the 
overthrow of Louis Philippe that he 
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wrote to request me to come and see 
him in his apartment. Some reference 
to his uncle suggested the act, and now, 
avoiding all appearance of display, he 
took from a wardrobe a gray coat, be- 
lieved to have been that last worn by 
the Emperor at St. Helena, his sword, 
chapeau, boots, and ‘spurs. Placing 
them on the sofa, he said: “Some day, 
my friend, you may remember that I 
have shown you what you see I take 
pleasure in showing, knowing also that 
you respect the memory of one I loved 
so much.” Public opinion, apt to be 
dastard, is now (October, 1870) setting 
strongly against him in his adversity, 
and these little incidents, which exhibit 
an amiable disposition, may serve to 
lessen in candid minds the growing 
prejudice. The personal popularity 
which constituted him the choice of 
the French people needs no explana- 
tion with any one familiar with much 
that was kindly in his nature. 

After the establishment of the pro- 
visional government, his application to 
Lamartine for leave to enter France 
was refused. But when he had been 
chosen with triumphant majorities by 
two separate constituencies to the 
Chamber, and the influence of Lamar- 
tine was on the wane, he passed the 
frontier without being recognized and 
took his seat. His election as head of 
the French Republic followed. 

The day that the messages from 
Lamartine reached London I met him 
looking ill and dejected. Without any 
attempt on my part to question its 
cause, he discovered easily my ready 
sympathy with his depression, and 
seemed peculiarly grateful. He invited 
me to go with him to purchase a horse, 
and we sauntered along to a fashion- 
able stable near Regent Street. His 
manner was especially friendly and 
confiding. He was, and still is, an ad- 
mirable horseman, bearing himself in 
the saddle, as in society, with much 
grace and elegance. Having also some 
knowledge of horses, it chanced, when 
several were brought out, I praised 
that which he himself had selected, 
and it was bought. 
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Though evidently possessed with the 
idea that the future promised him a 
fitting field for his aspirations, no 
expression ever betrayed overween- 
ing conceit of his own importance. 
Certainly he never would have gained 
ascendency over the hearts of the 
French people. had he not traits 
which compel respect as well as affec- 
tion. When, by the Revolution of 
1848, the way was opened for his return 
to France and to its chief magistracy, 
it seems reasonable to believe he in- 
tended fair by its liberties. Controlled 
by the course of events when the al- 
ternative was presented of his over- 
throw or that of his enemies, he acted 
with vigor for his own preservation cer- 
tainly as a motive, but also, it may be, 
from conviction that the course he was 
taking was best for the country. It is 
impossible to say what might have 
been had he been sent back into 
exile; I believe that for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century he proved himself one 
of the best monarchs France has ever 
had. . 

He never lost sight of his obligations 
to promote the material welfare of 
France by developing its industry, im- 
provingits means of communication, em- 
bellishing its cities, improving the pub- 
lic health, insuring justice. His foreign 
policies secured for France, until with- 
in a year, an honorable place among 
nations at little cost of blood or treas- 
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ure, and the recent plebiscite proved 
that his popularity was undiminished. 
It must of course be admitted that his 
persistency, after the withdrawal of the 
Hohenzollern prince as a candidate 
for the Spanish throne, in exacting 
guaranties compromising the dignity 
of King William, was a political blun- 
der, but the odium of the present war 
rests not so much upon him as upon 
his Ministers and the excitable temper 
of the French people. 

Certainly in one respect Louis Napo- 
leon deserves especial commendation, 
In the days of his prosperity he was 
never unmindful of his obligations to 
those who had earlier befriended him ; 
he was never disloyal to any claim 
from former intimacy. When in Par- 
is in 1851, just before the coup ad état, 
I accompanied our Minister to his re- 
ception, and his cordial greeting and 
immediate reference to our pleasant in- 
tercourse in London was followed up 
by a disposition to renew it. Engage- 
ments which took me away from Paris 
prevented me from availing myself of 
his advances. Neither the coup @état 
nor the present war, so far as he 
brought it about, are grounds for admi- 
ration; but whoever feels inclined to 
condemn him should bear in mind what 
he has done for his country, and, if the 
conclusion is to his disadvantage, some 
little allowance must be made for cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. 


ed. 


KATE BEAUMONT. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


ET us skip on to Hartland, ahead 

of Mr. Frank McAlister, and see 

what immediate chance he has for put- 
ting an end to the family feud. 

Is there any possible reader of this 

story, who does not know what a church 

fair is ? The Presbyterian church of 


Hartland has no steeple, except a lit- 
tle, undignified, rusty-white bob of a 
belfry, which puts irreverent people in 
mind of a wart, or a baby’s nose, or 
a docked puppy-dog’s tail. After hav- 
ing slumbered for years over the point- 
less state of their tabernacle, the mem- 
bers of the congregation have suddenly 
awakened to a sense of the absurdity 
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of its appearance, and have resolved (as 
one old farmer expressed it) to growa 
steeple. Every one of them has built 
imaginary spires in his soul, and has 
perhaps tumbled out of them in dreams. 
The result of all this longing is a church 
fair in the court-house. 

The court-house is not only the Jadazs 
de justice and the hdtel de ville of a 
Southern shire town, but is also its po- 
litical club-room, its theatre, opera, 
lecture-hall, and coliseum. In it the 
party leaders shout, “ Fellow-citizens, 
we have arrived at a national crisis,” 
with other words to that effect. In it 
the scientific or historic or theologic 
gentlemen, who have been “invited” 
by the village lyceum, wipe their spec- 
tacles, look at their manuscripts, and 
begin, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen of Hart- 
land,” or whatever the place may be. 
In it the musical concerts, tableaux vi- 
vants and charades of native talent un- 
fold their enchantments. Init strolling 
actors, nigger or other minstrels, black- 
art magicians and exhibitors of pano- 
ramas, make enough to pay their hotel 
bills and get on to the next town. In 
short, the court-house is the academe 
of all exceptional instruction and amuse- 
ment. 

On the ground that the pews of the 
church will not give free circulation to 
the business of a fair, and on the further 
ground that the prosperity of every re- 
ligious body is intimately connected 
with the public good, that crafty and 
potent seigneur, Judge McAlister, has 
secured the court-room gratis for the 
use of his society, notwithstanding 
much dumb jealousy on the part of 
Methodists, Baptists, etc. The greasy 
wooden seats have been “ toted off” ; 
the tobacco-stained floor has been 
scrubbed into a speckled cleanliness ; 
there are plenty of gayly decked tables, 
- with pretty girls smiling over them; 
there are alcoves of greenery, glowing 
with other pretty girls; the walls are 
fine with flowers, drapery, and festooned 
paper: it is a very lively and very 
pleasant spectacle. The squeezing, 
buying, prattling, laughing, and staring 
crowd enjoys the scene heartily, A 
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decent and civil crowd it is, although 
far from being purely aristocratic, for it 
exhibits many plain people, many un- 
fashionable garments and some home- 
spun ones. No negroes, barring a few 
as attendants: the slave population is 
to have an evening by itself; then 
there will be goggling wonder and 
roaring laughter. 

Even now there is plenty of noisy 
amusement, for the Howling Gyascutus 
is on exhibition, and what a funny 
beast it is! 

‘‘The howling gyascutus, ladies and 
gentlemen!” calls one of the junior 
managers from a stage at the upper 
end of the hall,— “the howling gyas- 
cutus!” he proclaims, leading out what 
seems to be a hairy quadruped, with 
very thick and long hind legs and very 
short fore ones. ‘I have the honor, 
ladies and gentlemen, to be the first to 
exhibit to the human race this remark- 
able animal. The howling gyascutus 
is the wonder of the age, —at least for 
the present occasion. He humps him- 
self up to the dizziest summits of the 
persimmon -tree, and devours green 
persimmons by the peck without puck- 
ering, — a feat accomplished by no other 
living creature. He has been known 
to eat a pickaninny from wool to heel, 
as if he were a card of gingerbread. 
His strength is supposed to be equal 
to that of Samson, and he would pull 
down a temple of Dagon if he could 
find one, which he cannot in this virtu- 
ous community. His howl is the envy 
of auctioneers, deputy sheriffs, and 
congressmen.” (Here the nondescript 
roars in a manner which may be de- 
scribed as nothing less than human.) 
“It is not recorded that any other 
specimen of the breed has ever been 
captured. Itis not believed that this 
one could have been overcome and 
brought here, but for his lurking desire 
to look at the beautiful ladies whom I 
see before me.” (Loud applause from 
the dandies of Hartland, every one 
glancing at his particular Dulcinea.) 
“Such is the force of the howling gy- 
ascutus that he defies the unassisted 
power of the human biceps and other 
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more unnamable muscles. If I should 
let him loose, you would see this mag- 
nificent court-house ” (“ Hi! hi!” from 
the bigger boys, appreciating the irony 
of the adjective) “disappear in his jaws 
like the bubbles that swim on the 
beaker’s brim and break on the lips 
they’re meeting. There would be a 
scene of destruction which the past 
cannot parallel, and which the future 
would look upon with a palpitation of 
the heart and other sentimental organs, 
I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that, notwithstanding this enchanted 
chain and other favorable influences 
too numerous to be mentioned, it takes 
all my strength to hold him.” 

Here of course the gyascutus went 
into a paroxysm. He ran at the shins 
of his keeper; he stood five feet eight 
in his boots, and pawed the kerosene- 
lit air; he howled in his manly fashion 
until the blood of small boys curdled 
with horror. A terrible nondescript ; 
long gray fur, such as one sees in 
travelling-rugs; a head wonderfully 
like that of a stuffed bear; the tail of 
an alligator. After much roaring and 
clanking, and a good deal more of 
speechifying from his exhibitor, he was 
led away behind a green cambric cur- 
tain, followed by laughter, stamping, 
and clapping. 

A little later, Wallace McAlister, 
next oldest of the breed to Frank, 
strolled out from unknown recesses, 
his pleasant, plain face unusually 
flushed and his prematurely bald crown 
damp with perspiration. 

“OQ Wally!” laughed his sister 
Mary, beckoning him to her alcove. 
“How could you make such a guy of 
yourself! But really, it was fun- 
ny.” 

“Just to get it done,” said Wallace, 
—a good-natured reason, which was 
quite characteristic of him. “ Every- 
body else afraid of being undignified. 
But, after I had volunteered to be gyas- 
cutus,” he added, looking a little dis- 
gusted, “the fools put in Bent Armi- 
tage as keeper. I didn’t know who 
was holding the chain till it was too 
late.” 
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“Was n’t it stupid in them!” mur- 
mured Mary. “But never mind.” 

It must be understood that Bentley 
Armitage was a connection of the 
Beaumonts, and so not entirely to the 
taste of the McAlisters. 

“* Somebody had to be gyascutus and 
start the thing,’ continued Wallace, 
apologizing for himself. “A fellow 
must do something to get the fair 
along.” 

“O, it’s very well,” nodded Mary, 
cheeringly. ‘“ You howled to perfec- 
tion. Now go and buy something. 
Do buy something of Jenny Devine, — 
won’t you?” 

Mary’s eyes were very appealing. 
Jenny Devine was her friend, her pet, 
her wonder. It was odd, too, or rather 
it was not at all odd, for Mary was 
quiet and very good, while Jenny was 
rather hoydenish and over-coquettish. 
There she was, peeping out of an al- 
cove of hemlock a few steps farther on, 
a dangerous-looking fairy, rather of the 
brunette order, sparkling with black 
eyes, glistening with white teeth, and 
one shoulder poked high out of her 
dress for a temptation. 

“What does Jenny Devine want of 
me?” mumbled modest Wallace. “A 
bald old fellow like me!” 

“You are zot old,” whispered Mary, 
coloring with sympathy for his mortifi- 
cation as he alluded to his defect. ‘Do 
go ! ” 

For Mary wanted to bring about a 
match between this brother whom she 
loved and Jenny Devine whom she 
also loved. 

“Stop! don’t go now, 
added. 
to her.” 

“Oh!” returned Wallace, casting a 
sidelong glance, rather watchful than 
hostile, toward the representative of 
the inimical race. 

It may as well be explained here 
that at this period the men of the rival 
houses did speak to each other when 
they met by chance in society, but that 
they met as little as possible and their 
speaking was of the briefest descrip- 
tion. As for their respective women 
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folks, no communication ever passed 
between them. 

Until Vincent Beaumont goes his 
way, and Wallace can find a chance to 
drop into the toils of Jenny Devine, let 
us amuse and instruct ourselves by 
studying Judge Donald McAlister. 
How bland and benignant this mighty 
personage looks as he paces grandly 
from table to table, and says a few no 
doubt fitting words to every lady, not 
to mention intermediate hand-shakings 
with every male creature! Hea fighter 
of duels, a champion of a family feud, 
an obstacle to the millennium of peace! 
Why, bless you, he is obviously one 
solid chunk of goodness ; his philan- 
thropy shines out of his large face like 
a Drummond light out of the lantern 
of a lighthouse ; his very accessories, 
as, for instance, his scratch and specta- 
cles, beam amity. One would say, after 
taking a cursory glance at him, that 
here is an incarnation of the words, 
“ Peace on earth and good-will to men.” 

His very figure has outlines which 
seem to radiate promises of tranquillity 
and mercy. It is not that he is corpu- 
lent, for although he weighs at least 
two hundred, he is so tall that he 
carries his avoirdupois well. But get 
behind him ; notice the feminine slope 
of his shoulders; survey the womanly 
breadth of his hips. Is that a form, 
lofty and vigorous as it is, which one 
couples with the idea of pugnacity ? 
It is the build, not of a gladiator, but 
of a “gentle giant,” and that too of the 
female order. Even his walk is matron- 
ly; the great “second joints ” wheeling 
slowly and with dignity; the large 
knees almost touching as they pass 
each other; the deliberate feet point- 
ing tranquilly outwards ; the coat-tails 
swinging like petticoats. Not that the 
Judge is ludicrous, unless it be to very 
light-minded persons, such as would 
“speak disrespectfully of the equator.” 
He is not, —it must be emphatically 
repeated,—he is not fat nor clumsy. 
He simply has the form which is most 
common to tall men who have developed 
into a certain measure of portliness. 

It is proper to state that he looks 
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more bland than usual. His wife has 
managed the fair successfully, and he 
sympathizes with her satisfaction. His 
only daughter is looking her best amid 
the evergreens of her alcove, and 
Heaven has not been chary to him of 
the pride and love of a father. Fur- 
thermore (very characteristic, this) he 
has carefully calculated what the fair 
will cost him, and finds it barely one 
half of what he would have been ex- 
pected to pay, had the expense of the 
steeple been raised by subscription. 
Finally, it is his ancient, deliberate, and 
judicious custom to look especially be- 
nignant upon public occasions. 

But the Judge must not at this time 
be described fully. If we should at- 
tempt to do him justice, he would be- 
tray us into great lengths. An ex- 
haustive study of him would fill a 
bigger volume than the pyramid of 
Cheops. We must let this monument 
go; we must open the door for him as 
he swings out of the court-room; we 
must turn to more manageable person- 
ages. 

“ Great is avoirdupois,” said Vincent 
Beaumont to Jenny Devine, as he 
watched the departure of the some- 
what ponderous senior. 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
young lady, suspecting one of Vincent's 
sarcasms and not willing to lose the 
full flavor of it. 

“Character goes by weight. Every 
large man gets a certain amount of 
reverence which doesn’t fairly belong 
to him. There is the Judge, for in- 
stance. Just because he is an inch or 
so over six feet, and exhibits the out- 
lines of an elephant when he stoops to 
pick up his hat, even I feel inclined to 
fall into his wake.” 

“‘He is a much finer man than you 
think,” said Miss Jenny, one of those 
young ladies who rule by pertness. 

“Thank Heaven!” 

“And he is a much older man than 
you.” 

“ Thank Heaven again!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“There 1s a chance that he won't 
last my time.” 
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“ A‘n’t you ashamed of yourself, Mr. 
Beaumont ?” 

It was a common phrase with Jenny, 
and she meant almost nothing by it. 
In reality Vincent’s sub-acid prattle 
gave her vast amusement and pleasure. 
Sarcasm was the young man’s strong 
point in conversation, causing a few to 
admire him immensely and a great 
many to dislike him. A born trait in 
him, the legacy perhaps of his French 
ancestors, he had greatly increased his 
proficiency in it by familiarity with a 
certain chaffing French society, for he 
had studied medicine in Paris. A doc- 
tor, by the way, he would not be called, 
for he had cut the profession immedi- 
ately on returning home, and never 
prescribed unless for one of his father’s 
negroes. 

“And there is our downy friend, the 
gyascutus,” he continued, glancing with 
a scornful languor at Wallace McAlis- 
ter. “As he weighs fifty pounds less 
than his father, I suppose I may say a 
word about him.” 

“You may praise him as much as 
you like,” said Jenny, an audacious co- 
quette, who liked to play off one man 
against another. 

Vincent was annoyed; not that he 
cared about Jenny Devine, but that he 
wanted her to care about him ; for he 
too was a flirt, and a flintily selfish one. 
He could scarce forbear turning his 
satire upon the girl herself. 

“T mean to praise him,” he replied. 
“His humility in playing gyascutus de- 
serves eulogium. And that he should 
accept my relative — the relative of a 
Beaumont, remember —for his keeper! 
I can’t imagine a more graceful and 
delicate advance towards a reconcilia- 
tion of the families. I should like to 
pat him on the head, as one does a 
fuzzy-crowned baby. Do you think he 
would let me?” 

All this was nuts to Jenny, amused 
by the satire and delighted with the 
jealousy. Not a bad-hearted girl, but 
a decidedly mischievous one; some- 
thing of the pet monkey in her brilliant 
composition ; fond of making a sensa- 
tion and of beingatorment. Resolving 
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on a great blow for notoriety, she poked 
up one of her bare shoulders with a 
saucy air of power which a more ex- 
perienced belle would not have ven- 
tured, and throwing out a rosy hand 
authoritatively, beckoned Wallace to 
come to her. What a triumph it would 
be if she could make a Beaumont and 
a McAlister stand side by side before 
her table and meekly play the rivals ! 
No other girl in Hartland District had 
ever attempted such a feat. 

The unwilling but fascinated Wallace 
approached. Vincent, anxious to avoid 
the meeting, was held fast by an idea 
that it would be ridiculous to go. It 
was like the nearing of two ships of 
war, each of whom is a stranger to the 
other’s purpose, and is therefore si- 
lently clearing for action. Persons in 
the crowd looked on with anxious sur- 
prise, querying whether the young men 
were about to draw pistols, or whether 
the millennium were at hand. 

“Mr. Beaumont— Mr. McAlister,” 
said the triumphant, reckless, danger- 
ous Miss Jenny. ; 

The two men bowed ; no quarrelling 
before ladies: they were as courteous 
as if they were friends. 

“T want you two to bid against each 
other for this pair of gloves,” said the 
mischief-maker. Then a thought of 
the trouble that such a contest might 
cause dropped into her giddy head, and 
she hastily added, “The bidding is not 
to go above ten dollars.” 

“JT bid ten dollars at once,” calmly 
remarked Vincent, looking Jenny grave- 
ly in the face. 

“So do I,” said Wallace, his loose 
blue eyes wandering in a troubled way, 
for he thought all of a sudden that the 
girl might make a bad wife. 

“Here, take each one,” returned 
Jenny. “Five dollars apiece.” 

There was a moment of hesitation 
during which each man queried whether 
he were not bound to demand the pair. 
Then Wallace’s good-nature put down 
his irritated sense of honor, and hand- 
ing Jenny a five-dollar piece, he took a 
single glove. Vincent did the same, 
thrust his glove petulantly into a pocket, 
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bowed in silence to the lady, and turned 
to go. 

“ Wait, Mr. Beaumont,” called Jenny, 
who saw the eyes of fifty women fixed 
on her triumph, and was not willing to 
let it end so abruptly. “ Trading is 
over, and we are about to talk, Both 
you gentlemen love to talk dearly. So 
do I. Let us have a delightful time of 
it. Mr. Beaumont, we are very much 
obliged to you for coming here. Con- 
sidering that you are an Episcopalian, 
and don’t believe that our church is 
a church, your conduct is very liberal, 
and we ought to thank you. Don’t you 
think so, Mr. McAlister?” 

“T do indeed,” assented the much- 
enduring Wallace. 

He said it to please the lady, but he 
said it stiffly and dryly, for the situa- 
tion was not an agreeable one to him. 
Moreover he did not like the habitual 
sneer which played around Vincent’s 
flexible mouth. All the Beaumonts 
were unpleasant to him, and especially 
this would-be witty mocker. 

“T have been exceedingly enter- 
tained,” returned Vincent, with a slight, 
Frenchified bow, half a shrug. ‘ Mr. 
McAlister here has been good enough 
to be very amusing.” 

The young man, it must be explained, 
had conceived an inflammatory suspi- 
cion that these two were in combina- 
tion to put him at a disadvantage, with 
the purpose of laughing at him after 
his departure. 

Wallace colored at the reference to 
his undignified exhibition as a gyascu- 
tus. 

“T had no special intention of troub- 
ling you to laugh, Mr. Beaumont,” he 
observed in a rather too positive tone. 

“We are often most amusing when 
we least mean it,” was the snaky an- 
swer. ‘I have seen people who never 
knew how comic they were,” added 
Vincent, his pugnacity rising as he 
tasted first blood. 

Wallace, who was not quick at rep- 
artee (unless thinking of a retort next 
day can be called quick), simply stared 
his indignation. Jenny Devine saw 
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with some of her girlish prattle, hoping 
to make things pleasant again. But the 
mischief was done; the smouldering 
fire of the old feud had been blown to 
aflame; the two young men were in 
a state of mind to shoot each other 
Jenny saw so much of the ill-humor, 
and was so far alarmed by it, that when 
Vincent again bowed himself away she 
did notdetain him. She now talked to 
Wallace, with the intention of keeping 
him from following the other. But he 
was moody ; could n’t answer her, and 
hardly heard her; and at last, in a 
girlish pet, she let him go. 

Knowing that he had been satirized, 
and feeling that he had been insulted, 
Wallace watched Vincent until he left 
the hall and then hastened after him. 

‘““Mr. Beaumont,” he called, when 
they were both in the moonlit street. 

“ Well, sir?” returned Vincent, fa- 
cing about. 

“I don’t know exactly how to take 
what you have said to me,” continued 
Wallace. 

“JT don’t find that I am bound to 
assist you, sir,” was the cool reply. 

Wallace’s hot temper immediately 
boiled over; he muttered some indis- 
tinct but evidently angry words. 

“ Perhaps you would be good enough 
to say something comprehensible,” 
sneered Vincent. 

“Yes, sir!” burst out Wallace. “TI 
will be kind enough to say that I con- 
sider your style of innuendo not gentle- 
manly. Do you hear me, sir? Not 
gentlemanly!” 

“I comprehend perfectly,” replied 
Vincent, in a furious rage at once, but 
still preserving the clear even tone of 
his tenor voice. “I will send you my 
answer.” 

“Very good,” said Wallace, and the 
two separated without another word, 
the one mounting his horse and riding 
away, the other turning to re-enter the 
court-house. 

Meantime Mary McAlister had 
rushed at Jenny Devine, whispering, 
“ Where is my brother ?” 

“J don’t know,” answered the flirt, 
suddenly very much alarmed, but try- 
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ing to smile. 
where.” 

“He isn’t. What did you make 
him talk with that Mr. Beaumont for ? 
O Jenny! I thought you were a 
friend.” 

Jenny rustled out of her alcove, 
caught Mary by the arm and hurried 
her towards the door, saying, ‘‘ Let us 
look for him.” 

On the stairway they met Wallace, 
slowly ascending. He was very grave, 
but at sight of them a smile came over 
his homely, pleasant face, and he said 
cheerily, “ What now? Do you want 
anything ?” 

Mary flew to him. “Is there any 
trouble, Wally?” she whispered. “ You 
know how our mother would feel. O 
Wally, if there is any trouble, do stop 
rhe as 

“All right,” laughed Wallace, put- 
ting his arm around her waist and help- 
ing her up stairs. “It’s all right, 
Molly.” 

There was dire trouble, of course ; 
but, as he believed, he could not stop 
it; and that being the case, he would 
say nothing about it! 


“He is about some- 
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“ H1!— Yah ! — Ho! — Mars Peyt! 
— Gwine ter git up to-day ?” 

This incantation is heard in the bed- 
room of the Honorable Peyton Beau- 
mont. It is pronounced by a shining, 
jolly youngster of a negro, seated on 
the bare clean pitch-pine floor, his legs 
curving out before him like compasses, 
a blacking-brush held up to his mouth 
for further moistening, and an aristo- 
cratic-looking boot drawn over his left 
hand like a gauntlet. The incantation 
is responded to by a savage grunt from 
along bundle on a tousled bed, out of 
which bundle peeps a grizzled and ruf- 
fled topknot, and some portion of a 
dark face framed in iron-gray beard 
and whiskers. After the grunt comes 
a silence which is followed in turn by a 
snore so loud and prolonged that it re- 
minds one of the long roll of a drum- 
corps. 
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The negro resumes his work, whis- 
tling the while in a sort of whisper and 
bobbing his head in time to the tune. 
Presently he pauses and takes a look 
at the bundle of bedclothes. “ Ain’t 
gwine ter wake up yit; mighty sleepy 
dis mornin’.””. More brushing, whis- 
tling, and bobbing. Then another look. 
“Done gone fas’ asleep agin; guess 
I’ll catch ’nother hold.” There is a 
small table near him, with a bottle on 
it and glasses. Hand goes up; bottle 
is uncorked ; liquor is decanted, very 
neatly done indeed. More brushing, 
whistling, and keeping time, just to lull 
the sleeper. Hand seeks the table 
once more; glass brought down and 
emptied ; set back in its place ; no jin- 
gle. Then further brushing, and the 
job is finished. 

His work done, the negro got up 
with an “O Lordy!” walked to the 
bedside, dropped the boots with a bang, 
and shouted, “ Hi! Mars Peyt!” 

“ Clear out!” growled Mars Peyton, 
and made a lunge with a muscular 
hand, so hairy that it might remind 
one of the paw of an animal. 

There was a rapid rectification of 
the frontier on the part of the darky ; 
he retreated towards a doorway which 
led into what was obviously a dressing- 
room. Ata safe distance from the bed 
he halted and yelled anew, “ Hi! Mars 
Peyt!” 

Mars Peyt disengaged one hand en- 
tirely from the bedclothes, seized the 
top of a boot and slung it at the top of 
the negro, who dodged grinning through 
the door just as the projectile banged 
against it. 

“Hi! Yah! Ho! ho, Mars Peyt!” 
he shouted this time with an intonation 
of triumph, aware that his toughest 
morning job was over and pleased at 
having accomplished it without barking 
a shin. 

“Now den, Mars Peyt, you dress 
yourself,” he continued. “ When you’s 
ready, I'll fix you cocktail.” 

“Fix it now,’? huskily growled the 
lord of the manor. ‘I’m dressing, — 
confound you!” 

Such was the Honorable Peyton 
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Beaumont ; something like a big, wilful, 
passionate boy; such at least he was 
on many occasions. As for his difficulty 
in waking up of mornings, we must ex- 
cuse him on the ground that he slept 
badly of nights. Went to bed on 
brandy; honestly believed he should 
rest the better for it ; after two hours of 
travelling or fighting nightmare, woke 
up; dull pain and increasing beat in 
the back of his head; pillow baking hot, 
and hot all over; not another wink till 
morning. Thencame a short, feverish 
nap; then this brushing, whistling, 
shouting Cato ;— who would n’t throw 
boots athim? But Cato was continued 
in the office of valet because he was the 
only negro in the house who had the 
impudence to bring about a thorough 
waking, and because Mr. Beaumont 
was determined to be up at a certain 
hour. Not the sort of man to let him- 
self be beaten, not even by his own 
physical necessities. 

What was he like when he entered 
the dressing-room in shirt and trousers, 
with the streaky redness of soap and 
water about his sombre face, and 
plumped heavily into a high-backed 
oak arm-chair, to receive his cocktail 
and to be shaved by Cato? At first 
glance he might seem to be a clean but 
very savage buccaneer. It would be 
easy to imagine such a man grasping 
at chances for duels and following the 
scent of a family feud. His broad, 
dark face, overhung by tousled iron- 
gray hair and set in a stiff iron-gray 
beard, had just this one merit, of being 
regular in outline and feature. Other- 
wise it was terrible ; it was nothing less 
than alarming. Paches, the Athenian 
admiral who massacred the garrison of 
Notium, might well have had suah a 
countenance. In the bloodshot black 
eyes (suffused with the yellow of ha- 
bitual biliousness), in the structure of 
the Grecian mouth, in the cattish trem- 
blings of the finely turned though hairy 
nostrils, and in the nervous pointings 
of the bushy eyebrows, there was an 
expression of intense pugnacity, as fiery 
as powder and as long-winded as death. 

In fact, he had all sorts of a temper. 
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It was as sublime as a tiger’s and as 
ridiculous as a monkey’s. His body 
was marked by the scars of duels and 
rencontres, and the life-blood of more 
than one human being was crusted on 
his soul. At the same time he could 
snap like a cross child, break crockery, 
and kick chairs. Perhaps we ought 
partly to excuse his fits of passion on 
the score of nearly constant and often 
keen physical suffering. People, in 
speaking of his temper, said, “ Bran- 
dy”; but it was mainly brandy in its 
secondary forms, — broken sleep, «an 
inflamed alimentary canal, and gout. 

Meanwhile he had traits of gentle- 
ness which occasionally astonished 
the people who were afraid of him. 
While he could fly at his children in 
sudden furies, he was passionately fond 
of them, supported them generously, 
and spoiled them with petting. Bar- 
ring chance oaths and kicks which 
were surprised out of him, he was 
kind to his negroes, fed them liberally, 
and kept them wellclothed. As proud 
as Lucifer and as domineering as Beel- 
zebub, he could be charmingly courte- 
ous to equals and friends. 

“How you fine that, Mars Peyt?” 
asked Cato, when the cocktail had been 
hastily clutched and greedily swal- 
lowed. 

“ Devilish thin.” Voice, however, the 
smoother and face blander for it. 

“ Make you ’nother ?” 

“Yes.” Mellow growl, not exclu- 
sively savage, much like that of a pla- 
cated tiger. 

This comedy, by the way, was played 
every morning, with a variation Sun- 
days. Mr. Beaumont, having vague 
religious notions about him, and being 
willing to make a distinction in days, 
took three cocktails on the Sabbath, 
besides lying in bed later. 

The shaving commenced ; the patient 
bristling occasionally, but growing mild- 
er; the operator supple, cautious, and 
talkative, slowly getting the upper 
hands. © 

“Now hold you head still. You 
jerk that way, an’ you’ll get a cut. 
How you s’pose I can shave when you’s 
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slammin’ you face round like it was a 
do’ Pp? 

“ Cato, I really need another cock- 
tail this morning. Had a precious bad 
night of it.” 

“No, you don’, now. ’T ain’t Sun- 
day to-day. Laws bless you, Mars 
Peyt, ho ho! you’s mos’ ’ligious man I 
knows of, he he! befo’ breakfus. You’d 
jes like t have Sunday come every day 
in the week, so’s you could have three 
cocktails. No you don’, no sech thing. 
’T ain’t good for you. There, like to 
cut you then. Hold you nose roun’, 
dere’ (Pushing the noble Greek pro- 
boscis into place with thumb and finger.) 
“ Now then; shut up you mouf; I’se 
gwine to lather. Them’s um. This 
yere ’s fus-rate soap. Makes a reg’lar 
swamp ©?’ lather.” 

“Well, hurry up now,” growls Mr. 
Beaumont, a little sore because he can’t 
have his third cocktail. ‘Don’t stand 
there all day staring at the soap- 
brush.” 

““What’s Mars Vincent up to this 
mornin’?” suggests Cato, seeking to 
lull the rising storm with the oil of 
gossip. 

“What zs he up to?” demands Pey- 
ton Beaumont with a fierce roll of the 
eyes. As muchas to say, If anybody 
is up to anything without my permis- 
sion, I ’ll break his head. 

“Flyin? roun’ greasin’ his pistils an’ 
talkin’ softly with Mars Bent Armitage. 
Don’ like the looks of it.” 

Mr. Beaumont uttered an inarticulate 
growl and was clearly anxious to have 
the dressing over. At last he was 
shaved; his noble beard was combed 
and his martial hair brushed upward ; 
he rose with a strong grip on the arms 
of his chair and slipped his arm into 
his extended coat. He was much im- 
proved in appearance from what he 
had been; he still looked fierce, but 
not uncouth, nor altogether uncourtly. 
One might say a gentlemanly Turk, or 
even a sultan; for there is something 
patrician in the expression and port of 
the man. 

In his long, columned piazza, whither 
he went at once to get a breath of the 
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morning freshness which came in over 
his whitening cotton-fields, he met his 
eldest son, Vincent. The young gen- 
tleman was sauntering slowly, his hands 
in the skirt-pockets of his shooting- 
jacket, a pucker of thoughtfulness on 
his brow, and the usual satirical smile 
rubbed out. With dark, regular fea- 
tures, just a bit pugnacious in expres- 
sion, he resembled his father as a fresh 
young gamecock resembles an old one 
tattered by many a conflict. 

A pleasant morning greeting was ex- 
changed, the eyes of the parent soften- 
ing at the sight of his son, and the latter 
brightening with an air of confidence 
and cordiality. It was strange to see 
two such combative creatures look so 
amiably upon each other. Clearly the 
family feeling was very strong among 
the Beaumonts. 

Instead of shouting, “ What’s this 
about pistols?’ as he had meant to do, 
Mr. Beaumont gently asked, “ What’s 
the news, Vincent ?” 

Then came the story of the previous 
evening’s adventure. It was related to 
this effect: there had been some iron- 
ical sparring between a Beaumont and 
a McAlister; thereupon the McAlister 
had said, substantially, “You are no 
gentleman.” 

“How came you to go near the 
clown?” growled Peyton Beaumont, 
his hairy nostrils twitching and his 
thick eyebrows charging bayonets. 

“He approached ae, while I was 
talking to Miss Jenny Devine.” 

Vincent did not think it the honor- 
able thing to explain that the young 
lady was much to blame for the un- 
pleasantness. 

“The d—n quarrelsome beasts ! ” 
snorted Beaumont. “Always picking 
a fight with our family. Trying to get 
themselves into decent company that 
way. It’s always been so, ever since 
they came to this district; always ! 
We had peace before. Why, Vincent, 
it’s the most unprovoked insult that I 
ever heard of. What had you said? 
Nothing but what was — was socially 
allowable — parliamentary. And he to 
yespond with a brutality! No gentle- 
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man! A Beaumont no gentleman ! 
By heavens, he deserves to be shot 
on sight, shot at the first street-cor- 
ner, like a nigger-stealer. He does n’t 
deserve a duel. The code is too good 
for him.” 

“That sort of thing won’t do now, 
at least not among our set.” 

“Tt did once. It did in my day. You 
young fellows are getting so d—n fas- 
tidious. Well, if it won’t do, then— ” 

Mr. Beaumont took a sudden turn 
and walked the piazza in grave excite- 
ment. When he returned to face the 
young man, he said with undisguis- 
able anxiety: ‘“‘ Well, my boy! You 
know the duties of a gentleman. I 
don’t see that I am permitted to inter- 
fere.” 

“ T have put things into the hands of 
Bentley Armitage,” added Vincent. 

“Very good. Do as well as any- 
body, seeing his brother isn’t here. 
Come, let us have breakfast.” 

At the breakfast-table appeared only 
these two men, and the second son, 
Poinsett. There was not a white wo- 
man in the house, though we must not 
blame Mr. Beaumont for the deficiency, 
inasmuch as he had espoused and lost 
two wives, and had been known to try 
at least once for a third. His eldest 
daughter, Nellie, was married to Ran- 
dolph Armitage, of Brownville District; 
his only other daughter, Kate, and his 
sister, Mrs. Chester, were, as we know, 
in Charleston. 

For some minutes Poinsett, a fat, 
tranquil, pleasantly spoken, and talk- 
ative fellow of perhaps twenty - five, 
bore the expense (as the French say) of 
the conversation. 

“Our feminine population will be 
home soon, I venture to hope,” he said, 
among other things. “Then, it is to 
be cheerfully believed, we shall come 
out of our slough of despond. Amer- 
ican men, if you will excuse me for say- 
ing so, are as dull and dry as the Devil. 
They manage matters better in France, 
and on the Continent generally, and 
even in England. There, yes, even in 
England, common prejudice to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the genus 
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homo is social. Conversation goes on 
in those countries. I don’t say but 
that we Southerners are ahead of our 
Northern brethren ; but even we bear 
traces of two hundred years in the for- | 
est. We do speak; there is much mon- 
ologuing, and I perform my share of 
it ; but as for talking, quick interchange 
of ideas, fair give and take, we are 
on a par with Cooper’s noble savage. 
Let me hope that I don’t wound your 
patriotism. I admit that I have an im- 
moral lack of prejudices. But I want 
to know if you don’t find life here just 
a little dull ?” 

“Why the deuce don’t you go to 
work, then?” burst out Peyton Beau- 
mont. “Here you two fellows are as 
highly educated as money can make 
you. You are a lawyer, graduated at 
Berlin. Vincent is a doctor, graduated 
at Paris. And yet you do nothing; 
never either of you hada case; don’t 
want one.” 

“Ah, work! that is dull too,’ ad- 
mitted the smiling, imperturbable Poin- 
sett. ‘“Idleness is dull; but work is 
duller. I confess that it is a sad fact, 
and painful to me to consider it. So 
let us change the subject. Most noble 
Vincent, you seem to be in the dol- 
drums this morning.” 

“He has an affair on his hands,” 
muttered the father of the family. 

“Ah!” said Poinsett, with a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows, comprehend- 
ing perfectly that a duel was alluded 
to. 

“ Another McAlister impertinence,” 
pursued Mr. Beaumont, and proceeded 
to tell the story with great savageness. 

“Wallace!” exclaimed Poinsett, “I 
confess that I am the least bit sur- 
prised. I thought Wallace an amiable, 
soporific creature like myself. But the 
spirit of the breed — the oversoul of 
the McAlisters—is too much for his 
individuality. We are drops in a river. 
I shall fight, too, some day, though I 
don’t at all crave it. Vincent, if I can 
do anything for you, I am entirely at 
your service.” 

Vincent’s smile was noticeably sa- 
tirical. He was disagreeably amused 
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with Poinsett’s coolness over another’s 
duel. And he did not believe that 
Poinsett could be easily got to fight. 

“1 suppose that Bent Armitage will 
do all that is necessary,” he said. 

“ Let us hope that the loading of the 
pistols will be all that is necessary,” 
replied Poinsett. ‘Let us hope that 
Wally will bend his stiff knees, and 
confess that we march at the head of 
civilization.” 

“By heavens, I want him shot,” 
broke in Beaumont the elder. ‘I can’t 
understand you young fellows, with 
your soft notions. I belong to the old 
sort. There used to be shooting in my 
day. Here is the most unprovoked 
and brutal outrage that I ever heard 
of. This beast calls a Beaumont no 
gentleman. And here you hope there “Il 
be an apology and that end it. I want 
Vincent to hit him. I want the fellow 


shelved ; I don’t care if he’s killed ; by” 


heavens, I don’t.” 

Mr. Beaumont was in a fit state to 
break glasses andoverturnthe table. His 
black eyes were bloodshot ; his bushy 
eyebrows were dancing and pointing 
as if they were going through small- 
sword exercise ; there was a dull flame 
of blood all over his dark cheeks and 
yellowish mottled forehead. Vincent, 
the medical graduate of Paris, surveyed 
his father through half-shut eyes, and 
thought out the diagnosis, “ Tempora- 
rily insane.” There was no audible re- 
sponse to the senior’s good old-fash- 
ioned Beaumont burst of rage. 

After some minutes of silence, dur- 
ing which Poinsett smilingly poured 
himself a second cup of coffee (holding 
that he could do it better than any 
waiter), the father recovered his com- 
posure somewhat, and added gravely : 
‘* Of course this is a serious matter. I 
hope, trust, and believe that Vincent 
will receive no harm. If he does ” 
(here his eyebrows bristled again), “ I 
shall take the field myself.” 

“ We will see,” smiled Poinsett. 
“ My impression is that my turn comes 
in somewhere.” 

Here Cato, head waiter as well as 
valet, put in his oar. 
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“ That’s so, Mars Poinsett. We 
all has our turn, fightin’ these yere Mc- 
Alisters.” 

““ Why, what have you been at, 
Cato?” asked the young man. “ Chal- 
lenging the Judge? Or pulling the 
wool of his old mauma?” 

“No, sah. Yah, yah. I don’ go 
roun’ challengin’ white folks; knows 
my business better. An’ when I pulls 
wool, I pulls he wool. Jes had a 
tackle yesterday with Matt McAlister, 
the Judge’s ole man that waits on him. 
Matt he sets out, cause he’s yaller, 
an’ comes from Virginny, that he’s 
better than we is, we Souf Carliny nig- 
gahs. So every time I sees him I 
sasses him. Yesr mornin’ I meets 
him down to the sto’ — Mars Bill Wil- 
kins’s sto’, don’ ye know? — kinder 
lookin’ roun’ for bar’l o’ flour. ‘So,’ 
says I, ‘ Boss,’ says I, ‘how is things 
up to your ole shanty?’ He’s a kind- 
er gray ole fellow, don’ ye know? put- 
tin’ on airs like he was Noah, an’ treat- 
in’ everybody like they’s childern, roll- 
in’ his eyes out o’ the corners kinder, 
an’ crossin’ his arms jes as the Judge 
does. So he looked at me, an’, says 
he, ‘Boy, who is you?’ Says I, ‘I’m 
Cato Beaumont.’ So says he, ‘I 
thought it mought be some o’ that 
breedin’.’ Says I, ‘I was jes happen- 
in’ down here to teach you your man- 
ners.’ So says he, ‘Boy, my manners 
was learned befo’ you ever heerd they 
was sech things.’ Then I kinder tripped 
him, an’ he kinder tripped me, an’ then 
I squared off and fotched back, an’ says 
I i — 

“Why didn’t you hit him?” roared 
the Hon. Mr. Beaumont, who had been 
listening with great interest. “ What 
did you say another word for?” 

“T was jes gwine to tell you what I 
said,” returned Cato. ‘‘ But now, ’fore 
gracious, you done made me forget it., 
I said a heap to him.” 

* And so there wasn’t any fight after 
all,” inferred the smiling Poinsett. 
“And nobody got hurt. Heaven fa- 
vors the brave.” 

“It didn’t ’zactly come to a wras- 
tle,” confessed Cato. “ But I ’specs it 
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would, for I was gittin’ powerful mad: 
only jes as I was thinkin’ 0’ gwine at 
him one 0’ Mars Wilkins’s clerks come 
out, an’ says he, ‘ Boys, don’ make so 
much noise’; an’ so I quit.” 

Beaumont senior gave forth a mild 
growl of disapprobation, as deeply mel- 
low as the anger of waters in caves of 
the sea-shore. ‘Cowardly niggers,” 
was one sound which came from him ; 
and yet, although he despised negroes 
for being cowardly, he did not blame 
them for it; he knew that chivalry, 
prowess, and the like were properly 
white man’s business. 

Half an hour after breakfast pistol- 
shots resounded from an oak grove 
in rear of the mansion. Vincent was 
practising; had a board five feet eight 
inches high planted in the ground ; hit 
the upper part of it with fascinating 
accuracy. ‘Getting my hand in,” he 
remarked to his father, when the latter 
came out to look on; and presently 
the elder gentleman became interested, 
and made a few exemplary shots him- 
self. The two men were in the midst 
of this cheering recreation when Cato 
came running upon them with frantic 
gestures and a yell of “ Mars Peyt! 
Stage come! Miss Kate come!” 

“ What’s that, you rascal ?” roared 
Beaumont, his grim face suddenly trans- 
formed into the likeness of something 
half angelic, so honest and pure and fer- 
vent was its joy. Plunging a hairy hand 
into his pocket he drew out a grip of 
coins, threw them at the negro, and 
started for the house on a run which 
knocked him out of his wind in twenty 
paces. Then he halted, and shouted 
back, “ Vincent, hide those pistols. 
Cato, if you say a word about this busi- 
ness, I ‘ll skin you.” 

Then away again, on a plethoric can- 
ter, to meet his youngest daughter, his 
darling. 

In the rear piazza of the house a tall 
and lovely girl rushed into his arms 
with a cry of, “Father!” to which he 
responded with a sound which was 
much like a sob of gladness. There 
were tears of joy shed by somebody ; 
it was impossible to say whether they 
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came from Kate’s eyes or from her fa- 
ther’s ; but they were dried between 
their nestling, caressing cheeks. 

“Why, Kate! what a woman you 
are!” exclaimed Beaumont, holding 
her back at arm’s length to worship 
her. 

Vincent and Poinsett already stood 
by, waiting their turns for an embrace. 
It was clear enough that, whatever de- 
fects there might be in this Beaumont 
breed, the lack of family feeling was 
not one of them. 

Meantime Mrs. Chester and Tom 
were coming through the house, the 
former chattering steadily in a high, 
joyful soprano, and the latter roaring 
his lion-cub content in slangy exclama- 
tions. 

The scene contrasted with the pistol 
practise of the oak grove somewhat as 
paradise contrasts with the inferno. 

Of the paradise and the inferno, 
which is to win ? 


” 


CHAPTER xX. 


“Wuy didn’t you write that you 
had reached Charleston?” demanded 
Mr. Beaumont, when the first tornado 
of greeting had blown over. “I have 
been very anxious for the last few 
days,” adds this affectionate old gladi- 
ator. 

“Write? Did write,” answered 
Tom. “Sent off a three-decker of a 
letter. Youll get itin an hour or so. 
Came up in the same train with us 
probably. The mail service is n’t 
worth a curse. But hain’t you got 
your papers? So you don’t know any- 
thing about the shipwreck?  Ship- 
wreck! Yes. Do you think I’d come 
home in Charleston store-clothes if I 
had n’t been shipwrecked ? Trunks 
and steamer gone to the bottom of 
What’s-his-name’s locker.” 

And then came the story, Mrs. Ches- 
ter and Tom telling it at once, the for- 
mer in a steady gush of high soprano, 
and the latter in boisterous ejacula- 
tions. We will pass over this two- 
horse narrative, and come promptly to 
the amazement of Mr. Peyton Beau- 
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mont when he learned that there had 
been a McAlister on board the Mersey, 
breaking bread daily with his sister 
and his children. 

“ What the— Why the—” he com- 
menced andrecommenced. Then, like 
a pistol-shot, “ How did he behave 
himself ?” 

His eyes began to flame and his 
phalanxes of eyebrows to bring down 
their pikes, in suspicion of some insult 
which he would be called upon to 
avenge. 

“Did n’t know him at first,” ex- 
plained Tom. “ Did n’t find him out 
till— till I got ashore, Played pos- 
sum. Incognito.” 

“Incognito!” trumpeted Mr. Beau- 
mont. “ The scoundrel!” 

“ Incognito!” repeated Vincent and 
Poinsett, exchanging a look which also 
said, “ The scoundrel !” 

Kate flushed deeply ; of course she 
remembered the offer of marriage and 
the salvation from death: but either 
she did not think it wise at that mo- 
ment to speak in the young man’s 
defence, or she could not muster the 
courage. 

“And he dared to make your ac- 
quaintance under his incognito!” 
trumpeted away the senior Beaumont. 
“¢T never heard of such infamous trick- 
ery, never! It’s the most outrageous 
insult that ever our family was sub- 
jected to. By heavens, I am stupefied. 
I can’t believe it. And yet it is so like 
a McAlister. A mean, sneaking, un- 
derhanded lot. Possums! Foxes! 
Ca-ts!” This last word in a hiss and 
with a bristling worthy of the most bel- 
ligerent of old Toms. 

“T say,” began Tom. Then he turned 
to the two women. ‘ Now look here. 
You two ought to tell how the thing 
went. It’ll come best from a lady,” 
explained Tom, who did not think that 
a male Beaumont ought to be a peace- 
maker, not at least in a matter of Mc- 
Alisters. 

“Tt certainly was very singular con- 
duct,” twittered Mrs. Chester. “ I was 
excessively indignant when I first dis- 
covered the mystery. But—” 
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“ But what?” broke in Beaumont 
senior. “ What the d— dickens are 
you driving at?” 

Kate, who was sitting on a sofa be- 
side her father, slipped her hand around 
his neck, pulled his rugged cheek to- 
ward her and kissed it. She remem- 
bered what a pet she had been in her 
childhood, and she had perceived with- 
in the last few minutes that she was a 
pet still, and she felt now that it was 
time to begin to use her power. Beau- 
mont fondled her with his mighty arm, 
and uttered a chastened, not unmelo- 
dious growl like that of a panther at 
the approach of his favorite keeper. 

“But the truth is,” continued Mrs. 
Chester, “it is a very strange story, I 
am aware. It seems incredible, in one 
of that family. But I really believe the 
young man had good motives.” 

The truth further is, that Mrs. Ches- 
ter had had a few pleasant words of 
explanation and of parting with “the 
young man” in the hall of the Charles- 
ton Hotel. Tom had not called on 
Frank McAlister; no, Tom could not 
shoulder the responsibility of such a 
move as that ; he must leave the whole 
matter to the elders of his tribe. ‘‘ Look 
here, now,” he had said to Major Law- 
son, when the latter suggested the visit ; 
“T ain’t ungrateful to the chap for sav- 
ing my sister’s life ; but then you know 
the bloody old row; he’s a McAlis- 
ter, you see.” And then the Major had 
replied: “ My de-ar young fellow, you 
are, I have no doubt, perfectly judi- 
cious; see your ex-cel-lent father first.” 

But woman may do what man must 
not. Mrs. Chester, bewildered by some 
blarney of the Major’s (who had told 
her that Frank raved —‘“‘ Yes, my dear 
madam, fairly raved ” — about her) 
seized an opportunity to meet the hand- 
some youngster in one of the passages. 
There he explained the motives of his 
incognito, expressed his respect for the 
Beaumont name, and sagaciously add- 
ed some incense for herself. Ofcourse, 
too, he was wise enough not to say a 
word about his offer to her niece. The 
result of this conversation, and of some 
judicious remarks from Kate on the 
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way up to Hartland, was that Mrs. 
Chester (very weak on the subject of 
young men, remember) was half in- 
clined to forget the family feud and 
quite willing to say a good word for 
Frank McAlister. 

“J at least acquit him of bad mo- 
tives,” she spunkily added, firing up 
under her brother’s glare of angry 
amazement. 

“Just so,” putin Tom. “ The chap 
did play possum, but don’t believe he 
meant any harm. Said he wanted to 
keep out of a quarrel, and I feel bound 
to believe him.” 

“ Then he must be a coward,” scoffed 
Beaumont senior. 

“Scarcely,” said Tom. “Did n’t 
show that style. Tell him about it, 
aunt, or sis, one of you.” 

“ Papa, he saved my life,” whispered 
Kate, her voice failing at thought of 
that awful moment. “I went ten feet 
under water.” 

Her father caught her as if he were 
himself rescuing her from death. 

“You went —ten feet— under wa- 
ter!” he gasped. And he looked for 
a moment as if he could cry ten feet of 
water at the thought of her danger and 
her deliverance. 

“ And he saved her, after I’d lost 
her,” added Tom, walking up to Kate 
and kissing her. “I tell you, I ain’ta 
going to be very hard ona fellow that 
did that. He went clean under, slap 
into the middle of the ocean, right off 
the stern of the wreck.” 

“By heavens!” uttered Mr. Beau- 
mont. It was almost a groan; his 
solid old heart was throbbing unusual- 
ly ; he felt as if he were going to have 
a stroke of some sort. Presently he 
looked up, his yellow forehead wrinkled 
all over with perplexity, and gave Vin- 
cent a stare which said, “ How about 
that duel?” 

The young man’s habitual smile of 
self-sufficiency and satire was gone. 
Respectably affected for the moment, 
he earnestly wished that the difficulty 
with Wallace had not happened, and 
_queried whether he were not bound, 
as a gentleman, to fire in the air. 
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“But what is your opinion about 
this business, Kate?” asked Poinsett. 
“You have said nothing.” 

The girl threw off her beautiful timid- 
ity, and spoke out with beautiful firm- 
ness : — 

“ Of course, I am under the greatest 
obligations to Mr. McAkster. And, 
even if I were not, I should have noth- 
ing to say against him. I don’t know 
whether he did right or not in conceal- 
ing his name —” 

“He did n't,” Mr. Beaumont could 
not help muttering, while Vincent and 
Poinsett shook their chivalrous heads. 

“But that began with an accident,” 
continued Kate. ‘“‘ The captain made a 
mistake: he thought McAlister was 
McMaster; and then fe let it go so. 
He said that he did it for the sake of 
peace ; and I believe him. He seemed 
to be a gentleman. I believe every 
word he said.” 

“So do I,” added Mrs. Chester, re- 
membering how tall he was, and what 
a fine complexion he had. 

“And I,” confirmed Tom, rather 
hesitatingly, as if it were not quite the 
thing for a Beaumont to say. 

“ We are in what vulgar people call 
a fix,” laughed that easy old shoe of a 
Poinsett. ‘“ My dear little Kate,’’ play- 
ing with her chestnut ringlets, “ if he 
had n’t saved you, we should have 
gone mad, every soul of us. No fur- 
ther use for our sanity. But since he 
has saved you, we are in sloughs of 
perplexity. My respected father and 
my much esteemed brothers (descend- 
ants of the De Beaumonts of Kent and 
other places), we are threatened with 
the loss of our family institution, our 
race palladium. The feud with the 
McAlisters has been to us more than 
our coat of arms. I may almost call 
it the Beaumont established religion. 
It is impossible to conceal the fact that 
it has received a rude shock. Are we 
to drop away from the creed of our 
forefathers? Are we to have no faith? 
A merely human mind—such as I 
grieve to say mine is — recoils at the 
prospect.” 

Vincent, somewhat recovered from 
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his first emotion, gazed through half 
shut eyes at the joker, and inclined 
once more to fight his duel seriously. 
Beaumont senior got up, strode like a 
lion about the room, glared once or 
twice at Poinsett, and growled, “ This 
is jesting, sir, on a very serious mat- 
ter.” 

“T understand my brother,” struck 
in Kate, with a clear, sweet, firm note, 
which sounded like a challenge from a 
cherub’s clarion, if cherubs carry such 
an article. “ Why shouldn’t the quar- 
rel end?” 

All the men stared. Even Poinsett 
had not meant half so much. The 
words were audacious heyond any 
remembered standard of comparison. 
Words of such import had perhaps 
never before been uttered in the family. 

Mr. Beaumont halted abruptly, and 
gave the girl a look of astonishment 
and inquiry which seemed to ask, 
“Have we a queen over us?” 

Poinsett made a gesture of taking 
off a hat, and whispered smilingly, 
* Portia!” 

Mrs. Chester rustled her skirts in 
perplexity, and Tom’s eyes asked coun- 
sel of his father. 

“‘ My dear Kate, don’t be flustered,” 
said Poinsett, seeing that the child 
looked frightened at the sensation she 
had created ; “ what you have said was 
a perfectly natural thing to say, and, 
from the ordinary human point of view, 
a perfectly rational one. At the same 
time I suspect that we Beaumonts, not 
being of the ordinary human mould, 
are not fitted to discuss such a propo- 
sition without time for meditation. I 
apprehend that we had better lay it 
aside until our eyes have somewhat 
recovered from the first dazzle. Sup- 
pose you proceed, some one of you, 
or all three of you, with the ship- 
wreck.” 

The counsel seemed to suit the feel- 
ings of every one. Mr. Beaumont 
stopped his walk, nestled down again 
by his daughter’s side, and listened 
quietly to the threefold narrative. Not 
another word was said concerning the 
feud during the interview. 
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But, two hours later, the story of the 
duel got wind among the new-comers. 
Mrs. Chester, seated in her room amid 
old dresses which it was now necessa- 
ry to make over, listened to a stream 
of respectable gossip from her ancient 
maid and foster-sister, Miriam, a tall, 
dignified, and of course middle-aged 
negress, leaner and graver than is usual 
with her species. 

“Laws, Miss Marian!” said Miri- 
am, using the girlish title which she 
had always given to her born mistress. 
“Skacely a thing to wear! And all 
them trunks full of beautiful things 
gone to the bottom of the sea! Well, 
honey, it’s a warnin’ of the Lord’s not 
to set our hearts on the vanities of 
this world. We oughter feel mighty 
grateful to him when he takes the 
trouble to warn us. The blessed Lord 
he’s been powerful good to ye, Miss 
Marian. Mustn’t forgit he’s saved 
yer life, honey. Gin ye one more chance 
to set yer face straight for his city. 
An’ perhaps he had other plans, too. 
Perhaps he saw ye was comin’ to a 
time when ye would n’t be able to wear 
the fine fixin’s. We’se no idea gin’lly, 
how keerfully the Lord looks after 
us.” 

“What do you mean, Miriam ?” 
demanded Mrs. Chester, pettishly. 
“Do you mean to say I’m getting 
old? I don’t see it.” 

“Laws, honey, you’s young enough. 
Never see no lady hold out better ’n 
you do. Must say it: that’s a fact. 
But I’se talkin’ of somethin’ more sol- 
emn than growin’ old. You may be 
called on fo’ long, if the Lord don’t 
help in his mighty mercy, to put on 
mournin’.” 

“ Who’s sick?” demanded Mrs. 
Chester, more curious than anxious. 

“It’s Mars Vincent is sick. He’s 
sick with sin an’ wrath an’ anger. Per- 
haps he’s sick unto death. They’s 
gwine to be another duel, Miss Ma- 
rian.” 

Mrs. Chester looked up from her old 
dresses ; duels had always been very 
interesting to her. She had been the 
cause of two, and they were pleasant 
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remembrances. She liked to hear of 
such things and to talk of them, as 
much as that non-combatant hero-wor- 
shipper, Major Lawson. 

“They ’ve been tryin’ to keep it shet 
from you an’ Miss Katy,” continued 
Miriam. “Mars Vincent tole Cato 
he’d boot him, if he let on. But I’m 
gwine to tell of it, an’ I’m gwine to 
bear my witness agin it. It’s Satan’s 
works, this yere duelling is, an’ I’m 
gwine to say so. I don’t care who 
hears me. Mars Vincent may boot me 
if he likes, I ain’t afeard of bootin’.” 

“ Vincent sha’ n’t hurt yow,” declared 
Mrs. Chester, with that feeling of loy- 
alty towards an adherent which made 
a Southerner of old days fight for his 
slave, and makes a Southerner of these 
days fight for his dog. 

“ That’s you, Miss Marian. I know’d 
you ’d say jest that. But you need n’t 
git mad on my’count. The Lord he ll 
take care of me. Bless your soul, he 
allays does. But about this duel. It’s 
Satan’s works, as I ’se sayin’ ever 
sence the Lord had mercy on me, 
though you don’t think so. You has 
white folkses notions, all for fightin’ 
an’ shootin’. It’s Satan’s works, an’ 
I’ve prayed agin it; prayed many a 
time there might never be another duel 
in this fam’ly; prayed for this poor 
bloodstained fam’ly, all covered with 
blood an’ wounds; duels on duels an’ 
allays duels, ever sence I can ’mem- 
ber ; never hear of no sech folks for 
it. But "pears like Satan’s got the 
upper hands of my prayers, an’ here ’s 
Mars Vincent led away by him, pre- 
haps to his own destruction.” 

“But who is it with?’ demanded 
Mrs. Chester, vastly more interested 
in the news than in the sermonizing 
which accompanied it. 

“With Wally McAlister, that other 
poo’ fightin’ creetur, the Lord have 
mercy on his soul!” 

“ McAlister !” exclaimed Mrs. Ches- 
ter, in sudden excitement, not at all 
pleasurable. 

“Yes. Some mis’able chipper at the 
Presbyterian fair, not enough for two 
goslins to hiss about. Mars Vincent 
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he kinder sassed Wally, an’ then 
Wally he kinder sassed Mars Vincent, 
and now Bent Armitage he’s been 
over with the challenge, an’ it’s to be 
some time this week. An’ jes’s like- 
ly’s not one o’ them poor silly cree- 
turs’ll be standin’ befo’ the bar of 
God befo’ ’nother Sunday comes roun’, 
Won’t be able to call the Judge out 
there, if the judgment don’t suit him.” 

Mrs. Chester had dropped her dress- 
es. She had forgotten her usual gos- 
siping interest in duels. She was lean- 
ing back in her arm-chair, reflecting 
with a seriousness which wrinkled her 
forehead more than she would have 
liked, had she seen it. 

«“ Miriam, we must try to stop this,” 
was her conclusion. 

“Why, bless your darlin’ heart!” 
burst out the negress. ‘“ Why, laws 
bless you, honey! Has the blessed 
Lord touched your sperit at last? 
Never heerd you say that sort 0’ thing 
befo’", never. Stop it? Why, we’ll 
try, honey, hopin’ the Lord ’ll help us. 
But how’s we gwine to work? Who’s 
we to go at?” 

“Go and call Miss Kate,” ordered 
Mrs. Chester. 

“ Miss Katy? That poor, dear, lit- 
tle thing? Gwine to tell her about it, 
an’? she jes come home this very 
day?” 

“Go and call her,” repeated Mrs. 
Chester, who cared little for any one’s 
feelings, so that she compassed her 
ends. 

Kate came in, hair down and shoul- 
ders bare, more charming than usual. 
Elderly Miriam devoured her with her 
eyes, but kept a discreet silence as 
to her loveliness, remembering “ Miss 
Marian’s ” jealous spirit. The story of 
the duel was told. 

“© dear!” was the brief utterance 
of Kate’s vast sorrow and despair, as 
she seated herself on a stool and 
clutched her hands over her knees. 

“ Laws bless you, chile!” was the 
answering groan of Miriam. “TI didn’ 
want Miss Marian to go for to tell you. 
The Lord help this poo’ fam’ly! Al- 
lays in trouble!” 
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“But do you think he’ll be shot?” 
asked Kate. 

““What, Mars Vincent? Dear me, 
chile, he may be. He’s been shot 
twice.” 

“ But can’t it be stopped ?” 

“That is what I called you in for,” 
said Mrs. Chester. “I don’t believe 
this quarrel rests upon anything very 
important. I think it ought to be 
stopped. I do, indeed, Beaumont as I 
am, and Beaumont allover. But who’s 
to stop it? What can you do?” 

“Can’t my grandfather do some- 
thing ?” suggested the girl. 

“The very man!” shouted and 
laughed Miriam, jumping up from her 
squatting posture on the floor and 
waving her arms as if in benediction. 
“Jes the very man. Send over for 
Colonel Kershaw. Laws me, when I’se 
in trouble, I goes first to the Lord, an’ 
he gen’rally sends me to Colonel Ker- 
shaw. Why didn’ I ever think of him 
befo’? Specs I’se gittin’ old an’ fool- 
ish.” 

“Yes, your grandfather will come 
into play very nicely,” said Mrs. Ches- 
ter, who did not fancy the old gentle- 
man overmuch, principally because she 
was somewhat afraid of him. 

“T ll cut right out an’ start off a 
nigger after him,” volunteered Miriam. 
“You, Miss Katy, you jes write him a 
little letter, askin’ him to come right 
away to see you, jes saved from ship- 
wreck, you know. Tell him not to fail 
on no account ; you wants to see him 
powerful, this very day.” 

In ten minutes a mounted negro 
was galloping over the ten miles of 
country which separated the Beaumont 
from the Kershaw plantation. Late in 
the afternoon the Colonel arrived, bring- 
ing with him our gracious friend, Ma- 
jor Lawson. 

Colonel John Kershaw was one of 
those noble souls who look all their 
nobility. In his youth he had been a 
very handsome man, and at eighty he 
was venerably beautiful. His massive 
aquiline face, strangely wrinkled into 
deep furrows which were almost folds, 
was a sublime composition of dignity, 
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serenity, and benevolence. You would 
have been tempted to say that a great 
sculptor could not have imagined any- 
thing better suited to typify an intelli- 
gent, good, and grand oldage. Indeed, 
this head had been wrought patiently 
with both great strokes and tender 
touches by the mightiest of all sculp- 
tors. Perhaps no man ever looked 
upon it without feeling that it called 
for entire confidence and respect. Its 
moral grandeur of expression was 
heightened by the crown of nearly 
snow-white, though still abundant hair 
which overhung the deeply channelled 
forehead. Even the stoop which di- 
minished the height of his tall figure 
seemed to add to the spiritual impres- 
siveness of his appearance. 

Colonel Kershaw’s countenance per- 
fectly expressed his character. He 
was one of those simple, pure, hon- 
orable, sensible country gentlemen (of 
whom one meets more perhaps in our 
Southern States than in most other 
portions of this planet) who strike one 
as having a reserve of moral and intel- 
lectual power too great for their chances 
of action, and who lead one to trust 
that Washingtons will still be forth- 
coming when their country needs. For 
the readers of this story it is perhaps 
a sufficient proof of the weight and hu- 
manity of his influence, that, since his 
daughter had married a Beaumont, 
there had been only two duels between 
that race and the McAlisters, although 
there had been endless political differ- 
ences and other bickerings. In doing 
this much towards quelling the family 
feud, it was generally acknowledged 
that Colonel Kershaw had done won- 
ders. 

“How do you do, Beaumont?” he 
said in a deep, tremulous, mellow voice. 
“T have come to stay a day or so with 
you, and I knew you would be glad to 
see Lawson, who had just arrived to 
cheer me up. So Mrs. Chester, and 
Kate, and Tom have got home ? Where 
are the dear people ?” 

There was a little scream and rustle 
behind him ; it was the cry and the ap- 
proach of girlish love. The next mo- 
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ment Kate, always a worshipper of her 
grandfather and still fanatical in the 
old faith, was on his shoulder and in 
his arms. 

“Why, my dear little child!” said 
the old man. “ Why, my grand young 
lady!” he added, holding her back to 
get a fair view of her. “ Ah, I never 
shall hold you in my lap again,” he 
changed, one more of the joys of life 
gone. “Shall 1? shall 1?” he laughed 
when she told him that he would. 

Next Major Lawson seized the girl, 
holding and patting her hand and star- 
ing at her face and smiling. ‘“ Beautiful 
creature!” he murmured. “ Beautiful 
creature!” he whispered. “ Beau-ti-ful 
crea-ture!” he sighed into silence. 
But he was in earnest, not flattering 
purposely nor even consciously ; quite 
out of himself and quite sincere. “ How 
like your mother!” he continued to 
flute. “ Dear me, how like your grand- 
father! Colonel, your image! Your 
continuator. All your virtues and 
more than your graces!” 

Notwithstanding the differences of 
sex and years, the resemblance be- 
tween the two faces was indeed re- 
markable. Looking at the old man, 
you could see where the girl got her 
almost sublime expression of dignity, 
purity, and sweetness. 

“Q, go along, she’s all Kershaw,” 
soliloquized black Miriam, her arms 
akimbo, worshipping the pair. “ An’ 
her mother was, too, poor thing! 
Though how she could marry sech a 
tearer as Mars Peyt, beats me. Wal, 
women is women, an’ they ’s most all 
fools, specially when it comes to mar- 
ryin’. I s’pose it’s for some wonderful 
good end, or the Lord he would n’ 
make ’em so.” 

In short, the Colonel had an ovation 
from the whole household, male and 
female, white, black, and yellow. Beau- 
mont senior was almost petulant with 
jealousy, as he often had been before 
on such occasions; for he, too, domi- 
neering and passionate as he was, de- 
sired to be worshipped, especially by 
his youngest daughter. 

Presently the visitors were led away 
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by grinning negroes to their rooms 
over the columned veranda, which ran 
along the whole front of the mansion. 
Half an hour later, when the Colonel 
had washed off the dust of travel and 
combed his noble mane of silver, there 
was a little tapat his door and a silvery 
call, “ Grandpapa.” 

The old man started with pleasure ; 
he had been wondering whether she 
would come to him ; he had thought of 
it several times. 

“Why, come in, my darling!” and 
opening the door for her, he led her 
proudly to a chair. 

“TI am_ housekeeper,” she smiled, 
shaking her bunch of keys. 

“ And Mrs. Chester? I hope she is 
not discontented.” 

“Papa settled the thing himself. 
You know papa. But I don’t think 
aunt cares for the trouble. So we are 
all pleased. But O, I am so delighted 
tosee you! And you have n’t changed ; 
you are so like yourself. Isn’t it nice 
that grandpapas don’t grow? I am 
going to be silly with you; I am going 
to behave very little. You make me 
feel just like a child again. I want to 
sit in your lap as I used to do. Just 
this once, at any rate.” 

She installed herself on her throne, 
slipped a hand over his shoulder and 
smiled in his face. 

“Isn’t it doleful for you to live all 
alone? I wish our houses could be 
moved alongside each other. I hate 
to think of you all alone.” 

“‘] have my land and my people to 
take care of, dear. The time passes. 
Perhaps I am all the more fond of my 
friends for being a little lonely. Law- 
son was really very kind to come and 
see me. I was quite obliged to him.” 

“ Grandpapa, I am going to trouble 
you,” was the girl’s next speech. Her 
face suddenly lost the petting, gleeful, 
childlike expression which had shone 
from it hitherto. It assumed womanli- 
ness ; it ripened at once into a grave 
maturity; it was dignified, anxious, 
and yet remained beautiful; perhaps 
it was even more lovely than before. 

“It is too bad in me, but I must 
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worry you,” she went on. “ There 
are very serious matters passing here. 
There is to be a duel, grandpapa.” 


“A duel!” he repeated, his noble 
old face becoming still nobler with 
regret. 


“It is a quarrel between Vincent 
and Wallace McAlister.” 

“The old story,” murmured the 
Colonel, shaking his head at bloody 
reminiscences. ‘ My child, tell me all 
you know about it. We may be able 
to prevent it.” 

“But first I must tell you some- 
thing else,” she said, blushing slightly. 
“ There are special reasons why a duel 
between the families should not hap- 
pen now. It would be, I think, a great 
scandal.” 

Then she hurried through the story 
of her salvation from death by Frank 
McAlister. 

“My dear, Lawson told me this,” 
said the Colonel. “ Yes, as you think, 
a duel would be a scandal. It would 
be not only a crime, but a shame. I 
will see your brother. I will go at 
once.” 

“O, thank you! ‘You will succeed,” 
cried Kate, her face flushing with 
hope. 

“Let us hope so; but I may not. 
This old, old quarrel!” 


CHAPTER XI. 


WitH slow, heavy steps Colonel 
Kershaw descended the stairs, seeking 
for some one who would aid him in 
preventing the duel. 

Meeting the head of the family, he 
took his arm, led him out upon the 
lawn in front of the house, and asked, 
“ Beaumont, when is this affair between 
Vincent and Wallace McAlister to 
come off?” 

*©O, so you have heard of it!” stared 
Beaumont. “I am sorry. Come off? 
I understand it is to be day after to- 
morrow.” 

“Tt is a very unfortunate business, 
Beaumont. Under the circumstances, 
doubly unfortunate. Only a few days 
ago Frank McAlister saved Kate’s life. 
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And now Frank’s brother and Kate’s 
brother are to shoot each other.” 

“Yes, by heavens it is unfortunate!” 
admitted Beaumont with loud candor, 
very creditable to him. “It’s a devil- 
ish ugly piece of business, under the 
circumstances. It’s, by heavens, the 
awkwardest thing in my experience. I 
wish it hadn’t happened. I wish — 
under the circumstances, you under- 
stand —that Vincent was honorably 
out of it. That insolent, boorish, blast- 
ed McAlister ought to apologize. A 
more villanous, brutal insult I never 
heard of. Calling a Beaumont no gen- 
tleman! Good heavens!” Here his 
eyebrows bristled, and he breathed 
short and hard with rage. “ But, un- 
der the circumstances, I would say 
take his apology,” he resumed. “ Yes, 
Colonel, I’ve come to that. I have, 
indeed.” 

And Mr. Beaumont seemed to think 
he had come a long way in the path of 
peace. 

“But, if no apology arrives, then 
what?” gravely inquired the octoge- 
narian. 

“ Why then, I don’t see — What caz 
Vincent do? He’s pinned. No get- 
ting out of it. Must go out. Good 
heavens! / don’t want him to fight. 
But a gentleman can’t accept such lan- 
guage. You know as well as I do, 
Colonel, that he can’t.” 

“ But under the circumstances,” per- 
sisted Kershaw, not domineeringly, but 
meditatively. 

“ Yes, I know, —the circumstances,” 
almost groaned Beaumont. “We are 
under obligations to those people. 
First time, by heavens! But so it is. 
And, as I said, I’d like to have the 
thing settled, of course honorably.” 

He was not a little afraid of the old 
gentleman. Kershaw had long ago 
fought duels, and, moreover, he had 
served gallantly in the war of 1812; 
thus he was a chevalier sans reproche 
in the eyes of fighting men, and even 
Beaumonts must respect his record. 
Such a gentleman, too; he could no 
more counsel an unworthy deed than 
he could do it; it was not supposed 
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that he could so much as conceive of 
anything dishonorable. And here he 
was meditating, and evidently meditat- 
ing how to stop the duel, and so keep- 
ing his son-in-law on the anxious seat. 
At last came his decision, uttered in the 
impressive tones of old age, — tones 
which gave it the weight of an oracle. 

“J think, Beaumont, that, consider- 
ing what we owe to the McAlisters, 
Vincent might honorably withdraw the 
challenge, assigning our obligation as 
the cause of the withdrawal.” 

“You don’t mean it!” gasped Beau- 
mont. “Withdraw the challenge! 
Why, Colonel, — why, good heavens !” 

All his respect for the old man (and 
he did respect him above any other 
being that he knew of) could hardly 
keep him from exploding with anger. 

“That is my advice,” proceeded Ker- 
shaw, gently. “You know who I am 
and what my opinion is worth, I 
solemnly believe that, in withdrawing 
the challenge on that ground, Vincent 
would not only do a gentlemanly thing, 
but would do the only thing that a gen- 
tleman in his position should do.” 

Beaumont was cowed by this great 
authority, and, after some further ejac- 
ulations, lapsed into perplexed silence. 

“Are you willing, my dear Beau- 
mont, that I should advise Vincent to 
this step ?” inquired the Colonel. 

“ Well, well, have it your own way,” 
returned the other, a little impatiently. 
“You ought to know, of course you 
do know. I put the whole matter in 
your hands. You have my consent, if 
you can get Vincent’s. But for God’s 
sake, Colonel, remember that the hon- 
or of the family is in your hands.” 

He writhed as if he were handing 
over his whole fortune to be the gage 
of some more than doubtful specula- 
tion. 

“If the step is taken, I will make it 
known that it is taken by my advice,” 
promised Kershaw. 

“Ah!” breathed Beaumont, much 
relieved. 

“Who is Vincent’s second ?” asked 
the Colonel. 


“Bentley Armitage. And there — 
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speak of the Devil, you know — there 
he comes. Well now, you won’t mind 
my quitting you; you won’t take it 
hard, Kershaw? I don’t object to 
your proposition ; but I don’t want to 
be responsible for it.” 

“I thank you, Beaumont, for letting 
me assume the responsibility.” 

And so they parted, the Honorable 
dodging shamefacedly into the house, 
and the Colonel advancing to meet 
Armitage. 

“Colonel, good evening,” was the 
young man’s easy salute. “Glad to 
see you looking so hearty, sir.” 

“You are well, I hope, sir?” bowed 


Kershaw. ‘And your brother and his 
wife?” 

“ All peart, I thank you. Never bet- 
ter 


Bentley was a tall young man, rather 
too slender to be well built, with a 
swinging, free-and-easy carriage. He 
had a round face, a moderately dark 
complexion, a deep and healthy color, 
coarse and long chestnut hair, and a 
small curling mustache. The smile 
with which he spoke was a very curious 
one, being marked by a drawing up of 
the right corner of his mouth into the 
cheek, which gave it an almost un- 
pleasantly quizzical expression. There 
was something odd, something provin- 
cial, or one might say old-fashioned, in 
his tone of voice and pronunciation ; 
but you were disposed to infer from his 
manner that this peculiarity was the 
result of an affectation, rather than ofa 
lack of habit of good society. It was 
evident enough that he used such ru- 
ral terms as “peart” and “hearty” 
in the way of slang. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Armitage, for be- 
ing direct with you,” said Kershaw. 
“JT understand that you are the second 
of Vincent in this affair with Wallace 
McAlister.” 

“Just so, Colonel,” replied Bent, 
striding along beside the old man, and 
speaking as composedly as if it were 
a question of possum-hunting. His 
gait, by the way, was singular, his right 
foot coming down at every step with a 
slap, as if it were an ill-hung wooden 
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one. This was the result of a shot 
received in a duel (he generally spoke 
of it as his snake-bite), which had 
caused a partial paralysis of the lifting 
muscle. 

Kershaw now repeated what he had 
said to Beaumont, advising and urging 
that Vincent should withdraw his chal- 
lenge. 

“JT don’t think that cock would fight, 
Colonel,” coolly judged Bentley. “I 
allow due weight to the motive which 
you suggest. It is a hefty one. But 
withdrawing a challenge, without a 
previous withdrawal of the affront, is 
a step which has no sufficing prece- 
dent, at least so far as I know. I pre- 
sume that, if it were left to my princi- 
pal, he would not consent to it.” 

“TI am speaking with the knowl- 
edge of Mr. Beaumont,” continues the 
patient and persevering peacemaker. 
““ Have you any objection to my dis- 
cussing this point with Vincent in your 
presence ?” 

“Not the slightest, Colonel. Walk 
this way. Well nose him out in the 
oak grove, I reckon. You see, Colo- 
nel, aside from other considerations, 
this move might be taken advantage 
of by the McAlisters. They might do 
bales of bragging over it. Just imagine 
old Antichrist blowing his trumpet.” 

“Who?” inquired the elder, with a 
puzzled and rather shocked stare. 

“T beg pardon. I mean Judge Mc- 
Alister. It’s a poor joke which pleases 
our friend, Mr. Beaumont. — It’s a 
compliment to your mas’r, anyway,” he 
added with a smile, addressing Miriam, 
who was just then passing the couple. 

“Ah, Mars Bent!” replied the pious 
negress. “ You best quit that kind o’ 
jokin’ befo’ you gits into t’ other world. 
You may laugh on t’ other side o’ your 
mouf yet, Mars Bent.” 

Bentley took his reproof good-hu- 
moredly, curling up his odd smile into 
the dimple of his right cheek, and nod- 
ding pleasantly to Miriam. 

“ There’s Vincent,” was his next re- 
mark. ‘“ Hul-loo, there! Hold your 
horses. — Colonel, excuse me for yell- 
ing. My clapper doesn’t work well 
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to-day. I mean my right foot; it flops 
more than usual. I call it my clapper, 
and the other one my clipper.” 

“Can’t that trouble be cured?” in- 
quired Kershaw, with honest interest. 

“Don’t suppose it. In fact, know it 
can’t. I am doctor enough to know 
that.” 

Yes, Bentley was a physician ; had 
graduated at Philadelphia. By the 
way, it is perfectly amazing how many 
medical gentlemen there are in the 
South. A literary friend tells me that, 
during a six months’ experience among 
the smaller towns and ruder taverns of 
the slave States, he slept with nearly a 
hundred doctors. Concerning Bentley 
it is almost needless to add, that, being 
a planter of considerable means, he 
never prescribed, except for his own 
negroes. 

“JT should be very glad to obtain 
your influence on the side of peace in 
this affair,” continued Kershaw. ‘‘ We 
are both connections of the family.” 

“ Exactly, Colonel,” answered Bent- 
ley, remembering with the utmost zoz- 
chalance that his brother Randolph was 
the husband of Peyton Beaumont’s 
eldest daughter. ‘“ Well, I will say 
this much, that I’ve no objection to any 
course that my principal will accept.” 

Half disgusted with this cool and 
irreverent youngster, Kershaw pushed 
on in thoughtful silence, and soon met 
Vincent. 

“ A proposition,” was Bentley’s brief 
introduction to the matter in hand. 
“The Colonel has something to sug- 
gest which I approve of his suggest- 
ing.” 

Vincent, his habitual ironical smile 
dismissed for the present, bowed re- 
spectfully, and listened without a word 
until the old man had stated his propo- 
sition. When he spoke it was with a 
perfectly calm demeanor and a bland 
finish of intonation. 

“Tt appears to me that I am called 
upon to subordinate myself too en- 
tirely to the — we will say duties of 
the family. After I have obtained my 
personal reparation from Mr. Wallace 
McAlister, I am willing to enter into 
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an expression of our common obliga- 
tion to Mr. Frank McAlister. What 
does my second think ?” 

“Just to oblige the Colonel,” ex- 
plained Bentley, “ I agree to throw the 
affair entirely out of my hands, and re- 
place it entirely in yours. That is, 
with your permission, you understand. 
So why not play your own cards, Vin- 
cent?” 

‘Come into the house, gentlemen,” 
begged the Colonel. 

“ Why so?” asked Vincent. 

“The affair zy a family affair. I 
must beg leave to insist upon that view 
of it. It is so complicated with family 
obligations and proprieties, that it can- 
not be treated separately. Such is 
my opinion and such will be public 
opinion. Let me beg of you to discuss 
it in family council. I ask this as a per- 
sonal favor. I ask it as a great favor.” 

If Kershaw’s request was a strange 
one, and if he supported it by neither 
precedent nor sufficient argument, it 
must be remembered that he was very 
old and very good, and was, in short, 
the most venerable being whom these 
two young men knew. After a brief 
hesitation, Vincent nodded an unwill- 
ing assent, and the three walked back 
to the house. Passing the door of the 
dining-room, Bentley Armitage, who 
was lagging a little behind the others 
because of his “snake-bite,” was ar- 
rested by a vision. Kate was looking 
out upon him, beautiful enough to fas- 
cinate him and eager enough to flatter 
him. 

“ Mr. Armitage,” she called, — in her 
anxiety it was a whisper, — unmeant 
but intoxicating compliment. 

“Miss Beaumont.” And Bentley 
bowed in the stiff way common to men 
with “game legs.” “My relative, I 
venture to put it. I haven’t had the 
pleasure of meeting you before in five 
years.” 

“Yes, and I have grown and all that,” 
replied Kate, trying to laugh and look 
coquettish, for she was hysterically 
eager to please him. “ Mr. Armitage, 
after five years, the first thing is that I 
want a favor of you.” 
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“To hear is to obey,” said Bentley, 
quoting from the “ Arabian Nights,” 
— favorite reading of his. 

Desperation made Kate eager, auda- 
cious, and straightforward. 

“TI know all about this duel,” she 
went on. ‘I don’t know whether you 
consider it proper for me to talk about 
it. But I must. Do you think, Mr. 
Armitage, that I like to come home 
and find my brother on the point of 
risking his life ?” 

Bentley wanted to say that he was 
not responsible for the duel, but did 
not feel that the code of honor justified 
him in such a speech. 

“Tt wouldn't be natural,” he ad- 


mitted. “I don’t suppose you do 
like it. Very sorry for the circum- 
stances.” 


“It makes me miserable.” (Here 
there was a quiver of the mouth which 
moved Bentley to his fingers’ ends.) 
“If you can say anything, —and I am 
sure you can say something, —do say 
it. Do give me your help to make 
peace. Iam sure you can find a word 
to say, I don’t know what. You will 
oblige me so much. You will oblige 
my grandfather. You will do right. I 
know it must be right to stop this duel. 
Won't you, Mr. Armitage, can’t you, 
do me this great favor?” 

There was no resistance possible. 
There was a hand laid upon Bentley 
Armitage stronger than the code duello. 
He promised that he would throw his 
influence — or, as he slangily phrased 
it, drop his little ballot—on the side 
of peace. Kate gave hima smile which 
suggested a better world, and sent him 
on his way a softer-hearted man than 
he had ever been before. 

In a few minutes there was what 
might be called a family parliament in 
the long parlor. Mr. Beaumont, his 
three sons, Colonel Kershaw, and Bent 
Armitage sat as gravely as Indian sa- 
chems in a council. 

““We ought to have calumets and 
wampum belts,” whispered Bentley to 
Tom; but the youngster, reverent of 
the code duel/o and of the family honor, 
declined to smile. 
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“Gentlemen, this is an extraordinary 
occasion,” said Colonel Kershaw, ris- 
ing as if to address the United States 
Senate. 

“It is, indeed,” burst out Vincent, 
unable to control the excitability of his 
race. ‘I believe I am the first gentle- 
man who ever had his family called in 
to prevent him from demanding repa- 
ration for an insult. It is a most ex- 
traordinary and embarrassing situation. 
I make my protest against the absurd- 
ity of it.” 

“You're right, old fellow,” declared 
Tom. Tom was young, and he was 
boyish for his age; like all boys, he 
felt it necessary to take the warlike 
side of things; it seemed to establish 
his courage and make a man of him. 
“Td like to have this thing blow over,” 
he continued. “I was mightily in fa- 
vor of having it blow over. But after 
the challenge has been sent, don’t see 
how you can withdraw it. That’s 
where I draw my line.” 

“You are interrupting the Colonel,” 
said Vincent, who felt that everybody 
was interfering with his business, and 
so was petulant with everybody. 

“T understand that my principal as- 
sented to this council,” put in Bent 
Armitage, seeing that things were go- 
ing against peace, and remembering 
his promise to Kate. 

Vincent stared. Was his second to 
be against him? Was Bent Armitage 
going to turn pdacemaker ? 

“T did assent,” he muttered, fixing 
his half-shut eyes on the floor, and 
softly clutching his hands to keep down 
his irritability. 

“Gentlemen,” resumed the patient 
Kershaw, “I have but a few words to 
say. I do not propose to attack the 
code duello. Although it is repugnant 
to my feelings, at least in these latter 
years, I do not propose to ignore it. 
I know how thoroughly it is fixed in 
your views of life and in the habits of 
our society. I consent, though not 
with satisfaction, that you should in 
general be guided by it. But the code 
does not include the whole of human 
duty and honor; you will admit thus 
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much. There are other proprieties 
and gentilities. Now on this extraor- 
dinary occasion it seems to me that 
these other proprieties and gentilities 
are more imperious than the demands 
of the code. You, Beaumont, have 
had a daughter saved from death by a 
McAlister. You, Vincent, have had 
a sister saved from death by a McAlis- 
ter. Under the circumstances, is it 
right for Beaumonts to shoot McAlis- 
ters? I put one duty against another. 
I say that the obligation of gratitude 
overbalances the obligation of vindi- 
cation of gentility. What I propose, 
therefore, is this: withdraw the chal- 
lenge, because of the debt of gratitude ; 
make that debt the express ground of 
the withdrawal. If Mr. Wallace Mc- 
Alister does not then retract his epi- 
thet, he will, in my opinion, prove him- 
self ungentlemanly, stolid, and brutal, 
and we can afford to despise his com- 
ments. What do you say, my dear 
Beaumont ?” 

“By heavens, Kershaw! By heav- 
ens!” stuttered Beaumont. “It's 
puzzling, by heavens. Well, if you 
must know what I think, I admit that 
you have made a strong point, Ker- 
shaw. A very strong point indeed, 
Kershaw. We don’t want to go before 
the world as ungrateful and that sort 
of thing. That is n’t gentlemanly. On 
the whole, Kershaw, — well, on the 
whole, I say, taking into view all the 
circumstances, you know, —I don’t 
see any valid objection to your propo- 
sition. Hem. I don’t object. That’s 
just it; I don’t object.” 

With these words, Beaumont bowed 
his bristling head in great perplexity, 
wondering whether he had done right 
or wrong. Colonel Kershaw and Bent 
Armitage both glanced anxiously at 
Vincent. The curious Lawson, who 
had been dodging about the hall and 
had overheard most of the proceedings, 
peeped through a door-crack to get a 
view of the same young gladiator. The 
fat Poinsett nodded his large head two 
or three times, as if in assent to the 
proposition, but said nothing. Tom, 
overwhelmed by his father and the 
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Colonel together, stared vacantly at 
the floor. 

“T venture to say that I see no valid 
cause for objection,” observed Bentley 
Armitage, remembering his promise to 
Kate. 

“T do,” burst out Vincent, looking 
up angrily at Armitage. “I wish it 
understood that I am as grateful as I 
ought to be to Mr. Frank McAlister 
for his act of common humanity. But 
when it comes to withdrawing a chal- 
lenge, — good heavens! I had abun- 
dant provocation, and I have it still. 
Let Wallace McAlister withdraw his 
epithet. He is at full liberty to do 
so. That is where peace should be- 
gin.” 

Major Lawson left his post near the 
door, and skipped across the hall into 
the dining-room. In ten seconds more 
Kate Beaumont, as pale and mild as a 
saint newly taken to glory, came out of 
the dining-room, crossed the hall, and 
entered the awful family council. Bent- 
ley Armitage rose and offered a chair. 
Poinsett smiled with an amused look, 
and beckoned her to his side. Kershaw 
held out his hand, and Vincent turned 
away his head. Mr. Beaumont said, 
in a tone of much wonder and faint 
remonstrance, “ Kate!” 

The girl, without noticing any of the 
others, advanced upon Vincent, seated 
herself beside him, looked eagerly in 
his averted face, and seized one of his 
hands. 

“© Vincent, this is my first night at 
home in four years,” she said in a 
trembling voice. “I shall not sleep 
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I shall do nothing but see 
my brother brought home —” She 
could not finish this sentence. “ And 
my first night at home! You could 
make it such a happy one, Vincent! 
Don’t you think anything of my be- 
ing saved from death? There was no 
hope for me, if it had not been for this 
man’s brother. I had bid good-by to 
you all.” 

Here her father’s grim face had a 
shock ; he twisted his mouth oddly, 
and rolled his eyes like a lunatic; he 
was trying to keep from blubbering. 
Colonel Kershaw clasped his wrinkled 
hands suddenly, as if returning thanks 
to Heaven, or praying. Lawson, lis- 
tening in the hall, capered from one 
foot to the other as if he were on 
hot iron plates, and drew his cambric 
handkerchief. 

“T don’t want such a duel as this,” 
Kate went on. “It does seem to me 
so horribly unnatural. Not this time, 
Vincent; don’t fight this time. Do 
make this my first night at home a 
happy one. O, I will be so grateful to 
you; I will be such a sister to you! 
Dear, can’t you answer me?” 

Mr. Beaumont rose abruptly and got 
himself out of the room. He did not 
fully want his son to do what he still 
considered not quite chivalrous; and 
yet he could not bear to hear him re- 
fuse Kate this great and passionately 
sought for boon. One after another, 
Kershaw, Bent Armitage, Poinsett, and 
Tom followed him. The pleading sis- 
ter and the sullen brother were left 
alone. 


to-night. 


fF W. DeForest. 


JOHN WESLEY. 


‘oe have been many lives of 
Wesley and histories of the rise of 
Methodism written already, but there is 
still another before us by Julia Wedg- 
wood, an Englishwoman, who states in 
her Preface that her book “is not to 
be regarded as a biography. It is an 
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attempt to delineate the influence of a 
particular man upon his age. Hence 
the background to the central figure is 
treated with an attention which will 
seem out of proportion to the slight- 
ness of the whole sketch, unless it is 
constantly borne in mind that the ob- 
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ject of representation is, not the vicissi- 
tude of a particular life, but that ele- 
ment in the life which impressed itself 
on the life of a nation, —an element 
which cannot be understood without a 
study of aspects of national thought 
which, on a superficial view, might ap- 
pear wholly unconnected with it’? On 
reading the book and comparing it with 
the previous lives of Wesley, we are 
pleased by the authoress’s impartial- 
ity and the absence of that partisan- 
ship or dislike which appeared in his 
earlier biographers ; it is hard to write 
of any great man and “nothing ex- 
tenuate, nor set down aught in mal- 
ice”; she seems to have preserved a 
happy medium in her sketch. Wheth- 
er we could have a life of any man so 
wholly devoted to the interest and wel- 
fare of others, and gain from it any im- 
pression of the man and his character 
in all its weakness, strength, and pecu- 
liarities, without at the same time study- 
ing his influence on and relation to the 
age in which he lived and labored is 
very doubtful. Though the condition 
of society and the various phases of 
the life of the period are sketched with 
skill and clearness, we confess to feel- 
ing a lack of personality in the narra- 
tion of Wesley’s private life, but, per- 
haps, that is a morbid fancy which has 
grown by what it feeds on, for this is a 
very anecdote-loving, biographical, lion- 
hunting, interviewing world that we 
live in, and from,a fallen emperor to 
‘the adventurous aeronaut who escapes 
the Prussian sharpshooter’s ball in flee- 
ing from the besieged city, the actions, 
sentiments, and habits of each must be 
chronicled. Perhaps Wesley’s natural 
coldness of manner and rather imperi- 
ous habits of command made intimate 
relations with him difficult ; and his in- 
felicitous matrimonial experience would 
rather strengthen that belief, if the 
harsh tone of his letters to his wife is 
taken into consideration. 

At the time of Wesley’s appearance 
as a religious teacher England was in 
asad state of irreverence, indifference, 
and atheism, if the complaints of the 
writers of that day are worthy of belief. 
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One historian says: “It was the tran- 
sition period from an age in which the 
decencies of life were very imperfectly 
observed, to an age in which decorum 
was beginning to assert an authority, 
which has steadily gone on, to preserve 
a greater semblance of morality, and, 
therefore, in no inconsiderable degree, 
to hold fast its substance.” Lord 
Chesterfield and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, neither of them among those 
likely to take a severe estimate of vice, 
mention the low state of morals. Lord 
Chesterfield, in 1737, in his famous 
speech against licensing the stage, 
says, after the fullest admission that 
the complaint was justified: ‘‘ When 
we complain of the licentiousness of 
the stage, I fear we have more reason 
to complain of the general decay of 
virtue and morality amoug the peo- 
ple.” Lady Mary writes in a letter to 
the Countess of Mar, in 1723: “Iam 
told that there is at this moment a bill 
cooking up at a hunting seat in Nor- 
folk to have zof taken out of the Com- 
mandments, and inserted in the Creed 
at the ensuing session. It certainly 
might be carried on with great ease, 
the world being utterly vevenu des ba- 
gattelles ; and honor, virtue, and reputa- 
tion, which we used to hear of in our 
nursery, are as much laid aside as 
crumpled ribbons.” 

If we can judge anything by the 
amusements of a people, the lower 
classes were very brutal and degraded. 
Steele writes, in the Guardian, in 1713: 
“Tam sorry that this temper (an en- 
joyment of the sufferings of animals) is 
become almost a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of our nation, from the ob- 
servation which is made by foreigners 
on our beloved amusements, bear-bait- 
ing, cock-fighting, and the like. It will 
be said that these are the amusements 
of the common people. It is true, 
but they are the amusements of no 
other common people. I wish I knew 
how to answer the reproach which is 
cast on us thereby.” Hogarth says of 
his “ Progress of Cruelty,” that if “it 
has checked the progress of cruelty the 
very sight of which renders the streets 
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of our metropolis so distressing to 
every feeling mind, I am more proud 
of having been the author than I should 
be of having painted Raphael’s Car- 
toons.” Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
in his egotistical but entertaining Me- 
moir of himself, speaks of his suffer- 
ings at school from the ill-treatment of 
those older than himself, one “a full- 
grown boy, just ready for college. A 
little boy, with remarkably long flaxen 
hair, and myself, were the chosen ob- 
jects of his cruelty; he used to knot 
our hair together and drag us up and 
down the school-room stairs, for his di- 
version.” That may be excused on the 
ground of the high spirits and playful- 
ness of youth, but in such cases it 
would seem as if “the child is father 
of the man.” There was a brutal in- 
difference to human life. Death, when 
the result of accident, was considered a 
fair subject of mirth. During the se- 
vere winter of 1737, when the Thames 
was frozen over and booths erected 
upon it, an exciseman fell into one of 
the holes made in the ice, and the 
brutal jest made on the drowned man, 
“that if the owner of the booth had 
any run goods he was lost, as an ex- 
ciseman was gone into his cellar,” is 
merely given as the good saying of a 
‘merry fellow’ against the member of 
an unpopular class. Robberies were 
committed with perfect impunity in the 
very heart of London, and ladies re- 
turning from the opera were stopped 
and relieved of their watches and jew- 
els, the thieves being undeterred by 
the fact that the theft of even as small 
a sum as five shillings was often pun- 
ished with hanging, if they were so un- 
fortunate as to be caught. The mas- 
sacre of the prisoners of Culloden and 
the merciless laws, so modified and soft- 
ened by the untiring labor of Romilly, 
by which people were hung for the 
most trifling offences, amid the jeers 
and jests of a drunken and savage 
crowd gathered for the show, are un- 
pleasant pictures of the refinement of 
the eighteenth century ; but there is a 
fair side as well, and we can see the 
dawning of brighter days in the evident 
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the mere fact of the mention of these 
events with regret by the writers of 
that time. 

Though there were pure and learned 
men in the Church at this period, they 
were the exception rather than the 
rule, and there was very little respect 
shown to the clergy ; if we may judge 
of their position by the literature of the 
day, it was far from enviable. In one 
letter in a magazine, a writer com- 
plained that the chaplain was not ex- 
pected to remain at table during the 
second course. Another paper nar- 
rates the rebuff experienced by a clergy- 
man who ventured to help himself to a 
jelly : “ The lady of the house,” says the 
writer, “though otherwise a devout wo- 
mtan, told me that it did not become 
aman of my cloth to delight in such 
frivolous food.” Knight says: “The 
apathy of the clergy at this period was 
imperious as their indecorum. Their 
eloquence was of the tamest charac- 
ter”? An accomplished foreigner, M. 
Grosley, thus describes their sermons : 
“The pulpit declamation was a tedious 
monotony. With regard to the truth 
of this assertion I appeal to themselves 
and to the progress which religion thus 
inculcated makes in England.” Dr. 
Campbell says of the Temple Church, 
where the brother of Thurlow preached : 
“The discourse was the most meagre 
composition, and the delivery worse. 
He stood like Gulliver stuck in the 
marrow-bone, with the sermon, news- 
paper-like in his hand, and, without 
grace of emphasis, he in slow cadence 
measured it forth.” Goldsmith wrote 
of the lower classes: “ They who want 
instruction most find least in our re- 
ligious assemblies.” It is evident that 
the great founders of Methodism filled 
by their earnest and impressive preach- 
ing and fervent prayers a vast and in- 
creasing need, especially among the 
middle and lower classes of England, 
and Wesley was one of the great lead- 
ers in the work. 

He was born at Epworth in Lincoln- 
shire in 1703, and passed his early 
years there; when only six years of 
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age he very narrowly escaped being 
burned to death, and in after life com- 
memorated the event by the selection 
of the saying, “Is not this a brand 
snatched from the burning?” for his 
epitaph. John was the second son of 
his parents, and there were born to 
them nineteen children, most of whom 
died in infancy. His father, from the 
description given of him, we fancy 
rather timid and narrow in his views, 
and though zealous and devout, ill 
suited to the rough Fenmen over 
whom he was settled. His mother was 
a woman of marked character, and her 
sons referred many doubts and ques- 
tions to her strong, clear judgment. 
She evidently influenced them much, 
and, though stern in her discipline, was 
not unworthy such sons. We are not 
surprised at Mrs. Wesley’s account of 
her management of children, when we 
reflect on the size of her family. She 
wrote to John, at his request, telling 
him her ideas: “In order to form the 
minds of children, the first thing to be 
done is to conquer their will.” This 
difficulty was overcome so effectually 
with the little Wesleys, that “ when any 
of them were ill there was no difficulty 
in making them take the most unpleas- 
ant medicine,”—a triumph which 
comes vividly home to one’s imagina- 
tion. ‘When turned a year old they 
were taught to fear the rod and cry 
softly.” Perhaps repression at that 
early age caused the Wesleys to be so 
irrepressible and strenuous to be heard 
in after life. Mrs. Wesley was only 
following out the common practice in 
her severe discipline; at that time 
obedience of the most rigid kind was 
exacted by, and usually paid to par- 
ents, and even in a Royal Palace we 
read of a Crown Prince unmercifully 
beaten with a rattan cane by a stern 
parent for some trifling offence; and 
princesses obliged to stand hours be- 
fore their mother, till ready to drop with 
fatigue. People then felt that in spar- 
ing the rod they spoilt the child. As 
the son of a pious and devout mother, 
Wesley early received from her reli- 
gious instruction, She wrote to her 
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husband: “On Thursday I talk with 
Jacky, and on Saturday with Charles.” 
We nowhere find any instances of that 
early and distressing piety usually as- 
cribed to such children, which are 
probably for the most part fictitious. 
He was educated first at the Charter- 
House, and entered Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, at the age of seventeen. It is 
stated that the condition of Oxford at 
that time “may be regarded as the low- 
est point in the history of that Univer- 
sity”; and Cambridge was not behind 
Oxford in its capacity ‘‘ for ruining 
its students.” Many years later Wil- 
berforce says, ‘*1 was horror-struck 
at their conduct.” Of Oxford Gibbon 
wrote, and has portrayed one of his 
tutors, supposed to be a fair specimen 
of the class, as one who “remembered 
that he had a salary to receive, and for- 
got that he had a duty to perform”; and 
says of the management, “that at the 
most precious season of youth, whole 
days and weeks were suffered to elapse 
without labor or amusement, without 
advice or account”; and the time he 
spent there was to him “the most idle 
and unprofitable period of his life.” 
Adam Smith, in his “ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” says that, “In the University of 
Oxford the greater part of the profess- 
ors have for these many years given 
up even the, pretence of teaching.” 
While at Oxford at the age of twenty- 
two, Wesley made the first protest 
against Predestination, “ which, fifty 
years later, split the body formed by 
him into two parts, separated by a 
deadly antagonism ; and it is interest- 
ing to mark the complete identity of 
the nascent and mature thought”; for 
a time he was much influenced by 
William Law, who says, “I was once a 
kind of oracle to Mr. Wesley.” Two 
or three times in a year the brothers 
John and Charles travelled the whole 
distance from Oxford to London, on 
foot, to visit this oracle,— “the mark 
of a devotion in which they were not 
singular,” as Law occupied at this time 
the position of a kind of spiritual physi- 
cian. One of his remarks to his pupil 
is worth noting: ‘ We shall do well to 
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aim at the highest degrees of perfection, 
if we may thereby attain at least at 
mediocrity.” Wesley became curate 
at his native place, Epworth, in 1727, 
but returned to Oxford in 1729, having 
been previously elected to a fellowship 
in Lincoln College. At this time he 
was very unsocial in his habits, and was 
“strongly tempted to accept the mas- 
tership of a Yorkshire school,” from 
no other attraction than the “frzghtful 
description given of the situation, which 
was,” he writes, “so pent up between 
two hills, that it was scarce accessible 
on any side, so that you can expect 
little company from without, and with- 
in there is none at all.” This pleasant 
plan of a cheerful residence he was 
obliged to relinquish, as the school was 
given to another. He excited dislike 
in others by his unsocial disposition, 
and it brought on him manifestations 
which his mother called “brisk buf- 
foonery,”” and which drew from his fa- 
ther the warning, that “it is a callow 
virtue that cannot bear to be laughed 
at.” After Wesley’s return to Oxford, 
he and his brother, with some others, 
endeavored by their example and teach- 
ing to induce many to turn from their 
evil ways. They brought on them- 
selves much dislike; and attempts to 
detach from their little society different 
members, “not only by idle lads, but 
by men of position and learning; by 
violence, by threats, or by persuasion,” 
did succeed with some few of their band. 

In 1735 General Oglethorpe, then 
Governor of Georgia, the philanthropist 
whose “benevolence of soul” is eulo- 
gized by Pope, — the accomplished vet- 
eran whose life Johnson desired to 
write, “the delightful old beau” of 
that pink of propriety, Hannah More, 
— invited John and Charles Wesley to 
return as parish priests to the young 
colony founded by him, and settled by 
the unfortunate people whom he had 
taken from the debtors’ prisons of Lon- 
don. This proposal they both accepted, 
though John at first refused on his 
mother’s account. She was then left 
to her sons’ care, as Mr. Wesley had 
died a short time before. John wrote, 
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and comfort.” She however wrote, 
when told of his hesitation: “Had I 
twenty sons, I should rejoice that they 
were so employed, though I should 
never see them more.” General Ogle- 
thorpe was accompanied by several In- 
dian chiefs, who appeared at court in 
European costume, though they had 
desired at first to wear their usual at- 
tire, which was very scanty. ‘“ Prince 
William, afterwards Duke of Cumber- 
land, —the ‘butcher’ of Culloden no- 
toriety, —now a lad of fourteen,” pre- 
sented a young chief with a watch, 
accompanied by the admonition to 
“call on Jesus Christ every morning, 
when he looked upon it, which he 
promised to do” ; — “a quaint symbol 
of the Christian religion, and a singu- 
lar missionary to preach it,” as the bi- 
ographer aptly remarks. Wesley was 
very enthusiastic about these red men, 
and strongly imbued with an idea of his 
work among them. To a friend who 
advised him not to go he wrote as fol- 
lows: “I hope to learn the true sense 
of the Gospel of Christ by preaching 
it to the heathen. They have no com- 
ments to construe away the text, no 
vain philosophy to corrupt it, no lux- 
urious, sensual, covetous, ambitious 
expounders to soften the unpleasing 
truths. They are as little children, 
humble, willing to learn.” His “high 
anticipations of his future converts 
found vent in so glowing a description 
of the ideal Indian to a friend that 
she exclaimed, ‘Why, Mr. Wesley, if 
they are all this already, what more 
can Christianity do for them?’” Mr. 
Wesley’s answer is not on record. 
Wesley and his brother reached Geor- 
gia, and he wrote his mother soon after 
his arrival, ‘‘ The place is pleasant be- 
yond all description.” On the voyage 
he became acquainted with some Mo- 
ravians, and was much interested in 
their faith. 

In Georgia Wesley failed most com- 
pletely, and neither converted any In- 
dians, nor was he very popular from 
the first with the colonists. ‘ Ogle- 
thorpe and Wesley seem not to have 
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entirely understood each other as to 
the object of this journey. He had 
come to America to preach to the In- 
dians; Oglethorpe designed him for 
the position, wholly incompatible with 
this, of parish priest at Savannah.” 
Wesley had, with a trifling exception, 
but one conference with the Indians, 
whom he had crossed the Atlantic to 
convert. His glowing anticipations 
were sadly chilled by what he saw and 
heard of them and their mode of life. 
He wrote of them before he left Amer- 
ica: “ They have no religion, no laws, 
no civil government. They are all, ex- 
cept perhaps the Choctaws, liars, glut- 
tons, drunkards, thieves, dissemblers.” 
And he gives as a reason for his failure 
in his labor, that he could not find 
“any Indians on the continent of 
America who had the least desire of 
being instructed.” The authoress says 
that he “was destined to preach Chris- 
tianity to heathens quite as savage as 
the Chickasaw Indians and more ac- 
cessible to his teaching.” His unfor- 
tunate love-affair, added to his rather 
austere and ascetic habits, finally made 
him obnoxious to the colonists, and he 
was forced to return to England. Wes- 
ley’s own account of the affair would 
seem to indicate that the lady took the 
initiative, and he was pleased, and evi- 
dently hoped to convert her first to his 
ideas of living. He wrote of her in his 
journal: “I advised Miss Sophy to 
sup earlier, and not immediately before 
she went to bed. She did so; and on 
this little circumstance what an incon- 
ceivable train of circumstances de- 
pend! Not only ‘all the color of re- 
maining life’ for her, but perhaps all 
my happiness too.’ After a short ab- 
sence he writes that he “found her 
scarce the shadow of what she was 
when” he left her. He endeavored to 
remonstrate with her, but was not very 
fortunate in his attempt. He at last 
submitted the question whether he had 
better pursue the intimacy into mar- 
riage to the Moravians, who answered : 
“We advise you to proceed no further 
in this business.” He answered, “ The 
will of the Lord be done,” though the 
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ending of the intimacy gave him some 
distress, judging from his own account 
of the event in his diary. 

His field of work was the Old World, 
and he left to others the task of plant- 
ing the seeds of Methodism in the 
New. It is singular to observe that, 
as the authoress states, “ eight millions 
of religionists now call themselves dis- 
ciples of a man who left their continent 
in disgrace, which we can hardly re- 
frain from calling well deserved.” Wes- 
ley had spent nearly two years in Geor- 
gia, and during that time been much 
with the Moravians, and he was led by 
his interest in their sect to visit their 
settlement in Germany. Shortly after 
his return to England he left for Hol- 
land, and landing at Rotterdam, he hur- 
ried on through Holland; of which 
country Voltaire, — who was perhaps of 
all the men of the eighteenth century 
the greatest contrast to Wesley, — 
wrote about that time, “ Adieu, pays de 
canards, de canaux, et de canaille.” 
Wesley makes but little mention of his 
route, merely admiring in passing what 
glimpses he had of the country. He 
first visited Count Zinzendorf’s abode 
at Marienborn; thence he went to 
Herrnhut, the Moravian village from 
which the sect sometimes takes* the 
name of Herrnhutters. After a short 
visit he returned to England. 

Wesley, of a very different nature 
from Whitefield, —less impulsive, and 
slower to move, — was not the first to 
adopt the custom, afterwards so uni- 
versal among the sect, of field-preach- 
ing, and we hear first of Whitefield as 
drawing immense crowds of eager lis- 
teners. Wesley was for some time 
very unwilling to preach on unconse- 
crated ground, and wrote, after the 
churches had been closed to him: “I 
could scarce reconcile myself, at first, 
to this strange way of preaching in the 
fields, of which he (Whitefield) set me 
an example on Sunday, having been 
all my life, till very lately, so tenacious 
of every point relating to decency and 
order, that I should have thought the 
saving of souls almost a sin if it had 
not been done in a church.” In 1772 
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he wrote: “To this day field-preach- 
ing is a cross to me.” Shortly after 
he heard Whitefield he began himself 
to preach, and says in his journal that 
he had an attendance of three thousand 
people. One of the first interruptions 
of Wesley’s field- preaching was at 
Bath, where Beau Nash, who was then 
at the zenith of his popularity, “no 
doubt trembled for his empire,” when 
he watched the crowds who thronged 
to hear his dangerous rival; he con- 
fronted him with but little success, and 
after failing to insult or intimidate Wes- 
ley, interrogated the people as to their 
object in going there; an old woman 
in the crowd cried out, “ You take care 
of your body, Mr. Nash. We take care 
of our souls, and for the good of our 
souls we come here.” He made a 
hasty retreat, and left Wesley master 
of the field. One funny interruption 
Wesley records in his journal, when 
“an ass walked gravely in at the door” 
as he was preaching at Rotterdam, and 
he adds, “ It was well only serious peo- 
ple were present.” 

Whitefield attracted great numbers, 
and made many fashionable converts 
in the great world. George II. rallied 
one of these, the Lady Gertrude Ho- 
tham, at court, on her sober but costly 
attire, which he rightly estimated as 
“Mr. Whitefield’s choice.” Many of 
his converts were moved in the same 
direction as regards dress; we learn 
from a magazine that “ ladies who used 
to wear French silks and French hoops 
of four yards wide, ¢éte de mouton heads 
(a kind of wig), and white satin smock 
petticoats, are now turned Methodists 
and followers of Mr. Whitefield, whose 
idea of the new birth has so prevailed 
over them that they now wear plain 
stuff gowns, no hoops, common night 
mobs (caps), and plain bags for under- 
clothes.” Wesley evidently disliked 
very much contact with the higher 
classes, and always avoided them as 
much as possible; while Whitefield 
was the centre of a fashionable circle 
in Lady Huntingdon’s drawing-room 
at Chelsea, and flattered by the doubt- 
ful compliments of Lord Chesterfield 
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and Bolingbroke, who were attracted 
to his preaching as a new sensation. 
Wesley wrote in 1758: “We need 
great grace to converse with great 
people, from which, therefore, except 
in some rare instances, I am glad to 
be excused.” And again he writes: 
“ How unspeakable is the advantage in 
point of common sense which middling 
people have over the rich! There are 
so many unmeaning words and sense- 
less customs among people of rank! 
It is well that a few of the rich and 
noble are called, but I should rejoice 
that it were done by the ministry of 
others.” 

Near the close of the year 1741 came 
the division between the three sects, — 
the Moravians and the followers of 
Wesley and Whitefield. The Wesleyan 
branch rapidly organized under Wes- 
ley’s care and management. Knight 
says of the two leaders: “ The charac- 
ters of Whitefield and Wesley were 
very different. Whitefield was satis- 
fied with rousing the sinful and indif- 
ferent by his own fervid eloquence, 
without providing for the systematic 
continuance of his personal efforts. 
His preaching created a host of follow- 
ers, who, branching off in their several 
localities, were content to be led by 
men without education. Starting up 
as teachers from lowest ranks, such 
men, although too vain and presump- 
tuous to see their own incompetence, 
were nevertheless better judges, in 
many cases, than the educated clergy 
of the mode in which rude natures 
could be most effectually awakened to 
penitence for sin. Wesley, on the 
other hand, saw the danger of this in- 
discriminate admission of every fanatic 
to be a Gospel preacher ; and he insti- 
tuted and perfected by his incessant 
labors that remarkable organization 
known as Wesleyism.” For many 
years the sect was much abused and 
persecuted. Wesley himself was in- 
sulted and attacked more than once 
by furious mobs while preaching. “In 
1770 persecution was at end; field- 
preachers were (with few exceptions) 
no longer a mark for stones and rotten 
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eggs; and those intellectual missiles, 
sometimes as hard as the first, some- 
times as unsavory as the last, with 
which their reverend adversaries had 
greeted the Methodists, ceased to issue 
from the press or to be discharged 
from the pulpit. The result was what 
no doubt all established religions have 
exhibited under like circumstances. 
While individual conviction was the 
sole basis of Methodism, the Method- 
ists were a picked body of deeply re- 
ligious persons; after the lapse of a 
generation, such members did not form 
a larger proportion of this sect than of 
any other; and this inevitable dete- 
rioration is more obviously disastrous 
among those whose bond of union is a 
common discipline than among those 
with whom it is a common creed.” Dr. 
Johnson, who Boswell says ‘* was him- 
self in a dignified manner a Method- 
ist,” speaking of their success, said: 
“Sir, it is owing to their expressing 
themselves in a plain and familiar man- 
ner, which is the only way to do good 
to the common people.” And “ pol- 
ished periods and glittering sentences ” 
fly over their heads, “‘ without any im- 
pression on their hearts. The mind, 
like the body,” he observed, “ delight- 
ed in change and novelty.” The ob- 
servant Frenchman, M. Grosley, says 
of the Methodists: “ This establish- 
ment has borne all the persecutions 
that it could possibly apprehend in a 
country as much disposed to perse- 
cution as England is the reverse.” 
Knight says: “ The light literature of 
forty years overflows with the ridi- 
cule of Methodism. The preachers are 
pelted by the mob; the converts are 
held up to execration as fanatics and 
hypocrites. Yet Methodism held the 
ground it gained. It had gone forth to 
utter the words of truth to men little 
above the beasts that perish, and it 
brought them to regard themselves as 
akin to humanity. The time would 
come when its earnestness would 
awaken the Church itself from its som- 
nholency, and the educated classes would 
not be ashamed to be religious. The 
power could not be despised which 
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made floods of tears roll down the 
sooty cheeks of the colliers of Kings- 
wood, and which, penetrating to Scot- 
land, had called forth the lowest of the 
population of Glasgow to go forth to 
Cambuslang, and there, ‘at the foot 
of the brae near the kirk,’ hear the 
word preached in the open fields, and 
surrender themselves to an irresistible 
influence, such as was wielded by the 
Puritans of old. To assist in ‘the 
extraordinary work of Cambuslang’ 
Whitefield came, and saw thirty thou- 
sand persons assembled to receive the 
Sacrament.” 

Wesley had written “Thoughts on 
a Single Life,” and strongly disap- 
proved of the marriage of ministers; 
but finally he married, in 1751, a widow 
by the name of Vizelle, with four chil- 
dren, and an independent fortune, 
which he settled on her, and of which 
he declined to make any use. His was 
a very unfortunate marriage. Southey 
says of Mrs. Wesley: “ She tormented 
him in such a manner, by her outra- 
geous jealousy and abominable temper, 
that she deserves to be classed in a 
triad with Xantippe and the wife of 
Job, as one of the three bad wives. 
Wesley, indeed, was neither so sub- 
missive as Socrates nor so patient as 
the man of Uz.” “Know me,” said 
he in one of his letters to her, “and 
know yourself. Suspect me no more, 
asperse me no more, provoke me no 
more ; do no longer contend for mas- 
tery, for power, money, or praise; be 
content to be a private, insignificant 
person, known and loved by God and 
me.” Speaking of her efforts to vin- 
dicate her character by various un- 
derhand proceedings, he concludes: 
“ Of what importance is your character 
to mankind? If you was buried just 
now, or if you had never lived, what 
loss would it be to the cause of 
God?” Southey adds: ‘ This was 
true, but not very conciliating; and 
there are few stomachs which could 
bear to have humility administered in 
such doses.” It is said that she fre- 
quently travelled a hundred miles for 
the sole purpose of watching from a 
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window who was in the carriage with 
him when he entered a town. She 
searched his pockets, opened his let- 
ters, put his papers into the hands of 
those unfriendly to him, in hope that 
they might use them to injure his char- 
acter, and sometimes rudely treated 
him and tore his venerable and scanty 
locks. After thus trying him for twenty 
years, she left him for the last time, 
and carried with her parts of his jour- 
nal and other private papers. He sim- 
ply states the fact of her departure in 
his journal, and adds, “I did not for- 
sake her, I did not dismiss her, I will 
not recall her.” Whitefield’s wife and 
Mrs. Wesley are spoken of by Berridge 
of Everton as “a brace of ferrets.” 

Till Wesley was sixty-nine years old 
he travelled always on horseback ; and 
he says, “I commonly read on horse- 
back, having other employment at other 
times.” He used to lay the rein on 
the horse’s neck, and in that way he 
“rode in the course of his life above 
a hundred thousand miles.” We can 
only admire the energy of the man 
who travelled so constantly over roads 
which Arthur Young in 1770 wrote of 
as follows: ‘The roads of the North, 
and especially Lancashire, were mostly 
execrable.” Speaking of one turnpike 
road, this shrewd observer says: “ Let 
me most seriously caution all travellers, 
who may accidentally purpose to travel 
this terrible county, to avoid it as they 
would the Devil.” Wesley’s friends, 
fearing some accident for him, at last 
persuaded him to travel in a carriage. 
He continued to travel and preach till 
very near his end, and showed great 
endurance. ‘He notices every birth- 
day, only to wonder at his marvellous 
immunity from all the trials of old age. 
At the age of seventy-three he writes, 
‘TI am better able to preach than I was 
at twenty-three.” At eighty-five he 
writes, “ How little have I suffered by 
‘the rush of numerous years.’” One 
biographer speaks of him as “rising in 
the morning at four, travelling from 
thirty to seventy miles a day, preach- 
ing daily four or five sermons, reading, 
writing, visiting the sick, and superin- 
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tending the societies wherever he came, 
after he was more than fourscore.” He 
himself writes that he travelled above 
“four thousand miles a year.” 

Southey says of his appearance at 
this time: “ His face was remarkably 
fine, his complexion fresh to the last 
week of his life, his eye quick, keen, 
and active, and his long hair white and 
bright as silver.’ For some months 
before his death he was very feeble. 
Crabb Robinson, in his Diary lately 
published, describes hearing and see- 
ing Wesley: “I was at an exhibition 
equally admirable [he had just heard 
Erskine] and which had an equal effect 
on my mind. It was, I believe, in Oc- 
tober, 1790, and not long before his 
death, that I heard John Wesley in the 
great round meeting-house in Colches 
ter. He stood in a wide pulpit, and on 
each side of him stood a minister, and 
the two held him up, having their hands 
under his armpits. His feeble voice 
was barely audible. But his reverend 
countenance, especially his long white 
locks, formed a picture never to be 
forgotten. There was a vast crowd of 
lovers and admirers. It was for the 
most part pantomime, but the panto- 
mime went to the heart. Of the kind 
I never saw anything comparable to it 
in after life.’ He writes his brother 
more at length, and says; ‘ Not know- 
ing the man, I should almost have rid- 
iculed his figure. Far from it now. I 
looked upon him with a respect border- 
ing on enthusiasm. After the people 
had sung one verse of a hymn he arose 
and said: ‘It gives me great pleasure 
to find that you have not lost your 
singing, neither men nor women; you 
have not forgotten a single note. And 
I hope that by the assistance of the 
same God which enables you to sing 
well you may do all other things well.’ ” 
Mr. Robinson’s biographer adds: “I 
have heard Mr. Robinson tell this 
more than once at his own table, with 
the addition, that so greatly was the 
preacher revered, that the people stood 
ina double line to see him as he passed 
through the street on his way to the 
chapel.” Wesley died March 2, 1791, 
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after a short illness, which was more 
the exhaustion of nature than any ac- 
tive disease. 

He seemed to work on the fear and 
imagination of the assemblies he ad- 
dressed, and it is worthy of note that 
neither Charles Wesley nor Whitefield 
produced a like effect; and the fact 
that Charles Wesley’s notification “on 
one occasion that any one who was 
convulsed should be carried out of the 
congregation insured perfect quiet, is 
enough to prove, what we might be 
sure of without any proof, that the love 
of producing a sensation was sometimes 
the agent at work.” There must have 
been something in the personal influ- 
ence of Wesley, for his sermons cer- 
tainly do not produce any such exciting 
effect on the reader. It is interesting 
to observe, as we read his life, how very 
unwilling Wesley was to destroy the 
old landmarks and barriers of form. 
Whatever he felt later, he did not at 
first desire to leave the Church of Eng- 
land. His biographer says of him and 
his relation to that body: ‘‘ He was 
ready to occupy towards the Church of 
England a position only so far different 
from that which Ignatius Loyola occu- 
pied in the Church of Rome as the 
circumstances of the Anglican Church 
in the eighteenth century differed from 
those of the Roman Catholic in the 
sixteenth.” The English bishops did 
not realize his state of religious con- 
viction ; ‘it was not in their power to 
crush the new order, but the strange 
anomalies of the English law had left 
it in their power to force it to become 
a sect.” In that way they lost all the 
advantage which they might with care 
and moderation have turned to the fu- 
ture welfare and glory of their church. 

Wesley’s own temperament was rath- 
er cold, and he had probably from that 
cold and calm nature, and the great 
self-control and presence of mind which 
he possessed, the power to awe, subdue, 
and thrill an audience. While White- 
field on many occasions preached dis- 
solved in tears, and so moved vast num- 
bers, the strong and determined will of 
Wesley was almost electrical in its in- 
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fluence and even frightful in its effects 
on the assemblages he preached before. 
Frequently, when he had concluded 
his discourse, the whole of his congre- 
gation appeared to be riveted to the 
ground, and not a person moved till 
he had retired. We have perhaps the 
best proof of Wesley’s power over an 
audience, and the extraordinary effect 
of his preaching, in an incident he him- 
self records in his journal. The ac- 
count of it is rather comical to read. 
On one occasion a long wall, built of 
loose stones, on which many of his 
hearers were seated, suddenly gave 
way and fell down ; it did not produce 
any interruption of his discourse, or 
divert the attention of his audience. 
“ None of those who had failen,” he 
observes, “ screamed ; and none being 
hurt, they appeared sitting at the bot- 
tom just as they had sat at the top.” 

It was evidently more the manner 
than the matter of his sermons that 
moved and agitated his hearers. ‘ His 
own temptations were those of a cold 
temperament, and he never considered 
any other. His characteristic word of 
approval was ‘lively’; and a congre- 
gation in a satisfactory state was a 
‘lively congregation,’ ” says the biogra- 
pher. Judging from the descriptions 
of the scenes attending his preaching, 
we should use much stronger language 
than “lively’ to describe it, for we read 
of people struck down as with a sudden 
blow, and writhing on the ground in 
convulsions and paroxysms of the most 
violent and distressing kind ; and only 
Wesley himself, with the same elo- 
quence which caused these manifesta- 
tions of awful excitement, could soothe 
and quiet the victims of the attacks. 

Johnson said ‘he could scarcely 
doubt the sincerity of that man who 
travelled nine hundred miles in a 
month, and preached twelve times in 
a week; for no adequate reward, mere- 
ly temporal, could be given for such 
indefatigable labors.” Southey says 
that ‘‘no conqueror or poet was ever 
more ambitious than John Wesley.” 
Macaulay eulogizes him as “a man 
whose eloquence and logical acuteness 
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might have made him eminent in liter- 
ature, whose genius for government 
was not inferior to that of Richelieu.” 
Though that may appear rather extrav- 
agant, it would seem that he may with 
justice be classed among the great re- 
ligious teachers of the world, as one 
largely gifted with the eloquence to 
move and convince an audience, the 
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clear executive mind to organize, and 
the tact and energy to control and gov- 
ern with success a large and constantly 
increasing number of followers. He 
may without too great encomium be 
named in the long list of the great re- 
formers of the world, as one of the last 
but not the least in that “ glorious com- 
pany.” 
GA. EZ, 


MARGUERITE. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY, 1760, 


af ee robins sang in the orchard, the buds into blossoms grew ; 
Little of human sorrow the buds and the robins knew ! 


Sick, in an alien household, the poor French neutral lay, 
Into her lonesome garret fell the light of the April day, 


Through the dusty window curtained by the spider’s warp and woof, 
On the loose-laid floor of hemlock, on oaken ribs of roof, 


The bed-quilt’s faded patch-work, the teacups on the stand, 
The wheel with flaxen tangle as it dropped from her sick hand! 


What to her was the song of the robin, or warm morning light, 
As she lay in the trance of the dying, heedless of sound or sight ? 


Done was the work of her hands, she had eaten her bitter bread ; 
The world of the alien people lay behind her dim and dead. 


But her soul went back to its child-time: she saw the sun o’erflow 
With gold the Basin of Minas and set over Gaspereau. 


The low, bare flats at ebb-tide, the rush of the sea at flood 
Through inlet and creek and river, from dike to upland wood ; 


The gulls in the red of morning, the fish-hawk’s rise and fall, 
The drift of the fog in moonshine over the dark coast wall. 


She saw the face of her mother, she heard the song she sang, 
And far-off, faintly, slowly, the bell for vespers rang! 


By her bed the hard-faced mistress sat smoothing the wrinkled sheet, 
Peering into the face so helpless, and feeling the ice-cold feet. 
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With a vague remorse atoning for her greed and long abuse, 
By care no longer heeded, and pity too late for use. 


Up the stairs of the garret softly the son of the mistress stepped, 
Leaned over the head-board, covering his face with his hands, and wept. 


Outspake the mother who watched him, sharply, with brow a-frown, 
“What! love you the papist, the beggar, the charge of the town?” 


“Be she papist or beggar, who lies here, I know and God knows 
I love her, and fain would go with her wherever she goes! 


“© mother! that sweet face came pleading, for love so athirst ; 
You saw but the town-charge; I knew her God’s angel at first.,, 


Shaking her gray head, the mistress hushed down a bitter cry ; 
And, awed by the silence and shadow of death drawing nigh, 


She murmured a psalm of the Bible, but closer the young girl pressed, 
With the last of her life in her fingers, the cross to her breast. 


“ My son, come away,” cried the mother, her voice cruel grown ; 
“She is joined to her idols like Ephraim: let her alone! me 


But he knelt with his hand on her forehead, his lips to her ear, 
And he called back the soul that was passing: ‘“ Marguerite, do you hear?” 


She paused on the threshold of heaven; love, pity, surprise, 
Wistful, tender, lit up for an instant the cloud of her eyes. 


With his heart on his lips he kissed her, but never her cheek grew red, 
And the words the living long for he spake in the ear of the dead. 


And the robins sang in the orchard where buds to blossoms grew ; 


Of the folded hands and the still face, never the robins knew! 
Fohn G. Whittier. 


OUR EYES, AND HOW TO TAKE CARE OF THEM. 
III. 


BAD PRINT. 


O protest can be too earnest 
against the manner in which 
many books, especially school-books, 
are printed. Surely, if an author’s 
work has any value, it deserves better 
than to be sent forth in so poor a garb 


What is worth printing at all, at least 
as regards books intended to be cone 
stantly used or extensively read, is 
worth being well printed, with clear 
type upon a fair page. Everything 
should be done, so far as the arts may 
serve the interests of learning and 
science, to make study a pleasure in- 
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stead of rendering it an irksome and 
injurious task. 

If and while eyes are strong, they 
may offer only feeble remonstrance 
against the harm they suffer in being 
forced to decipher that which bad type, 
ink, and paper have combined to make 
illegible; but the day of reckoning 
comes at last, and many eyes must 
cease their labors, and many minds, 
full of useful projects, must abandon 
their plans, because the eyes, those 
long-enduring instruments of research, 
have given way to the continued strain 
to which they have been needlessly 
subjected. 


WOUNDS AND INJURIES OF THE Eyr. 


The subject of accidental injuries of 
the eye is one of great importance, as 
the recovery or loss of sight may often 
depend on what is done immediately 
after the accident, before the eye is 
seen by a physician. 

Travellers, especially by railroad, are 
liable to the lodgement of small parti- 
cles of dust or cinders inside the lid or 
upon the front of the eyeball, causing 
great suffering. These should be re- 
moved as soon as possible, before the 
eye becomes excessively sensitive, and 
before they give rise to inflammation. 
Sometimes these foreign bodies are to 
be seen, on close inspection, lodged in 
the front of the cornea, where they are 
not felt when the eye is open, though 
every movement of the lid over them 
causes much pain. If not firmly im- 
bedded they may be removed by means 
of a bit of wood, say a toothpick, 
sharpened to a flat point, or even by a 
camel’s hair brush; but when forcibly 
implanted they are sometimes so firm- 
ly held in place that their extraction 
requires a skilful hand. When fixed 
in the centre of the cornea, with the 
dark pupil as background, they are fre- 
quently overlooked at a first inspection. 
If the foreign body is not found in this 
situation, it will be discovered, in nine 
cases out of ten, inside the upper eye- 
lid, and generally at about the centro 
of the lid near its border. Thus placed, 
it scratches the cornea at each motion 
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of the lid or eyeball, and causes great 
irritation. Such particles once slightly 
imbedded in the membrane lining the 
lid may remain there a long time before 
being expelled by natural efforts. 

If the eyelids are closed for a few 
minutes, soon after the entrance of the 
foreign body, so as to allow the tears 
to accumulate, and the skin at the 
centre of the upper lid is then taken 
hold of with the thumb and finger and 
drawn forward so as to lift the lid from 
the eyeball, the intruding particle is 
often washed away with the outflow 
of tears. 

If relief is not obtained after two or 
three trials of this plan, and no physi- 
cian is at hand, it will be best to ask 
a travelling companion to turn the lid 
and remove the offending substance. 
But if this should be a grain of light- 
colored dust or sand, good eyes or eye- 
glasses will be needed to detect it. 

The upper eyelid may be easily 
turned by taking hold of the eyelashes 
and edge of the lid with the thumb and 
finger of the left hand and drawing the 
lid outwards and upwards, while at the 
same time a small pencil, a knitting- 
needle, or some similar thing held in 
the right hand is placed against the 
centre of the lid, pressing it backwards 
and downwards towards the eyeball. 
The person should look down, as this 
greatly facilitates the eversion of the 
lid, which may be easily accomplished 
if these directions are followed. The 
cinder or dust may then be wiped off 
with a handkerchief or the finger. 

Smoothly worn bits of shell from the 
beach are sometimes inserted as “ ey.e- 
stones,” the popular idea being that 
they pursue the foreign body and bring 
it out, vw e¢ armis. But these gener- 
ally only add to the sufferer’s discom- 
fort; and in the few instances where 
their introduction is followed, after 
more or less delay, by the escape of 
the original intruding substance, they 
merely serve by their bulk to separate 
the eyelid from close contact with the 
globe and thus allow the sand or cinder 
to be washed from its position by the 
abundant tears. Much harm is often 
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done by their presence, the remedy 
proving even worse than the disease. 

It is so common for machinists and 
stone-cutters to have atoms of metal 
driven into the cornea, that in most 
shops some one of the workmen ac- 
quires repute for a certain skill in 
removing them. But when the metal 
is deeply lodged their efforts often fail, 
and the cornea is sometimes injured by 
their attempts, or so much abraded that 
the eye becomes exquisitely sensitive, 
and when the sufferer applies for pro- 
fessional aid, it is almost impossible 
for him to keep the eye still enough to 
allow of the extraction of the metallic 
fragment. Sometimes etherization is 
necessary in such cases before the re- 
moval of the foreign body can be ef- 
fected. 

But workmen are also liable to far 
graver injuries, from bits of metal which 
penetrate the eyeball instead of lodg- 
ing upon its surface. In using a ham- 
mer and cold-chisel small bits of steel 
are often broken from the edge of the 
tool and driven with great force into the 
eye. Having once passed through the 
tough external coats of the eyeball, there 
is little to prevent their going on to the 
very bottom of the eye. These acci- 
dents are very deceptive; the work- 
man perhaps thinks his eye has only 
been hit, externally, by a bit of metal 
which he was chipping off; and as 
he feels at first very little pain, and his 
vision, it may be, is not much affected, 
he is unwilling to believe that anything 
has entered the globe. But if examined, 
conclusive traces are often found of 
the course of the missile towards the 
back of the eye; or it may sometimes 
be seen lodged in the iris or the crys- 
talline lens; or the ophthalmoscope 
may even detect its presence in the 
deeper parts of the globe. Usually the 
man is soon convinced, by the contin- 
ued irritability of the eye and the in- 
creasing failure of his sight, that his is 
more than an ordinary trivial injury. 

Many eyes are yearly lost from bits 
of percussion-caps, which boys amuse 
themselves in exploding by carelessly 
striking them with a stone or hammer. 
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Such dangerous playthings should be 
absolutely forbidden. 

In any of these cases no time should 
be lost before consulting a skilful ocu- 
list if possible ; if not, the ablest med- 
ical practitioner within reach; as the 
chance not only of retaining any vision 
in the wounded eye, but of preserving 
it in the other, may depend on the ad- 
vice given and the treatment adopted 
immediately after the injury. The pos- 
sibility or expediency of the removal 
of the foreign body should be deter- 
mined by a man of experience; as, if 
such a substance is allowed to remain 
in certain parts of the eyeball, it ex- 
cites, in very many cases, a peculiar 
form of sympathetic inflammation in 
the other eye and destroys the sight. 

Grains of powder are frequently 
driven into the eye by premature ex- 
plosions, etc. If near the centre of the 
cornea and of some size, they should be 
carefully picked out, as far as may be, 
soon after the accident. But small 
particles may remain even in the cor- 
nea, without doing harm ; and if they 
have been some time in the eye, they 
become incorporated in the surround- 
ing tissues, and should not be disturbed 
unless they cause conspicuous deform- 
ity. 

Burns, or injuries from acids or other 
chemical substances, or freezing of the 
cornea during exposure to intense cold, 
are usually followed by dangerous ul- 
ceration or even by complete loss of 
vitality in the cornea. Such cases 
should never be neglected. 

Clean cuts of the eyeball, with sharp 
instruments or pieces of glass, even 
when quite large, often result in a good 
recovery. Lacerated wounds, made by 
blunt instruments, sticks, horns, and 
the like, terminate less favorably. In 
all these cases the friends of the in- 
jured person should avoid curious 
meddling with the eye “to see how 
much it is hurt,” and it is well to keep 
both the eyes closed and quiet, as if 
asleep, that the wound may be as little 
disturbed as possible, until it can be 
seen by a physician. No other ap- 
plications should be made than a thin 
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folded rag wet with cold water; close 
heavy bandages, which might press 
heavily upon the eye, and everything 
like poultices, being especially avoided. 
No eye-water, of any description, shauld 
be used, except under the direction of 
the medical adviser; for the redness 
and swelling of the eyeball and lids de- 
pend on the existence of the wound, 
and will subside as this is healed, but 
are not to be got rid of by mischiev- 
ous activity in the use of such remedies 
as might be serviceable in a different 
form of inflammation. 

Penetrating wounds of the eye from 
scissors, pin-darts, needles, etc., may be 
trivial, if the important internal parts 
are not involved; but they are often 
more serious than appears at first 
sight, and the fact that a child makes 
little complaint after such an injury 
should not put a parent off his guard. 
For in these cases, as in most lacerated 
wounds and those produced by blows 
from blunt objects, we have to fear, 
not merely loss of vision, but shrinking 
or deformity of the eyeball; and, what 
is far more serious, there is in many 
cases a risk of loss of the other eye 
from sympathetic inflammation. This 
last consequence is especially likely to 
happen if the injured eye continues ir- 
ritable and sensitive, or if it becomes 
so after having been for a time free 
from active symptoms. 

The very frequent occurrence of total 
loss of sight from sympathetic disease, 
coming on insidiously in the internal 
parts, and with very little warning, 
ought to be kept in view in every case 
of injury of the eyeball, until such time 
as the danger is pronounced by some 
competent authority to be past; and if 
threatening symptoms present them- 
selves there should be no hesitation in 
sacrificing the injured globe, if neces- 
sary to the safety of the other eye. 


SYMPATHETIC INFLAMMATION OF THE 
EYE. 

When one eyeball has been seriously 
injured, or a foreign body remains with- 
in it, especially in the ciliary region, a 
little behind the line of union of the 
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transparent cornea with the sclera, 
or in some instances of displacement 
or disorganization of internal parts, 
the other eye, previously healthy, be- 
comes affected with a slow internal 
inflammation of a most destructive 
nature. 

The early symptoms are often so 
slight as not to attract notice, unless 
they have been watched for; and they 
are at length observed only too late for 
effective treatment, if they are looked 
for only in the uninjured eye. The 
first premonitory signs are to be seen 
in the eye which has been diseased 
or hurt, and it should be vigilantly 
watched as long as any sensitiveness 
lingers to justify suspicion. 

Should warnings in the injured eye 
be disregarded, the other eye may be- 
gin to show a faint blush of redness 
just beyond the margin of the cornea; 
the movements of the pupil become 
sluggish ; and it is perhaps found that 
vision is less good than usual in a fee- 
ble light. These changes increase, 
though varying and seeming to improve 
at times, until at last the eye becomes 
very red, watery, and perhaps painful, 
the pupil is closed by a deposit of 
opaque material, and the globe finally 
shrinks and is sightless. 

Occasionally an eye escapes without 
loss of vision after these processes 
have begun, provided the injured eye, 
the source of the sympathetic irritation, 
is promptly removed ; but it is best, 
where the state of the other eye indi- 
cates a tendency to mischief, not to 
wait for the appearance of even slight 
symptoms of disease in the sound eye, 
as, unfortunately, they cannot always 
be arrested, when once established, by 
even the promptest action on the part 
of the surgeon. 

When an eyeball is removed under 
these circumstances, there is often an 
immediate sense of relief from dull pain 
which had previously existed in the 
eyes and forehead. The globe being 
enucleated without the removal of the 
muscles and other contents of the 
orbit, a sufficient support is left for an 
artificial eye. Though such an opera- 
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tion is formidable in anticipation, it 
is painless in execution after etheriza- 
tion, and the wound is readily healed, 
often within two or three days. 

More or less serious changes may 
occur within the oye as the result of 
concussion, without external wound ; 
as, for instance, from a hit by a cork 
from a bottle, the end of a whip-lash, a 
ball, or any other sudden shock. The 
anterior chamber, the space between 
the cornea and the iris, is often at once 
filled with blood, and vision temporarily 
lost; but the blood is reabsorbed and 
sight restored in a few days, if no other 
harm has been received. The iris may 
be partially torn or separated at its 
border, forming a second pupil, but 
not seriously damaging the visual func- 
tions. Sometimes the crystalline lens 
is dislocated, or the capsule enclosing 
it is ruptured. This may lead to in- 
flammation, by pressure upon neigh- 
boring sensitive parts ; or, where no 
change is immediately apparent, may 
result in the formation of cataract, the 
lens gradually becoming cloudy within 
a few months; or the retina may be 
separated from its connections, and its 
perceptive faculty destroyed. As in 
any such injury from concussion there 
is a possibility of sympathetic ophthal- 
mia at a subsequent period, all such 
cases should receive careful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL EyEs. 

When vision is lost in one eye, and 
the globe is more or less disfigured or 
shrunken, a person is often desirous to 
conceal the deformity, in order not to 
attract notice and to restore the natural 
expression of the features. 

An artificial eye may be worn when 
the eyeball is but slightly lessened in 
size, or when the globe has been re- 
moved; but the most favorable con- 
dition for its use is where the anterior 
parts of the eye have been destroyed 
or removed, leaving a somewhat dimin- 
ished globe, to which the muscles re- 
main attached. It is important that no 
extensive adhesions should exist be- 
tween the eyeball and the lids. 

Artificial eyes are in the form of a 
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thin shell, made of a sort of glass termed 
enamel, and as light as possible, that 
they may be moved readily by the 
muscles of the globe in harmony with 
the movements of the other eye. They 
should not be too large, as in this case 
their movements will be limited. The 
form should be adapted to that of the 
socket in which they are to be worn, 
their edge not pressing too much 
against any part of it. They should 
appear, when worn, a little smaller, 
rather than larger, than the other eye, 
as a staring look is thus avoided. In 
color and in size of the iris and pupil 
they should correspond as nearly as 
possible with the other eye; but a dif- 
ference of color is of less importance 
than to have the eye of a form and size 
which will be comfortable and mova- 
ble. 

Very slight differences greatly alter 
the effect of the eye when inserted. It 
is therefore very difficult to obtain a 
suitably fitting eye, except by personal 
selection from a large number of speci- 
mens ; and, if once well fitted, a per- 
son would do well to order other eyes 
of the same pattern, otherwise it may 
not be easy to replace an eye with an- 
other as well adapted, when the first 
becomes rough or is broken. 

Like other modern substitutes for 
natural deficiences, — hair, teeth, wood- 
en legs, etc., — artificial eyes should be 
laid aside at night. In fact, it is well 
to take them out occasionally in the 
daytime and bathe the orbital cavity, in 
order to avoid the slight irritation 
caused by their constant presence, and 
to preserve the eyes from becoming 
roughened by constant soaking in the 
tears and other discharges. But even 
with these precautions, the surface of 
the enamel loses its polish after a while, 
usually in from one to three years, and 
the eye must then be exchanged for 
another. If worn after becoming rough, 
the secretions from the lining of the 
cavity are greatly increased, and it be- 
comes inflamed and covered with fun- 
gous granulations to such an extent that 
the artificial eye can no longer be in- 
troduced. But these granulations, how- 
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ever large, must be left to shrink away 
under the soothing effect of frequent 
lotions with water or other mild means. 
If they are cut off, the cavity is almost 
always rendered smaller, and subse- 
quently will not admit the false eye. 
Of course, in these circumstances, the 
eye must be laid aside until the re- 
covery of the healthy condition. 

Where a good fit, well matched with 
the other eye, is obtained, artificial eyes 
are not to be detected by an ordinary 
observer, and they restore good looks 
and a natural expression to the face 
so completely that after a time even 
a person’s friends forget the counter- 
felt. They require care, however, both 
in their selection and use, and those to 
whom looks are a matter of slight con- 
sideration sometimes find them more 
trouble and expense than they think 
them worth. 


CREDULITY AND PRESUMPTION IN 
REGARD TO THE EYE. 


The willingness of the public to pat- 
ronize pretended oculists, and to rec- 
ommend certain popular remedies as 
being infallible for the cure of eye- 
disease, is a source of pain to every 
one who witnesses in our hospitals and 
blind asylums the lamentable conse- 
quences. Intelligent people would be 
slow to confide their important busi- 
ness, their farms and merchandise, to 
the hands of travelling lawyers of un- 
certain reputation, whom they saw for 
the first time and never expected to 
see again; yet they intrust their eyes, 
worth more than house or lands, to the 
care of roaming pretenders, whose own 
assurances are the only warrant of their 
skill, and who, when their ignorance 
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and failures become too glaringly evi- 
dent in one place, flee into another. 
Or, again, a mother thinks it no harm 
to follow the recommendation of nurse 
or neighbor, and apply a poultice to 
the inflamed eyelids of her babe, little 
dreaming that in so doing she is doom- 
ing it to blindness, and never asking 
herself how much the presumptuous 
adviser could know about the matter. 
An individual who has suffered from 
some affection of the eye, and found 
relief in a certain remedy, too often 
seems to feel himself authorized to ad- 
vise all the rest of mankind attacked 
with eye disease to use the wonderful 
specific to which he ascribes his cure. 
One person spoils the eye of a friend’s 
child by recommending a wash con- 
taining sugar of lead. Another, equal- 
ly ignorant where he assumes to be 
wise, destroys sight by advising in a 
case of internal disease a wholly inap- 
propriate eye-water, because it had suit- 
ed his own case of external inflamma- 
tion. 

The dictates of good sense would 
really seem to be forgotten where the 
eye is in question ; for surely, if there 
be any faculty of the body of pre-em- 
inent importance and value, it is the 
faculty of seeing ; and if there be any 
organ whose delicate and _ intricate 
structure demands the most patient 
and intelligent study and finished skill 
for its proper comprehension and suc- 
cessful management, it is the organ of 
vision. Yet this seems to be a les- 
son which the community is most un- 
willing to learn; and multitudes of 
eyes, too valuable to be thus thrown 
away, are sacrificed to ignorance and 
neglect. 

Henry W. Williams, M. D. 
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SHODDY. 


Pte be the firing on Fort Sumter 
had proved the malignity of the 
Rebel feeling, there was a general burst 
of patriotism out of the depths of the 
nation’s heroic heart, which seemingly 
swept into its current and overwhelmed 
in its flood every mean prejudice and 
huckstering policy and selfish impulse 
on the surface of the public mind ; but 
events soon proved that while honest 
men were eager to sacrifice everything 
for the country, knaves were scheming 
to make money out of the country’s 
necessities, and coolly seizing on the 
very disinterestedness of their nobler 
neighbors as an excellent occasion to 
glut their ravenous greed. The mar- 
vels of moral inspiration all round 
them, emancipating men from the do- 
minion of mercenary motives, only 
seemed to sharpen their vulpine minds 
and intensify their wolfish instincts ; 
and to prey on the patriotism they 
disdained to emulate became the one 
object of their ambition. To pillage 
the government which they would not 
defend, and swindle the soldiers whose 
breasts shielded ¢Ae from pillage, 
seemed a proper exercise of their pe- 
culiar gifts, while the nation, realiz- 
ing the vision of the poet, “was rous- 
ing herself, like a strong man out of 
his sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks.” Soon came the cry from the 
camps that cheats at home were thriv- 
ing on the miseries of the volunteers ; 
that the soldier starved in order that 
the contractor might feast ; especially 
that the defenders of the nation, hurry- 
ing from their homes to insure safety 
to the homes of their plunderers, were 
so sleazily clothed that they were liter- 
ally “left naked to their enemies ” ; 
and a word of ominous and infamous 
significance, a word in which is con- 
centrated more wrath and wretched- 
ness than any other in the vocabu- 
lary of the camp, the word ‘*shoddy,” 
flew into general circulation, to embody 


the soldier’s anathema on the soldier’s 
scourge. 

But it seems to us that a word of 
such ill repute should not be confined 
to one class of offences, but should be 
extended to follies, errors, vices, and 
policies which, though they boast of 
softer names, illustrate the same es- 
sential quality. For what is the essen- 
tial characteristic of shoddy clothing ? 
Is it not this, that it will not wear? 
In its outside appearance it mimics 
good cloth, but use quickly reduces it 
to its elemental rags. Now, it might 
be asked, have we, in our experience 
during the past ten years, been deceived 
by no other plausible mockeries of 
reality than shoddy uniforms? Have 
we not all, more or less, been wearing 
shoddy clothing on our minds and con- 
sciences? Have we not seen it fall 
into shreds and tatters with perhaps 
only a week’s use? And have we not 
quickly replaced the sleazy garment of 
opinion and prejudice with one only 
a little less ‘ready made,” anxious at 
all events not to be clad in the well- 
woven cloth of enduring principle? Is 
shoddy, in fact, anything more than 
a superficial symbol of a deep-seated 
moral disease? Shoddy in business ev- 
erybody detects and denounces ; let us 
see if we have not been fooled as much 
by shoddy politics, shoddy generalship, 
shoddy literature, shoddy ethics, and — 
shall I say it? —shoddy religion. In 
all these great instrumentalities of in- 
dividual and national well-being have 
we always selected those which will 
stand the test of experience, — which 
will wear ? 

And first for our politics, and our 
politics in connection with the Confed- 
erate War. If there ever was an occa- 
sion in the history of nations when the 
national heart should have given depth 
and sagacity to the national mind, when 
principle should have been identified 
with policy and impassioned purpose 
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with practical performance, it was on 
the breaking out of that contest in 
which a perjured horde of slaveholders 
and liberticides attempted to destroy 
a republic and give the law to a conti- 
nent. The crime was patent. It was 
stigmatized by all codes as the black- 
est of all iniquities. Yet through what 
confusing and slippery expedients did 
our policy stagger and stumble on be- 
fore we reached the principle which 
should have guided us at the start! 
One is reminded of the story of the 
Englishman, who, riding in a remote 
Devonshire lane, came upon a swampy- 
looking place, and said to a rustic who 
was near, “I say, is there a good firm 
bottom here?” “O yeas, sir,” was 
the reply, ‘‘that there be.” He rode 
on, and soon plunged up to the horse’s 
girths. ‘* Hilloa, you rascal, did n’t 
you tell me there was a good firm bot- 
tom?” “Soa there be, sir, when you 
come to it, but you beant half-ways to 
the bottom yet.” That we might have 
avoided the swamp altogether is one of 
the plainest teachings of our exasper- 
ating experience in the mud! We were 
driven into ideas by the drift of events, 
instead of shaping events by the in- 
sight and foresight of ideas. The 
fault was in no particular man, but in 
the public mind, which could be taught 
to distrust shoddy maxims and shoddy 
expedients by no masters less austere 
than disaster and defeat. 

Perhaps the most mischievous of 
these maxims was that which attempt- 
ed to conceal the real nature of the late 
civil war by inculcating a superficial 
view of slavery, its real cawse. There 
is, it may be said here, a class of per- 
sons who resent the intrusion into 
politics of a moral principle. They 
believe it has no business there, and 
they fear it will bite them; they go for 
the dear, old comfortable shams and 
lies on which, as they think, the safety 
of society reposes ; and accordingly it 
is common even now to hear intelli- 
gent and worthy people assert that the 
whole outburst, which rent the conti- 
nent like a convulsion of nature, was 
produced by a few Southern nullifiers 
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and a few Northern abolitionists ; and 
that, if Calhoun and his set and Gar- 
rison and his set had been hanged at 
the start, honest men, who did n’t care 
a straw for the matter they squab- 
bled about, would have trudged peace- 
fully on in their honest business, un- 
vexed by any disturbance. Such rea- 
soning as this seems founded on the 
precedent of the honest Hibernian, 
who, sweating at his work, indignantly 
smashed the thermometer, and then 
boasted that he had “killed the baste 
which made the weather so hot!” In- 
deed, this theory of the cause of the 
war seems to us as reasonable as it 
would be to seek the cause of an 
eruption of Vesuvius in a piece of the 
lava shot from its flaming mouth. The 
war was not only produced by slavery, 
but it was a perfectly logical and neces- 
sary result of the development of the 
principles inherent in that peculiar in- 
stitution. Indeed, the principles on 
which a society is organized ever dic- 
tate the course both of its politics and 
politicians. Men are but the accidents 
and instruments of the system; and 
the course adopted by the leaders of 
the Southern slave aristocracy was one 
into which they were forced by the ne- 
cessities of their system, and which we 
Northerners would have followed had 
we been in their place, and had we 
agreed in their views. Calhoun and 
McDuffie, Davis, Yancey, Toombs, and 
Mason, were but top twigs of that 
Upas-tree whose roots ran under the 
whole Southern soil. 

If, then, we fasten our attention on 
the development of this system of slav- 
ery, passing over the persons accident- 
ally connected with it, we shall find, 
independent of all philanthropic con- 
siderations, that its death was from the 
start the condition of national life ; that 
it was more important to kill 7¢ than 
to hang ¢hem; .and that it would be 
better that a thousand Jefferson Da- 
vises should live than that one in- 
fectious vice of slavery should be al- 
lowed to survive its legal abolition. 
The people of the States early dis- 
covered that the country was a geo- 
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graphical unit, and should be, for all 
general purposes, a political unit. The 
nation, an infant Hercules in all but 
this, that it did not strangle the ser- 
pents that strayed into its cradle, com- 
promised with slavery on the implied 
condition that it should creep into a 
corner and die, giving little practical 
heed to the poisonous vitality of its 
animating principle. Accordingly, the 
Constitution, which seemingly made 
North and South one people, did not 
prevent the growth of those organic 
germs which really made them two 
communities, — communities guided by 
different ideas, impelled by different 
passions, a thousand miles apart in 
space, a thousand years apart in time, 
and sure to clash the moment they 
really came together, and the grown 
giant of Freedom met the grown giant 
of Slavery face to face. The terms of 
the written Constitution could only 
postpone the unavoidable collision ; for 
written constitutions are efficient only 
when they reflect the unwritten laws 
of national habits, customs, sentiments, 
ideas, and character ; and in their prac- 
tical administration they are ever bent 
into the service of the great organic 
forces of the national life. In our 
country this is done by a process of 
legislative and judicial “ interpreta- 
tion” and “construction”; but these 
words could conceal from no intelligent 
politician the fact that the Constitution 
has repeatedly changed, without being 
constitutionally “amended,” even if the 
shriek of the defeated party, that the 
Constitution was violated, did not con- 
stantly inform us of it. Now the meth- 
od by which the Southern section of 
the United States changed the Consti- 
tution was by forcing its own ideas 
into the words of that instrument, — 
dosing it, in fact, with “plantation bit- 
ters,” and then threatening secession 
in case its construction was denied. It 
plainly said that it would belong to no 
government it could not rule, and dig- 
nified this impudence by calling it by 
the name of Southern Rights. Every 
instructed man knew that, entirely 
independent of the Constitution, the 
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“rights” of the South were recog- 
nized only so far as the “ power” of 
the South was felt in Congress, and, in 
consequence of its power in Congress, 
on the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

But why would the Southern States 
belong to no government they could 
not rule? It was because the South 
had sacrificed the interests of all other 
classes of Southern society to the slave- 
holding class ; had organized its local 
governments on the basis of slavery ; 
had fully committed itself to all the 
measures, no matter how absurd and 
atrocious, which that system dictated ; 
and well knew that, if it could not 
wield the forces of the national govern- 
ment in aid of the institution of slav- 
ery, they would inevitably be directed 
against it. For the law which limits 
the profitableness of slave labor is as 
inexorable as any other law of political 
economy. It demands, against the in- 
terests and rights of human nature it- 
self, that population shall be scanty 
and the area of territory large ; and, as 
population increases, it exacts that the 
territory shall be correspondingly ex- 
tended. The perpetuity of slavery was 
therefore inextricably connected with 
its spread, its indefinite preservation 
with its indefinite extension. To limit 
it was to ask it to die by inches. Cal- 
houn long ago said that, if it perished 
at all, it would perish in a convulsion. 
The cry of “ Liberty national, slavery 
local,” contained its doom, for “liberty 
national”? would, without touching a 
local law, have eventually made lib- 
erty local, by the peaceful operation of 
the law of population. But slavery na- 
tional, which was necessary for its con- 
tinued existence, made the free States 
accomplices in its extension; and it 
was inevitable that this fact should 
rouse a twofold opposition at the 
North,— an opposition of interest 
against the increase of the political 
power of slavery, and an opposition of 
conscience against its iniquity. As the 
development of slavery was the neces- 
sity of its existence, so the develop- 
ment of an opposition to it was a ne- 
cessity of the existence of freedom. 
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The conflict came in the natural order 
of events. Individual statesmen may 
have postponed or hastened, but they 
could neither produce nor prevent it 
Its causes were down deep in the in- 
stincts, passions, and ideas of the two 
societies which it brought into collision. 
Compromise and concession, though 
carried to their most cowardly ex- 
tremes, would at last have been com- 
pelled to face demands which would 
have stung cowardice itself into the 
utterance of a heroic * No!” 

Think of it; the nation, homoge- 
neous but for one institution, became 
heterogeneous through that institution. 
We could easily mould into our free 
system Irishmen, Germans, Danes, 
Swedes, Italians, even Chinamen, but 
we could not mould slaveholders into 
it. A form of labor was more than a 
match for the assimilating genius which 
was peacefully fusing into one grand 
nationality the most various and dis- 
cordant races. It was therefore in- 
evitable that we must remove what 
refused to be assimilated, or be assim- 
ilated by it. It was a dragon in the 
path of our national progress, and our 
only choice lay between slaying the 
monster and being devoured by it! 

The opposition to slavery, because 
of its principle, was confined to a few. 
The opposition to the logical develop- 
ment of that principle in slavery exten- 
sion included large and continually in- 
creasing masses of the population. But 
if the death-grapple of the two princi- 
ples had not occurred on that ques- 
tion, had concession or compromise 
patched up that cause of disturbance, 
it would have occurred on some other 
demand of slavery,—such as the re- 
opening of the slave-trade, —on which 
no concession or compromise was pos- 
sible ; for it is not to be supposed that 
we could have gone on forever, in 
keeping the favor of the South, as the 
patient wife of the legend kept the fa- 
vor of her husband by doing all that 
pleased him and enduring all that 
displeased her. The fundamental fact 
to be considered is this, that the South, 
having come to the conclusion that 
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its great interest was slavery, having 
bullied Southern ethics, philosophy, 
and religion into declaring that slavery 
was reasonable and right, and having 
debauched education into a school 
where moral darkness was, on this 
point, taught as a duty, it was bound 
to stop at no absurdity and no atrocity 
which was a logical step in the devel- 
opment of its organic principle. It 
therefore seems to us that all our at- 
tempts, in the early part of the war, to 
blink the radical facts and principles of 
the case, to substitute plausibilities for 
realities, to shirk the grim duty for 
the amiable counterfeit, and to pour 
ever anew the waters of concession 
into the bottomless buckets of expe- 
diency, — that all these were but indi- 
cations that the element of shoddy was 
in our politics. The cloth looked well, 
but it could not, and was not made to, 
stand the wear and tear of experience. 

The essential mischief of this shoddy 
clothing for the popular mind is due, in 
a great degree, to the name it assumes. 
It eludes the grip of thought by calling 
itself common sense. If its object were 
to distinguish itself thus from real 
sense, its modesty might be commend- 
ed; but when its purpose palpably is 
to point the finger at all clear percep- 
tion and sound thinking, its impudence 
merits the rod. Common sense, in its 
just meaning, is that sense which one 
mind holds in common with all others. 
It is thus the intellectual bond of the 
human race. It is the effect of a com- 
bination of the instincts of the general 
reason with the results of the general 
experience. We all cry “halves” in 
it. It is my sense because it is yours, 
and yours because it is mine. Syd- 
ney Smith playfully says that common 
sense was invented by Socrates, that 
philosopher having been one of its most 
conspicuous exemplars, in conducting 
the contest of practical sagacity against 
stupid prejudice and illusory beliefs. 
It is also of the essence of common 
sense, that it understands that occa- 
sions will not wait, and must be seized 
at the instant they occur. We all re- 
member the story of the negro soldier 
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who, in one of our Western battles, 
came up with a retreating Rebel officer 
and bade him surrender. ‘I never 
will surrender to a nigger,” was the 
haughty reply. ‘Very sorry, massa,” 
said the negro, pointing his rifle at him, 
“must kill you den; haven’t time to 
go back and get a white man.” There 
is wisdom in this for certain of our 
politicians, who have let some splendid 
opportunities slip, in their fastidious 
taste for white men to do the business. 

The meaning of common sense, then, 
is plain; but how often do we use the 
term as a cover for common nonsense, 
the nonsense which one mind has in 
common with others.; or, what is worse, 
as a convenient phrase to impart dig- 
nity to any narrow opinion or obstinate 
misjudgment or foolish crochet, which 
we may personally pamper and pride 
ourselves upon, and thus give to our 
private whim the character of a univer- 
sal belief. This shoddy common sense 
is the most detestable of all forms of 
nonsense. For example, a philosophic 
statesman, with the sense to search 
into the law of events, offends my su- 
perficial notions or party creed, and I 
answer him with a passionate or pity- 
ing, “ Pooh! the fellow has no com- 
mon sense!” Another, comprehen- 
sively grasping a dozen or fifty facts 
and relations, links them in a chain of 
reasoning which I have n’t the brains 
to follow ; and, holding fast to my one 
fact, and making that the measure of 
all things, I shout, ‘ Abstractionist ! 
no common sense!” Another still 
thinks it is folly to let your enemies 
have the exclusive advantage of the 
labor and the lives of those who are 
naturally your friends, and that the ne- 
gro’s vote may be as necessary to our 
safety as the negro’s musket has proved 
to be; and I, in my lofty scorn of 
“niggers,” taunt him with the ques- 
tion: ‘“ Now, you miserable fanatic, 
why don’t you take a common-sense 
view of the matter?” In this way I 
may do all I can to expel sense from 
the world, and put nonsense in its 
place, while I am perhaps all the while 
felicitating myself that human reason 
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is my debtor, and that with my de- 
cease wisdom will make her disastrous 
exit from an unappreciating world. 
Now in a republican government 
this mass of error, wilfulness, passion, 
narrow-mindedness, self-conceit, and 
self-deceit, which calls itself common 
sense, insists on having itself respected 
by the administration and represented 
in it. President Lincoln, that miracle 
and martyr of clemency, who not only 
seemed to have no malignity in his 
own nature, but to lack the perception 
of it in others, early took the ground 
that he must not only obey the im- 
pulses of the heroic popular heart, but 
must defer to whatever wrong-headed- 
ness there might be in the prejudiced 
popular mind. Well, we were indulged 
in that meanest and most expensive 
of all luxuries, — we had our prejudices 
petted, and it cost us millions of treas- 
ure and torrents of blood! There was 
a time, during the war, when domestic 
defeat and foreign intervention threat- 
ened our Republic with extinction ; 
and had it been destroyed, its epitaph 
in history would have been, “ Died of 
want of will and want of brains!” 
See also how this shoddy element 
was projected into our generalship as 
well as into our statesmanship. Our 
military leaders were captains and colo- 
nels suddenly raised to be commanders 
of great armies ; and we immediately 
treated them as though they were ex- 
temporized Napoleons and Fredericks. 
Our civil war, indeed, stands out from 
all other wars in history as having 
given birth to the “edited ” Major- 
General; that is, to the hero created by 
the newspaper correspondent. “ We 
keeps a poet,” said the proprietors 
of Day and Martin’s blacking ; ‘“ We 
keeps a reporter,” might have been 
said by the manufactured celebrities of 
some of our camps. But the rarity of 
the highest military genius was unaf- 
fected by these generous puffers of me- 
diocrity. Though the world has been 
fighting ever since it was created, it 
has succeeded in producing only five 
generals of the first class, namely, 
Alexander, Hannibal, Cesar, Freder- 
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ick, and Napoleon ; and certainly our 
war has not added a sixth to the 
list. On the sea, however, it may be 
said we had, in Farragut, the most 
skilful and heroic naval commander of 
all time, —the man who did the most 
difficult things ever done with ships, 
with the most marvellous combination 
of science, genius, and dash ; 
“The Viking of our Western clime, 
Who made his mast a throne !”” 

To generals of the more numerous 
second class, the Scipios, the Pom- 
peys, the Wallensteins, the Turennes, 
the Condés, the Marlboroughs, the 
Wellingtons, we have probably added 
two, Grant and Sherman; and Grant 
we thought a blunderer, and Sherman 
we thought insane, at the time we 
looked at men and things through 
shoddy spectacles. But a man may 
not be even a general of the second 
class, and yet be a man of great ability, 
and fully competent to lead an army to 
victory. The trouble with us was that, 
after the first disappointment of our 
unreasonable expectations, we fell into 
the habit of judging our generals, not 
by their generalship, but by the notions 
they entertained on certain matters con- 
nected with the passions of conserva- 
tism or the passions of philanthropy ; 
and we turned even our camps into de- 
bating societies, discussing the merits 
of their chairman, the general in com- 
mand. The question whether a com- 
mander had the resolution and the re- 
source, the quick eye, steady hand, and 
fertile brain of the accomplished sol- 
dier, was subordinated to the question 
whether he was ‘sound on the goose.” 
Nobody could behave so badly but he 
had a party ready to prove that his 
failures showed more genius than other 
men’s triumphs; and the incompetents 
perfectly understood the game. Thus 
one general was defeated in a battle, 
and he hastened to inform us that he 
went for “the vigorous prosecution of 
the war”; another surrendered a great 
strategic point, and he vehemently as- 
serted his intention never to surren- 
der “the principle of emancipation” ; 
another lost a campaign, and then en- 
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lightened us by an elaborate essay on 
“the constitutional rights of the 
South.” Now we have a democratic 
bitterness of contempt against that cus- 
tom in corrupt monarchies of putting 
the favorite of the monarch, or the fa- 
vorite of the monarch’s favorite, at the 
head of the force which is to sustain 
the honor of the nation, as when Louis 
the Fifteenth’s Madame de Pompadour 
sent Prince Soubise, with a large French 
army, to be ignominiously routed at 
Rosbach by Frederick the Great; but 
we do the same thing when we force on 
an administration a general whose com- 
petency for command consists in his 
being a reflection of our party feelings 
and a courtier of the people. 

Those who watched the surface of our 
“society” during the progress of the late 
civil war were wont to make themselves 
mad or merry over the sudden rush 
into social eminence of new million- 
naires. The old aristocracy of wealth 
tried to distinguish itself from these 
parvenus of Plutus, these mushrooms 
of Mammon, by fixing on them the 
nickname of the aristocracy of shoddy, 
refusing to be softened by the glint of 
its satin or the dazzle of its diamonds. 
Fashion, as the supercilious custodian 
of manners and civilization, lifted its 
eye-glass to survey these bold intruders 
from unknown depths in the social 
scale, and pronounced them barbaric, 
though in broadcloth, and savage, 
though in silks. It is well, perhaps, to 
receive with caution this verdict of 
dandyism; for of all adepts in imperti- 
nence the most accomplished are the 
nominal professors of politeness. We 
all originally came from the woods ; 
it is hard to eradicate from any of us 
the old taste for the tattoo and the war- 
paint; and the moment money gets 
into our pockets, it somehow or another 
breaks out in ornaments on our per- 
sons, without always giving refinement 
to our manners. Hence the prodigies 
of vulgar ostentation which accom- 
panied and followed the horrors of our 
battle-fields, and the fierce scramble 
for wealth which threw into stronger 
contrast the sacrifices of our patriot- 
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ism. The larger portion of this new 
wealth, however, has been the produc- 
tion of individual genius and enter- 
prise ; and has not only more than off- 
set the waste of war, but it supplied 
war with one of her two main sinews 
of “iron and gold.” The true shoddy 
wealth is that which has been acquired 
by dishonest practices and reckless 
speculations, and which, though it has 
transferred money from one individual 
to another, and generally from the hon- 
est man to the trickster, has not added 
a dollar to the wealth of the nation. 
The actors in some of these so-called 
“enterprises” bring to mind the anec- 
dote of the man who professed his in- 
tention to go West and open a jeweller’s 
shop. “What is your capital?” he 
was asked. “A crow-bar,” was his re- 
ply; “can’t I open a jeweller’s shop 
with that?” The last ten years have 
been fertile in examples of this bur- 
glary calling itself business. The swin- 
dling shoddy companies which have 
been started for the mere purpose of 
plunder put to shame the inferior con- 
trivances of professional thieves. A 
French agrarian theorizer defined prop- 
erty as theft. Could he have come to 
the United States, he might have point- 
ed to some fortunes which verify his 
definition to the letter. This specula- 
tion appeared all the worse when it fol- 
lowed in the path of our armies, and put 
on airs of patriotism, while it dabbled in 
cotton and sugar. ‘“ How did you get 
this fine house, these splendid grounds, 
these superb horses ?” was asked of a 
patriot who had left the army. ‘O, 
you know I went out to New Orleans 
as adjutant of that regiment, and had 
opportunities to operate in sugar. 
Made a fine thing of it, I can tell you / 
Had n’t a cent when I left, and am now 
worth a hundred thousand dollars.” 
** But what made you leave the army ?” 
*©O, when Lincoln issued that infernal 
Proclamation of Emancipation I threw 
up my commission ! I was n’ta going to 
Jight for them blasted niggers!” We 
are happy to say that this gentleman 
still enjoys his well-earned fortune ! 
But a great many of the sudden for- 
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tunes made by the war were the re- 
sults of the development of new sources 
of national wealth. Petroleum, for in- 
stance, in spite of all the rascalities 
connected with it, has grown, since the 
war began, from comparatively noth- 
ing to an annual product of some 
thirty millions ; and to the future his- 
torian of our society no story will be 
more significant than that told of the 
young woman, who, being reproved by 
a despairing lover for rejecting him 
three days after she had pledged to 
him her heart and hand, answered 
loftily, “Why, since I accepted you, 
dad’s struck ile!” Now the “ dads ” 
that strike ‘ile ” are infinitely of more 
importance to the country than the 
dandies who set fashions. There is a 
wretched cant current in certain cir- 
cles, which professes a kind of senti- 
mental horror of the material advance- 
ment of the nation at the expense of 
its intellectual progress ; but it will be 
generally found that this genteel con- 
tempt of wealth is one of the luxuries 
of the rich, and is drawled out by dlasés 
in purple, not by workers in homespun. 
Seneca, with two millions out at usury, 
can afford to chant the praises of pov- 
erty; but for our own part, we prefer 
the fine extravagance of that philoso- 
pher, who declared “that no man was 
as rich as all men ought to be.” For 
what does competency, in the long run, 
mean? It means, to all reasonable be- 
ings, cleanliness of person, decency of 
dress, courtesy of manners, opportuni- 
ties for education, the delights of leis- 
ure, and the bliss of giving. 

The truth is that all countries, even 
England, France, and America, are, 
when their population is considered as 
a whole, relatively poor. The creation 
of wealth has nowhere much more 
than kept pace with the increase of 
population, and therefore no people 
has as yet attained that position of 
physical comfort which would allow 
free play to their intellectual and moral 
energies. In this country, where near- 
ly forty millions of inhabitants are 
spread over a territory of over three 
millions of square miles, there is hope 
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that, by the application of science and 
inventive art, of capital and labor, to 
the unbounded, undeveloped wealth of 
the nation, the people, as a people, 
may get ahead of their daily necessi- 
ties, force nature to yield greater prod- 
ucts with less manual toil, substitute 
more and more labor-doing machines 
for laborers, and lift the whole popula- 
tion to a condition of material well-be- 
ing which will literally make them 
masters of the situation. Once estab- 
lish a people on this vantage-ground, 
and they will develop an amount of 
morality and creative intelligence, 
which will not only solve the problem 
of Malthus, but prevent them from ever 
falling back into poverty and destitu- 
tion. It is for this reason that we can- 
not do too much honor to the creators 
of new wealth, to the Watts, the Ark- 
wrights, the Stephensons, the Fultons, 
the Whitneys, the Goodyears, the 
Howes, the Bigelows, and the whole 
glorious brotherhood of industrial in- 
ventors. They outweigh in impor- 
tance all the so-called cultivated soci- 
ety in the world, for, without them, cul- 
tivated society could have no exist- 
ence. Take, for example, Henry Cort, 
the “ Tubal Cain of England,” whose 
machines created the iron manufac- 
ture of Great Britain. It is comput- 
ed that his inventions have added 
£ 600,000,000 to the wealth of that na- 
tion, —a sum which is about five hun- 
dred millions of dollars more than our 
present national debt. What English 
lord, what English statesman, what 
leader of fashion, can afford to sneer at 
such a record as that? Again, Bessa- 
mer’s process of making steel, a com- 
paratively recent invention, is said to 
have added £ 200,000,000 to the wealth 
of Great Britain. The name of Wil- 
liam Pitt, the haughty antagonist of 
Napoleon, occupies in history a more 
eminent position than that of James 
Watt, the inventor of the steam-en- 
gine, who gave to Great Britain a power 
now representing a force equal to the 
manual labor of four hundred millions of 
men, or twice the number of male work- 
men on the face of the globe ; but it al- 
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ways seemed to us that the peculiarity 
of Pitt, the uninventive head of “his 
Majesty’s government” for so many 
years, consisted in this, that, with all 
his extravagance, he could not squan- 
der the national wealth as fast as 
James Watt created it. His part in 
developing the national resources, high 
as history estimates it, reminds one of 
the statement in Scott’s novel of “ The 
Pirate,’ that Mordaunt and Magnus 
Troil sat down to drink brandy and 
water, — that is, adds Scott, Magnus 
drank the brandy and Mordaunt the 
water. 

Of the enormous undeveloped re. 
sources of the United States it is dif- 
ficult to speak without an appearance 
of exaggeration. The taxable value, 
which all men of property well know 
is always far below the exchangeable 
value, of all the property in the United 
States was, in 1860, in round numbers, 
$ 16,100,000,000, showing a rate of in- 
crease, in ten years, ofa fraction over one 
hundred and twenty-six per cent. It 
has been computed that if this rate is 
preserved through the next four decades, 
the taxable value of the United States 
would, in 1870, be $ 36,500,000,000, in 
1880, $ 82,800,000,000 ; in 1890, $ 187,- 
300,000,000; in 1900, $ 423,300,000,000 ; 
—an increase of wealth which will be 
over eight times our estimated increase 
in population. Vast as these sums ap- 
pear, drowning in their sound all shod- 
dy groans over our predicted financial 
ruin, and making our big debt of two 
billions and a half shrink by compari- 
son into dwarf-like dimensions, there 
is no reason that they should not be 
realized, provided the brain of the na- 
tion adequately seconds its hands. 
Massachusetts, with an area of only 
7,800 square miles, now owns a seven- 
teenth of the whole taxable property 
of the nation. If the other States, with 
greater natural advantages, should in- 
crease, during the next thirty years, so 
that their wealth should bear the same 
proportion to the square mile of ter- 
ritory which the wealth of Massachu- 
setts now does, the property of the na- 
tion in 1900 will be $ 415,000,000,000. 
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Massachusetts now has machines which 
are said to represent the labor of a hun- 
dred millions of men. When the Con- 
stitution was established, and the South 
was granted representation in Congress 
according to three fifths of its labor- 
doing machines, the slaves, it was not 
dreamed that in less than ninety years 
one State would have labor-doing ma- 
chines nearly equal to three times the 
population of both North and South, and 
equal to thirty times the whole slave 
population. Indeed, only let us have 
here an increasing throng of inventors 
of new methods for economizing labor, 
and discoverers and openers of new 
sources of national wealth, only let us 
have industry, skill, science, and genius 
combined, and the future of this conti- 
nent is secure. We don’t care if these 
industrial inventors are individually self- 
ish, for we know they cannot help be- 
ing benefactors of the community. We 
don’t grudge their being individually 
rich, for we know that for every dollar 
they retain for themselves théy give 
hundreds of thousands to the nation. 
And even if some of them be cursed 
with a foolish love of display, bespan- 
gle their clumsy persons with costly 
trinkets, and build palaces which only 
make their unpalatial manners more 
conspicuous, we still feel no temptation 
to taunt them as shoddy aristocrats ; 
for beneath their weaknesses we dis- 
cern minds which rightly claim our ad- 
miration and gratitude, — minds that 
force from niggard Nature her hoarded 
treasures, minds that wring from reluc- 
tant Nature her dearest secrets ! 

In passing to the consideration of 
the shoddy element in literature, the 
first thing which arrests the attention 
is the romance of rascality and the 
novel of sensation. The authors of 
these seem to plunge into the records 
of the criminal courts in search of their 
plots and characters, and such “swells” 
as Pelham and Pendennis give place 
to ruffians of the swell mob. The two 
chief elements of interest are bigamy 
and murder. In the old sentimental 
novel the heroine went through three 
volumes of difficulties to get one hus- 
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band; now, as in Miss Braddon’s 
“ Aurora Floyd,” she begins with two, 
and devotes her energies through the 
three volumes to the getting rid of the 
superfluous one. And then the indif- 
ference to human life displayed by these 
romancers really demands the atten- 
tion of the literary police. Thus if a 
character is in their way, or if they 
get tired of him, they coolly run him 
through the body with a goose-quill, 
and literally blot him out of existence, 
thus furnishing a new proof that “the 
pen is mightier than the sword.” All 
their power is of the blood - letting, 
brain - shattering, teeth-gnashing, and 
interjectional sort. Strange that in a 
war so prolific in heroism as that we 
have gone through, with the newspa- 
pers crammed with incidents that ex- 
ceed in interest the marvels of fiction, 
there should be found any class of our 
society that should go to such horrible 
trash as the literature of yellow covers 
for mental excitement! Nothing lives 
in literature but that which has in it 
the vitality of creative art ; and it would 
be safe advice to the young to read 
nothing but what is old. In this way 
they would at least avoid being swin- 
dled by the perishable shoddy of the 
mind, which now woos their attention 
in the slop-shops of letters. The stuff 
will not wear; and if a person could 
only see his own mind, with the rags 
of these suits hanging loose on his 
thoughts and affections, he would start 
back amazed at the intellectual scare- 
crow he was made to appear. 

But we fear the term “shoddy” cannot 
be confined to this kind of literature, 
but must be extended to many weak 
though well-intentioned volumes which 
propose a moral and religious aim. 
These books have a painfully childish 
and “ do-me-good ” air, and, while they 
evince a parrot-like memory of moral 
truisms and religious phrases, are with- 
out an atom of moral vitality and spirit- 
ual might. They superficialize the most 
important principles, are the mere 
shoddy covering of commonplace mo- 
rality and lip religion, the text-books 
whence are drawn the ethics of weak- 
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lings and the theology of hypocrites. 
Good books are never written by 
“ goodies”; and great ideas which 
represent the deepest facts of life, and 
which, when wielded by strong souls, 
communicate inspiration to the heart 
and power to the will, are soon shorn 
of their vitality, and dwindle into mere 
mockeries of spiritual experience, when 
manufactured mechanically for the re- 
ligious market. 

The literature of religion, so rich in 
works of religious genius, is strangely 
neglected in our day for the latest life- 
less production of religious mediocrity. 
In this department of literature, as in 
all other departments, the test to be 
applied is vitality, —the positive com- 
munication to the recipient mind of 
new life and energy, so that the in- 
crease of power keeps pace with the 
increase of knowledge, and the intelli- 
gence is not only broadened and bright- 
ened, but the whole nature kindled, in- 
vigorated, and cheered. All moral books 
that do not do this are but the flimsy 
fabrications of shoddy, and, in Dr. 
Bushnell’s phrase, may produce Chris- 
tian mushrooms, but never Christian 
men. In seeing one of these sleazy 
professors of outside piety and inside 
nervelessness, one is inclined to ex- 
claim with the satirist, “ There is a 
point, sir, where religion ceases to 
be a virtue, and that is just the point 
where you take it up.” 

This superficial morality and religion 
looks all the more feeble when we 
consider the grim practical problem to 
be solved by Christianity. The ques- 
tion whether human life is a blessing 
is, should we take the votes of all hu- 
man beings on the point, still a mat- 
ter of controversy. Is the statement 
doubted? Let us refer, in confirma- 
tion of it, to a historical fact which ap- 
pears to us of the profoundest signifi- 
cance. Seven centuries before the 
Christian era a prince of one of the 
royal families of India, having exhaust- 
ed, in his twenty-ninth year, all the 
pleasures of the world, and having in 
him one of the deepest, most compre- 
hensive, and most creative of human 
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gust his palace, his family, his treas- 
ures, and his state ; took the name of 
Gotama, which means, “he who kills 
the senses ” ; became a religious men- 
dicant ; walked about in a shroud tak- 
en from the dead body of a female 
slave ; taught, preached, and gathered 
about him a body of enthusiastic dis- 
ciples, bound together by the most effi- 
cient of all ecclesiastical organizations ; 
dictated or inspired works which, as 
now published by the Chinese govern- 
ment in four languages, occupy eight 
hundred volumes ; and died at the age 
of eighty, the founder of the Buddhist 
religion. Compared with this man, 
Mahomet was an ignorant and fero- 
cious barbarian; and the proudest 
names in Western philosophy lose a 
little of their lustre when placed by the 
side of this thinker, who grappled with 
the greatest problems of existence with 
the mightiest force of conception and 
reasoning. As a philosopher, he an- 
ticipated both the idealism of Berkeley 
and the positivism of Comte; as a 
political thinker, he anticipated the 
noblest truth of our “ Declaration of 
Independence,” and twenty-five hun- 
dred years ago taught, against the caste 
system of India, the doctrine of the 
equality of men; and, in that region 
of influence, higher than that in which 
either philosophy or statesmanship 
works, he founded a religion which is 
now professed by two fifths of the hu- 
man race, and which thus exceeds, in 
the number of its votaries, that of any 
other religion in the world. Buddhism 
has been corrupted by a fantastic my- 
thology, but its essential principle, de- 
rived from its founder’s disgust of 
existence, is, that life is not worth liv- 
ing, and that the extinction of life is 
the highest reward of virtue. To pass, 
in the next world, through various pe- 
nal or purifying transmigrations, until 
you reach the bliss of Nirwana, or 
mere nothingness and nonentity, that 
is the Buddhist religion. We have 
said that it was professed by two fifths 
of the human race, but its fundamental 
principle, that life is not worth living, 
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is believed, if not professed, by a large 
majority of mankind. Not to speak of 
the hundreds of wailing books which 
misanthropic genius has contributed to 
all modern literatures, not to remind 
the reader that the Buddhist Byron is 
the most popular British poet of the 
century, that person must have been 
singularly blessed with cheerful com- 
panions who has not met followers of 
Gotama among the nominal believers 
in Christ. The infection of the doc- 
trine as an interpretation of human 
experience is so great, that compara- 
tively few have altogether escaped its 
influence. In basing his religion on 
this disease of human nature, Gotama 
showed profounder sagacity than that 
evinced by any other founder of a false 
religion ; and in the East this disease 
presented its most despairing phase, 
for there weariness of life was asso- 
ciated both with the satiety of the rich 
and the wretchedness of the poor. 

But whence comes this disgust of 
life? We answer, from the compara- 
tive absence of life. No man feels it 
who feels the abounding reality of spir- 
itual existence glowing within him ; 
for rightly sings the poet, 

“Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 


No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 


““"T is life, whereof our nerves are scant, 

O life, not death, for which we pant ; 

More life, and fuller, that we want!” 
But this disgust of life comes with the 
decay of vitality; it comes with the 
experience that the inward strength 
is weak before the outward obstacle ; 
it comes with the cares, perplexities, 
sorrows, failures, disappointments, de- 
ceptions, and evvz7 of the world. How, 
—and here is the essential question, 
— how is this vitality to be preserved 
andincreased ? The answer is, Activity 
for an object ; for the mind grows by 
the vigorous assimilation of food which 
js external to the mind, and eats it- 
self into leanness and imbecility when 
forced back on itself for nutriment. 
But, it may be objected, do not most 
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men exercise activity for objects? Yes, 
but the objects belong to that large 
class of things which allure in the pur- 
suit, but do not satisfy in the posses- 
sion. In other words, they do not 
wear, —they are shoddy. Hence dis- 
satisfaction, discontent, disbelief, men- 
tal weariness, moral disgust. Now 
the Christian religion, the religion of 
life, is, in its spirit and essence, the 
exact opposite of Buddhism, the reli- 
gion of death. When it is the object 
of the mind’s activity, it overcomes dis- 
gust of life by the positive communica- 
tion of life. But what if your Christian 
teaching is lifeless? What if you eat 
husks instead of bread? What if the 
Christian books you read are not res- 
ervoirs of spiritual vitality, but recepta- 
cles of juiceless commonplaces? You 
will then be Buddhists, though you 
may boast of sending missionaries to 
Burmah and thank Heaven you were 
born in a Christian land; for shoddy 
is shoddy all the world over, and the 
vital laws which make existence a 
blessing or a plague cannot be balked. 

Thus, in whatever direction we look, 
we detect this pernicious element at 
work, waging continual war against the 
creative forces of civilization. In pol- 
itics, it substitutes expedients for prin- 
ciples; in generalship, bulletins for 
abilities ; in society, manners for merit ; 
in business, trick for enterprise; in 
literature, form for substance and pu- 
erilities for power; in morals and re- 
ligion, truisms for truths, shadows for 
substance, memory for insight, the dis- 
cipline of death for the communication 
of life. In all it shows itself capable 
of producing nothing which is not a 
tissue of woven lies, and which does 
not drop into dishonored rags as soon 
as it is put to the test of use. And it 
is not the least of the compensations 
of the terrible war through which we 
have passed that it has taught us, in 
letters of fire and blood, the policy of 
freedom, the expediency of justice, the 
worth of reality, and the worthlessness 
of shams ! 

E. P. Whipple. 
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PRELUDE TO THE SECOND PART OF FAUST. 
A PLEASANT LANDSCAPE. 


TWILIGHT. — Faust, bedded on flowery turf, fatigued, restless, endeavoring to 
sleep. Circle of hovering spirits in motion: graceful, diminutive figures. 


ARIEL. 
(Chant, accompanied by olian harps.) 


HEN the Spring returns serener, 
Raining blossoms over all ; 
When the fields with blessing greener 
On the earth-born children call ; 
Then the craft of elves propitious 
Hastes to help where help it can: 
Be he holy, be he vicious, 
Pity they the luckless man. 


Who round this head in airy circles hover, 
Yourselves in guise of noble Elves discover ! 

The fierce convulsions of his heart compose ; 
Remove the burning barbs of his remorses, 

And cleanse his being from the suffered woes ! 
Four pauses makes the Night upon her courses, 
And now, delay not, let them kindly close! 

First on the coolest pillow let him slumber, 

Then sprinkle him with Lethe’s drowsy spray! 

His limbs no more shall cramps and chills encumber, 
When sleep has made him strong to meet the day. 
Perform, ye Elves, your fairest rite: 

Restore him to the holy Light ! 


CHORUS 
(singly, by two or more, alternatively and collectively). 


When around the green-girt meadow 
Balm the tepid winds exhale, 

Then in fragrance and in shadow 
Twilight spreads her misty veil: 
Whispers peace in accents cheery, 
Rocks the heart in childhood’s play, 
And upon these eyelids weary 
Shuts the golden gates of Day. 


Now the Night already darkles, 
Holy star succeeds to star ; 
Dazzling lights and fainter sparkles 
Glimmer near and gleam afar: 
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Glimmer here, the lake reflecting, 
Gleam in cloudless dark aboon; 

While, the bliss of rest protecting, 
Reigns in pomp the perfect moon. 


Now the Hours are cancelled for thee, 
Pain and bliss have fled away: 

Thou art whole: let faith restore thee! 
Trust the new, the rising Day! 

Vales grow green, and hills are lifting 
Through the shadow-rest of morn, 
And in waves of silver, drifting 

On to harvest, rolls the corn. 


Wouldst thou win desires unbounded, 
Yonder see the glory burn! 

Lightly is thy life surrounded — 
Sleep’s a shell, to break and spurn! 
When the crowd sways, unbelieving, 
Show the daring will that warms ! 
He is crowned with all achieving, 
Who perceives and then performs. 


(A tremendous tumult announces the approach of the Sun.) 


ARIEL. 


Hearken! Hark!—the Hours careering! 
Sounding loud to spirit-hearing, 

See the new-born Day appearing! 
Rocky portals jarring shatter, 
Phoebus’ wheels in rolling clatter, 
With a crash the Light draws near! 
Pealing rays and trumpet-blazes, — 
Eye is blinded, ear amazes : 

The Unheard can no one hear! 
Slip within each blossom-bell, 
Deeper, deeper, there to dwell, — 
In the rocks, beneath the leaf! 

If it strikes you, you are deaf. 


Faust. 


Life’s pulses now with fresher force awaken 

To greet the mild ethereal twilight o’er me; 

This night, thou, Earth! hast also stood unshaken, 
And now thou breathest new-refreshed before me, 
And now beginnest, all thy gladness granting, 

A vigorous resolution to restore me, 

To seek that highest life fof which I’m panting. — 
The world unfolded lies in twilight glimmer, 

A thousand voices in the grove are chanting ; 
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Vale in, vale out, the misty streaks grow dimmer ; 

The deeps with heavenly light are penetrated ; 

The boughs, refreshed, lift up their leafy shimmer 

From gulfs of air where sleepily they waited ; 

Color on color from the background cleareth, 

Where flower and leaf with trembling pearls are freighted : 
And all around a Paradise appeareth. 


Look up!— The mountain summits, grand, supernal, 
Herald, e’en now, the solemn hour that neareth ; 
They earliest enjoy the light eternal 

That later sinks, till here below we find it. 

Now to the Alpine meadows, sloping vernal, 

A newer beam descends ere we divined it, 

And step by step unto the base hath bounded — 
The sun comes forth! Alas, already blinded, 

I turn away, with eyesight pierced and wounded! 


*T is thus, when, unto yearning hope’s endeavor, 
Its highest wish on sweet attainment grounded, 
The portals of fulfilment widely sever: 

But if there burst from those eternal spaces 

A flood of flame, we stand confounded ever ; 

For Life’s pure torch we sought the shining traces, 
And seas of fire—and what a fire !— surprise us. 
Is’t Love? Is’t Hate? that burningly embraces, 
And that with pain and joy alternate tries us ? 

So that, our glances once more earthward throwing, 
We seek in youthful drapery to disguise us. 


Behind me, therefore, let the sun be glowing ! 
The cataract, between the crags deep-riven, 
I thus behold with rapture ever-growing. 
From plunge to plunge in thousand streams ’tis given, 
And yet a thousand, to the valleys shaded, 
While foam and spray in air are whirled and driven. 
Yet how superb, across the tumult braided, 
The painted rainbow’s changeful life is bending, 
Now clearly drawn, dissolving now and faded, 
And evermore the showers of dew descending ! 
Of human striving there’s no symbol fuller: 
Consider, and ’tis easy comprehending — 
Life is not light, but the refracted color. 
Bayard Taylor. 
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A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


In Two Parts: 


NTENDING to sail for America 

in the early part of June, I deter- 
mined to spend the interval of six 
weeks in England, of which I had 
dreamed much but as yet knew noth- 
ing. I had formed in Italy and France 
a resolute preference for old inns, 
deeming that what they sometimes cost 
the ungratified body they repay the 
delighted mind. On my arrival in 
London, therefore, I lodged at a cer- 
tain antique hostelry far to the east of 
Temple Bar, deep in what I used to 
denominate the Johnsonian city. Here, 
on the first evening of my stay, I de- 
scended to the little coffee-room and 
bespoke my dinner of the very genius 
of decorum, in the person of the soli- 
tary waiter. No sooner had I crossed 
the threshold of this apartment than I 
felt I had mown the first swath in my 
golden-ripe crop of British ‘“ impres- 
sions.”” The coffee-room of the Red- 
Lion, like so many other places and 
things I was destined to see in Eng- 
land, seemed to have been waiting for 
long years, with just that sturdy suffer- 
ance of time written on its visage, for 
me to come and gaze, ravished but 
unamazed. 

The latent preparedness of the Amer- 
ican mind for even the most delectable 
features of English life is a fact which 
I never fairly probed to the depths. 
The roots of it are so deeply buried 
in the virgin soil of our primary cul- 
ture, that, without some great upheaval 
of experience, it would be hard to say 
exactly when and where and _ how it 
begins. It makes an American’s enjoy- 
ment of England an emotion more fa- 
tal and sacred than his enjoyment, say, 
of Italy or Spain. I had seen the cof- 
fee-room of the Red-Lion years ago, 
at home, —at Saragossa, Illinois, — in 
books, in visions, in dreams, in Dick- 
ens, in Smollett, and Boswell. It was 
small, and subdivided into six small 
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compartments by a series of perpendic- 
ular screens of mahogany, something 
higher than a man’s stature, furnished 
each on either side with a narrow, un- 
cushioned ledge, esteemed in ancient 
Britain a seat. In each of the little din- 
ing-boxes thus immutably constituted 
was a small table, which in crowded 
seasons was expected to accommodate 
the several agents of a fourfold British 
hungriness. But crowded seasons had 
passed away from the Red-Lion for- 
ever. It was crowded only with mem- 
ories and ghosts and atmosphere. 
Round the room there marched, breast- 
high, a magnificent panelling of ma- 
hogany, so dark with time and so pol- 
ished with unremitted friction, that by 
gazing awhile into its lucid blackness 
I fancied I could discern the lingering 
images of a party of gentlemen in peri- 
wigs and short-clothes, just arrived 
from York by the coach. On the dark 
yellow walls, coated by the fumes of 
English coal, of English mutton, of 
Scotch whiskey, were a dozen melan- 
choly prints, sallow-toned with age, — 
the Derby favorite of the year 1807, 
the Bank of England, her Majesty the 
Queen. On the floor was a Turkey car- 
pet, —as old as the mahogany, almost, 
as the Bank of England, as the Queen, 
—into which the waiter in his lonely 
revolutions had trodden so many mas- 
sive soot-flakes and drops of overflow- 
ing beer, that the glowing looms of 
Smyrna would certainly not have rec- 
ognized it. To say that I ordered my 
dinner of this superior being would 
be altogether to misrepresent the pro- 
cess, owing to which, having dreamed 
of lamb and spinach and a rhubarb 
tart, I sat down in penitence to a mut- 
ton-chop and a rice pudding. Bra- 
cing my feet against the cross-beam 
of my little oaken table, I opposed to 
the mahogany partition behind me that 
vigorous dorsal resistance which ex- 
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presses the old-Englisn idea of repose. 
The sturdy screen refused even to 
creak; but my poor Yankee joints 
made up the deficiency. While I was 
waiting for my chop there came into 
the room a person whom I took to be 
my sole fellow-lodger. He seemed, 
like myself, to have submitted to pro- 
posals for dinner; the table on the 
other side of my partition had been 
prepared to receive him. He walked 
up to the fire, exposed his back to it, 
consulted his watch, and looked appar- 
ently out of the window, but really at 
me. He was a man of something less 
than middle age and more than middle 
stature, though indeed you would have 
called him neither young nor tall. He 
was chiefly remarkable for his exag- 
gerated leanness. His hair, very thin 
on the summit of his head, was dark, 
short, and fine. His eye was of a pale, 
turbid gray, unsuited, perhaps, to his 
dark hair and brow, but not altogether 
out of harmony with his colorless, bil- 
ious complexion. His nose was aqui- 
line and delicate; beneath it hung a 
thin, comely black mustache. His 
mouth and chin were meagre and un- 
certain of outline ; not vulgar, perhaps, 
but weak. A cold, fatal, gentlemanly 
weakness, indeed, seemed expressed 
in his elegant person. His eye was 
restless and deprecating; his whole 
physiognomy, his manner of shifting 
his weight from foot to foot, the spirit- 
less forward droop of his head, told 
of exhausted purpose, of a will relaxed. 
His dress was neat and careful, with 
an air of half-mourning. I made up 
my mind on three points: he was un- 
married, he was ill, he was not an Eng- 
lishman. The waiter approached him, 
and they murmured momentarily in 
barely audible tones. I heard the 
words, “claret,” “sherry,” with a ten- 
tative inflection, and finally “ beer,” 
with a gentle affirmative. Perhaps he 
was a Russian in reduced circumstan- 
ces ; he reminded me of a certain type 
of Russian which I had met on the 
Continent. While I was weighing this 
hypothesis, — for you see I was inter- 
ested, — there appeared a short, brisk 
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man with reddish-brown hair, a vulgar 
nose, a sharp blue eye, and a red 
beard, confined to his lower jaw and 
chin. My possible Russian was still 
standing on the rug, with his mild gaze 
bent on vacancy; the other marched 
up to him, and with his umbrella gave 
him a playful poke in the concave fron- 
tage of his melancholy waistcoat. “A 
penny-ha’penny for your thoughts !” 
said the new-comer. 

His companion uttered an exclama- 
tion, stared, then laid his two hands 
on the other’s shoulders. The latter 
looked round at me keenly, compass- 
ing me in a momentary glance. I 
read in its own high light that this 
was an American eyebeam; and with 
such confidence that I hardly needed 
to see its owner, as he prepared, 
with his friend, to seat himself at the 
table adjoining my own, take from 
his overcoat-pocket three New York 
papers and lay them beside his plate. 
As my neighbors proceeded to dine, 
I became conscious that, through no 
indiscretion of my own, a large por- 
tion of their conversation made its way 
over the top of our dividing partition 
and mingled its flavors with those of 
my simple repast. Occasionally their 
tone was lowered, as with the intention 
of secrecy ; but I heard a phrase here 
and a phrase there distinctly enough to 
grow very curious as to the burden of 
the whole, and, in fact, to succeed at 
last in guessing at it. The two voices 
were pitched in an unforgotten key, 
and equally native to our Cisatlantic 
air ; they seemed to fall upon the muf- 
fled medium of surrounding parlance 
as the rattle of pease on the face of a 
drum. They were American, however, 
with a difference ; and I had no hesi- 
tation in assigning the lighter and 
softer of the two to the pale, thin gen- 
tleman, whom I decidedly preferred to 
his comrade. The latter began to ques- 
tion him about his voyage. 

“Horrible, horrible! I was deadly 
sick from the hour we left New York.” 

“Well, you do look considerably 
reduced,” his friend affirmed. 

“ Reduced ! I’ve been on the verge 
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of the grave. I have n’t slept six hours 
in three weeks.” This was said with 
great gravity. “ Well, I have made the 
voyage for the last time.” 

“The deuce you have! 
to stay here forever?” 

“ Here, or somewhere ! 
to be a short forever.” 

There was a pause; after which: 
“You’re the same old boy, Searle. 
Going to die to-morrow, eh ?” 

“ T almost wish I were.” 

“You're not in love with England, 
then? I’ve heard people say at home 
that you dressed and talked and acted 
like an Englishman. But I know Eng- 
lishmen, and I know you. You’re not 
one of them, Searle, not you. Youll 
go under here, sir; you’ll go under as 
sure as my name is Simmons.” 

Following this, I heard a sudden 
clatter, as of the dropping of a knife 
and fork. “Well, you’re a delicate 
sort of man, Simmons! I have been 
wandering about all day in this ac- 
cursed city, ready to cry with home- 
sickness and heart-sickness and every 
possible sort of sickness, and thinking, 
in the absence of anything better, of 
meeting you here this evening, and of 
your uttering some syllable of cheer 
and comfort and giving me some feeble 
ray of hope. Go under? Am I not 
under now? I can’t sink lower, except 
to sink into my grave!” 

Mr. Simmons seems to have stag- 
gered a moment under this outbreak 
of passion. But the next, ‘‘ Don’t cry, 
Searle,” I heard him say. ‘ Remem- 
ber the waiter. I’ve grown English- 
man enough for that. For heaven’s 
sake don’t let us have any feelings. 
Feelings will do nothing for you here. 
It’s best to come to the point. Tell me 
in three words what you expect of me.” 

I heard another movement, as if 
poor Searle had collapsed in his chair. 
“Upon my word, Simmons, you are 
inconceivable. You got my letter?” 

“Yes, I got your letter. I was never 
sorrier to get anything in my life.” 

At this declaration Mr. Searle rat- 
tled out an oath, which it was well per- 
haps that I but partially heard. “ John 
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Simmons,” he cried, “what devil pos- 
sesses you? Are you going to betray 
me here in a foreign land, to turn out 
a false friend, a heartless scamp ?” 

“Go on, sir,” said stout Simmons. 
“ Pour it all out. 171 wait till you have 
done. — Your beer is very bad,” to 
the waiter. ‘Ill have some more.” 

“ For God’s sake, explain yourself!” 
cried Searle. 

There was a pause, at the end of 
which I heard Mr. Simmons set down 
his empty tankard with emphasis. ‘ You 
poor morbid man,” he resumed, “I 
don’t want to say anything to make you 
feel sore. I pity you. But you must 
allow me to say that you have acted 
like a blasted fool!” 

Mr. Searle seemed to have made an 
effort to compose himself. “Be so 
good as to tell me what was the mean- 
ing of your letter.” 

“T was a fool, myself, to have writ- 
ten that letter. It came of my infernal 
meddlesome benevolence. I had much 
better have let you alone. To tell you 
the plain truth, I never was so horrified 
in my life as when I found that on the 
strength of that letter you had come 
out here to seek your fortune.” 

“What did you expect me to do?” 

“T expected you to wait patiently till 
I had made further inquiries and had 
written to you again.” 

“You have made further inquiries 
now.” 

“Inquiries! I have made assaults.” 

“ And you find I have no claim?” 

“No claim to call a claim. It looked 
at first as if you had a very pretty 
one. I confess the idea took hold of 
me — ”» 

“Thanks to your preposterous be- 
nevolence !” 

Mr. Simmons seemed for a moment 
to experience a difficulty in swallowing. 
“Your beer is undrinkable,” he said to 
the waiter. “I ‘ll have some sherry. — 
Come, Searle,” he resumed, “don’t 
challenge me to the arts of debate, or 
Ill settle right down on you. Benevo- 
lence, as I say, was part of it. The 
reflection that if I put the thing through 
it would be a very pretty feather in my 
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cap and a very pretty penny in my 
purse was part of it. And the satisfac- 
tion of seeing a poor nobody of a Yan- 
kee walk right into an old English es- 
tate was a good deal of it. Upon my 
word, Searle, when I think of it, I wish 
with all my heart that, erratic genius 
as you are, you had a claim, for the 
very beauty of it. I should hardly care 
what you did with the confounded 
property when you got it. I could 
leave you alone to turn it into Yankee 
notions, — into ducks and drakes, as 
they call it here. I should like to see 
you stamping over it and kicking up 
its sacred dust in their very faces !” 

“You don’t know me, Simmons!” 
said Searle, for all response to this un- 
tender benediction. 

“T should be very glad to think I 
didn’t, Searle. I have been to no 
small amount of trouble for you. I 
have consulted by main force three 
first-rate men. They smile at the idea. 
I should like you to see the smile nega- 
tive of one of these London big-wigs. 
If your title were written in letters 
of fire, it would expire in that baleful 
emanation! I sounded in person the 
solicitor of your distinguished kins- 
man. He seemed to have been in a 
manner forewarned and forearmed. It 
seems your brother George, some twen- 
ty years ago, put forth a feeler. So 
you are not to have the glory of even 
frightening them.” 

“T never frightened any one,” said 
Searle. “I shouldn’t begin at this 
time of day. I should approach the 
subject like a gentleman.” 

“ Well, if you want very much to do 
something like a gentleman, you ’ve 
got a capital chance. Take your dis- 
appointment like a gentleman.” 

I had finished my dinner, and I had 
become keenly interested in poor Mr. 
Searle’s mysterious claim; so inter- 
ested that it was vexatious to hear his 
emotions reflected in his voice without 
noting them in his face. I left my 
place, went over to the fire, took up the 
evening paper, and established a post 
of observation behind it. 

Lawyer Simmons was in the act of 
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choosing a soft chop from the dish, — 
an act accompanied by a great deal of 
prying and poking with his own per- 
sonal fork. My disillusioned compa- 
triot had pushed away his plate; he 
sat with his elbows on the table, gloom- 
ily nursing his head with his hands. 
His companion stared at him a mo- 
ment, I fancied half tenderly: Iam not 
sure whether it was pity or whether it 
was beer and sherry. “I say, Searle,” 
—and for my benefit, I think, taking 
me for some unnoticeable native, he 
attuned his voice to something of a 
pompous pitch,— “in this country it 
is the inestimable privilege of a loyal 
citizen, under whatsoever stress of 
pleasure or of pain, to make a point 
of eating his dinner.” 

Searle disgustedly gave his plate an- 
other push. ‘ Anything may happen, 
now!” he said. “I don’t care a 
straw.” 

“Yourought to care. Have another 
chop, and you w¢// care. Have some 
sherry. Take my advice!” 

Searle from between his two hands 
looked at him. “I have had enough 
of your advice!” he said. 

‘A little more,” said Simmons, 
mildly ; “I sha’ n’t trouble you again. 
What do you mean to do?” 

“ Nothing.” 

*O, come!” 

“ Nothing, nothing, nothing !” 


“Nothing but starve. How about 
your money ?” 
“Why do you ask? You don’t 


care.” 

“My dear fellow, if you want to 
make me offer you twenty pounds, you 
set most clumsily about it. You said 
just now I don’t know you. Possibly! 
There is, perhaps, no such enormous 
difference between knowing you and 
not knowing you. At any rate, you 
don’t know me. I expect you to go 
home.” 

“T won’t go home! I have crossed 
the ocean for the last time.” 

“ What’s the matter? Are you 
afraid ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid! ‘I thank thee, 
Jew, for teaching me that word !’” 
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“Youre more afraid to go than to 
stay?” 

“] sha’n’t stay. I shall die.” 

‘OQ, are you sure of that?” 

“ One can always be sure of that.” 

Mr. Simmons started and stared: 
his mild cynic had turned a grim stoic. 
“Upon my soul,” he said, “ one would 
think that Death had named the day!” 

“We have named it, between us.” 

This was too much for Mr. Sim- 
mons’s as yet uncorrupted piety. “I 
say, Searle,” he cried, “I’m not more 
of a stickler than the next man, but if 
you are going to blaspheme, I shall 
wash my hands of you. If youll con- 
sent to return home with me by the 
steamer of the 23d, I “Il pay your pas- 
sage down. More than that, I ll pay 
your wine bill.” 

Searle meditated. ‘I believe I never 
willed anything in my life,” he said ; 
“but I feel sure that I have willed 
this, that I stay here till I'take my 
leave for a newer world than that poor 
old New World of ours. It’s an odd 
feeling, —I rather like it! What should 
I do at home?” 

“You said just now you were home- 
sick.” 

“So I was—for a morning, But 
have n’t I been all my life-long sick for 
Europe? And now that I’ve got it, 
am I to cast it offagain? I’m much 
obliged to you for your offer. I have 
enough for the present. I have about 
my person some forty pounds’ worth of 
British gold and the same amount, say, 
of Yankee vitality. They’ll last me 
out together! After they are gone, I 
shall lay my head in some English 
churchyard, beside some ivied tower, 
beneath an English yew.” 

I had thus far distinctly followed the 
dialogue; but at this point the land- 
lord came in, and, begging my pardon, 
would suggest that No. 12, a most 
superior apartment, having now been 
vacated, it would give him pleasure, 
etc. The fate of No. 12 having been 
decreed, I transferred my attention 
back to my friends. They had risen 
to their feet; Simmons had put on 
his overcoat; he stood polishing his 
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rusty black hat with his napkin. “Do 
you mean to go down to the place?” 
he asked. 

“Possibly. I have dreamed of it 
so much I should like to see it.” 

“ Shall you call on Mr. Searle ?” 

* Heaven forbid !” 

“ Something has just occurred to 
me,” Simmons pursued, with an un- 
handsome grin, as if Mephistopheles 
were playing at malice. “ There’s a 
Miss Searle, the old man’s sister.” 

“Well?” said the other, frowning. 

“Well, sir! suppose, instead of dy- 
ing, you should marry !” 

Mr. Searle frowned in silence. Sim- 
mons gave him a tap on the stomach. 
“Tine those ribs a bit first!” The 
poor gentleman blushed crimson and 
his eyes filled with tears. “ You ave a 
coarse brute,” he said. The scene 
was pathetic. I was prevented from 
seeing the conclusion of it by the re- 
appearance of the landlord, on be- 
half of No. 12. He insisted on my 
coming to inspect the premises. Half 
an hour afterwards I was rattling along 
in a Hansom toward Covent Garden, 
where I heard Adelina Patti in the 
Barber of Seville. On my return from 
the opera I went into the coffee-room, 
vaguely fancying I might catch anoth- 
er glimpse of Mr. Searle. I was not 
disappointed. I found him sitting be- 
fore the fire, with his head fallen on 
his breast, sunk in the merciful stupor 
of sleep long delayed. I looked at 
him for some moments. His face, pale 
and refined in the dim lamplight, im- 
pressed me with an air of helpless, in- 
effective delicacy. They say fortune 
comes while we sleep. Standing there 
I felt benignant enough to be poor Mr. 
Searle’s fortune. As I walked away, 
I perceived amid the shadows of one 
of the little refectory boxes which I 
have described the lonely ever-dressed 
waiter, dozing attendance on my friend, 
and shifting aside for a while the bur- 
den of waiterhood. I lingered a mo- 
ment beside the old inn-yard, in which, 
upon a time, the coaches and post- 
chaises found space to turn and dis- 
gorge. Above the upward vista of 
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the enclosing galleries, from which 
lounging lodgers and crumpled cham- 
bermaids and all the picturesque do- 
mesticity of an antique tavern must 
have watched the great entrances and 
exits of the posting and coaching dra- 
ma, I descried the distant lurid twin- 
kle of the London constellations. At 
the foot of the stairs, enshrined in the 
glittering niche of her well-appointed 
bar, the landlady sat napping like some 
solemn idol amid votive brass and plate. 

The next morning, not finding the 
innocent object of my benevolent curi- 
osity in the coffee-room, I learned from 
the waiter that he had ordered break- 
fast in bed. Into this asylum I was 
not yet prepared to pursue him. I 
spent the morning running about Lon- 
don, chiefly on business, but snatching 
by the way many a vivid impression of 
its huge metropolitan interest. Be- 
neath the sullen black and gray of that 
hoary civic world the hungry Amer- 
ican mind detects the magic colors of 
association. As the afternoon ap- 
proached, however, my impatient heart 
began to babble of green fields ; it was 
of English meadows I had chiefly 
dreamed. Thinking over the subur- 
ban lions, I fixed upon Hampton Court. 
The day was the more propitious that 
it yielded just that dim, subaqueous 
light which sleeps so fondly upon the 
English landscape. 

At the end of an hour I found my- 
self wandering through the multitu- 
dinous rooms of the great palace. 
They follow each other in infinite suc- 
cession, with no great variety of inter- 
est or aspect, but with a grand sort of 
regal monotony, and a fine specific fla- 
vor. They are most exactly of their 
various times. You pass from great 
painted and panelled bedchambers and 
closets, anterooms, drawing - rooms, 
council-rooms, through king’s suite, 
queen’s suite, and prince’s suite, until 
you feel as if you were strolling through 
the 2ppointed hours and stages of some 
decorous monarchical day. On one 
side are the old monumental upholster- 
ies, the vast cold tarnished beds and 
canopies, with the circumference of dis- 
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apparelled royalty attested by a gilded 
balustrade, the great carved and yawn- 
ing chimney-places, where dukes-in- 
waiting may have warmed their weary 
heels: on the other side, in deep 
recesses, the immense windows, the 
framed and draped embrasures where 
the sovereign whispered and favorites 
smiled, looking out on the terraced gar- 
dens and the misty glades of Bushey 
Park. The dark walls are grandly dec- 
orated by innumerable dark portraits 
of persons attached to Court and State, 
more especially with various members 
of the Dutch-looking extourage of Wil- 
liam of Orange, the restorer of the pal- 
ace; with good store, too, of the lily- 
bosomed models of Lely and Kneller. 
The whole tone of this long-drawn in- 
terior is immensely sombre, prosaic, 
and sad. The tints of all things have 
sunk to a cold and melancholy brown, 
and the great palatial void seems to 
hold no stouter tenantry than a sort 
of pungent odorous chill. I seemed to 
be the only visitor. I held ungrudged 
communion with the formal genius of 
the spot. Poor mortalized kings! in- 
effective lure of royalty! This, or 
something like it, was the murmured 
burden of my musings. They were 
interrupted suddenly by my coming 
upon a person standing in apparently 
devout contemplation before a simper- 
ing countess of Sir Peter Lely’s crea- 
tion. On hearing my footstep this 
person turned his head, and I recog- 
nized my fellow-lodger at the Red- 
Lion. I was apparently recognized as 
well; I detected a sort of overture in 
his glance. In a few moments, seeing 
I had a catalogue, he asked the name 
of the portrait. On my ascertaining it, 
he inquired, timidly, how I liked the 
lady. 

“Well,” said I, not quite timidly 
enough, perhaps, “I confess she seems 
to me rather a light piece of work.” 

He remained silent, and a little 
abashed, I think. As we strolled away 
he stole a sidelong glance of farewell 
at his leering shepherdess. To speak 
with him face to face was to feel keenly 
that he was weak and interesting. We 
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talked of our inn, of London, of the 
palace ; he uttered his mind freely, but 
he seemed to struggle with a weight 
of depression. It was a simple mind 
enough, with no great culture, I fan- 
cied, but with a certain appealing na- 
tive grace. I foresaw that I should find 
him a true American, full of that per- 
plexing interfusion of refinement and 
crudity which marks the American 
mind. His perceptions, I divined, were 
delicate ; his opinions, possibly, gross. 
On my telling him that I too was an 
American, he stopped short and seemed 
overcome with emotion: then silently 
passing his arm into my own, he suf- 
fered me to lead him through the rest of 
the palace and down into the gardens. 
A vast gravelled platform stretches it- 
self before the basement of the palace, 
taking the afternoon sun. A portion 
of the edifice is reserved as a series of 
private apartments, occupied by state 
pensioners, reduced gentlewomen in re- 
ceipt of the Queen’s bounty, and other 
deserving persons. Many of these apart- 
ments have their little private gardens ; 
and here and there, between their ver- 
dure-coated walls, you catch a glimpse 
of these dim horticultural closets. My 
companion and I took many a turn up 
and down this spacious level, looking 
down on the antique geometry of the 
lower garden and on the stout-fibred 
tapestry of compacted bloom which 
clothes the sunny fruit-walls and muf- 
fles the brick substructures of the huge 
red pile. I thought of the various im- 
ages of Old-World gentility which, early 
and late, must have strolled upon that 
ancient terrace and felt the great pro- 
tecting quietude of the solemn palace. 
We looked through an antique grating 
of hammered and twisted iron into one 
of the little private gardens, and saw 
an old lady with a black mantilla on 
her head, a decanter of water in one 
hand and a crutch in the other, come 


forth, followed by three little dogs and | 


a cat, to sprinkle a plant. She had an 
opinion, I fancied, on the merits of 
Queen Caroline. ‘There are few sensa- 
tions so exquisite in life as to stand 
with a companion in a foreign land 
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and inhale to the depths of your con- 
sciousness the alien burden of the air 
and the tonic picturesqueness of things. 
This common perception of a local 
mystery solders friend to friend with a 
closeness unfelt at home. My com- 
panion seemed oppressed with vague 
amazement. He stared and lingered 
and wooed the scene with a gentle 
scowl. His enjoyment appeared to 
give him pain. I proposed, at last, 
that we should dine in the neighbor- 
hood and take a late train to town. 
We made our way out of the gardens 
into the adjoining village, where we 
found an excellentinn. Mr. Searle sat 
down to table with small apparent in- 
terest in the repast, but gradually warm- 
ing to his work, he declared at the end 
of half an hour that for the first time 
in a month he felt an appetite. 

“You’re an invalid?” I said. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘A hopeless 
one)” 

The little village of Hampton Court 
stands clustered about the broad en- 
trance of Bushey Park. After we had 
dined we lounged along into the huge 
central avenue. As far as the eye can 
follow it, between the double borders of 
its great horse-chestnuts, broad of base 
and round of summit, it prolongs the 
turfy hollow of its mist-shrouded vista. 
Fallen from its ancient privacy, com- 
mon, open to idle starers, the great park 
is yet delightfully noble and English. 
We followed the retreating mist along 
its grassy channel, as if, within some 
curtained shrine in the deep greenwood, 
we should find some plaintive genius 
of the past. There is a rare emotion, 
familiar to every intelligent traveller, 
in which the mind, with a great passion- 
ate throb, asserts a magical synthesis 
of its impressions. You feel England: 
you feel Italy! The sensation for the 
moment stirs the innermost depths of 
your being. I had known it from time 
to time in Italy, and had opened my 
soul to it as to the spirit of the Lord. 
Since my arrival in England I had 
been waiting for it to come. A bottle 
of excellent Burgundy at dinner had 
perhaps unlocked to it the gates of 
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sense ; it came now with a conquer- 
ing tread. Just the scene around me 
was the England of my visions. Over 
against us, amid the deep-hued bloom 
of its ordered gardens, the dark red 
palace, with its formal copings and its 
vacant windows, seemed to tell of a 
proud and splendid past; the little 
village nestling between park and pal- 
ace, around a patch of turfy common, 
with its tavern of gentility, its ivy-tow- 
ered church, its parsonage, retained to 
my modernized fancy the lurking sem- 
blance of a feudal hamlet; the great 
degenerate privacy of the antique 
chase seemed to make it an excellent 
hiding-place for patrician ghosts. It 
was in this dark composite light that I 
had read all English prose ; it was this 
mild moist air that had blown from the 
verses of English poets ; beneath these 
broad acres of rain-deepened green- 
ness a thousand honored dead lay 
buried. 

“ Well,” I said to my friend, “I think 
there is no mistake about this being 
England. We may like it or not, it’s 
positive! No more dense and stubborn 
fact ever settled down on an expectant 
tourist. It brings my heart into my 
throat.” 

Searle was silent. I looked at him; 
he was looking up at the sky, as if 
he were watching some visible descent 
of the elements. “On me too,” he 
said, “it’s settling down!” Then with 
a forced smile: ‘Heaven give me 
strength to bear it!” 

“OQ mighty world,” I cried, “to 
hold at once so rare an Italy and so 
brave an England!” 

“To say nothing of America,” added 
Searle. 

“O,” I answered, “America has a 
world to herself.” 

“You have the advantage over me,” 
my companion resumed, after a pause, 
“in coming to all this with an edu- 
cated eye. You already know the old. 
I have never known it but by report. I 
have always fancied I should like it. 
In a small way at home, you know, I 
have tried to stick to the old. I must 
be a conservative by nature. People 
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at home —a few people — used to call 
me a snob.” 

“J don’t believe you were a snob,” I 
cried. ‘ You look too amiable.” 

He smiled sadly. “There it is,” he 
said. “It’s the old story! I’m amia- 
ble! I know what that means! I was 
too great a fool to be evena snob! If 
I had been I should probably have 
come abroad earlier in life — before — 
before —” He paused and his head 
dropped sadly on his breast. 

The bottle of Burgundy had loosened 
his tongue. I felt that my learning his 
story was merely a question of time. 
Something told me that I had gained 
his confidence and he would impart 
himself. ‘* Before you lost your health,” 
I said. 

“Before I lost my health,” he an- 
swered. ‘And my property, —the lit- 
tle I had. And my ambition. And my 
self-esteem.” 

“Come!” I said. “You shall get 
them all back. This tonic English cli- 
mate will wind you up in a month. 
And with the return of health, all the 
rest will return.” 

He sat musing, with his eyes fixed 
on the distant palace. ‘ They are too 
far gone, — self-esteem especially! I 
should like to be an old genteel pen- 
sioner, lodged over there in the palace, 
and spending my days in maundering 
about these classic haunts. I should 
go every morning, at the hour when it 
gets the sun, into that long gallery 
where all those pretty women of Lely’s 
are hung, — I know you despise them i 
— and stroll up and down and pay them 
compliments. Poor, precious forsaken 
creatures! So flattered and courted in 
their day, so neglected now! Offering 
up their shoulders and ringlets and 
smiles to that inexorable solitude !” 

I patted my friend on the shoulder. 
“You shall be yourself again yet,” I 
said. 

Just at this moment there came can- 
tering down the shallow glade of the 
avenue a young girl on a fine black 
horse, —one of those lovely budding 
gentlewomen, perfectly mounted and 
equipped, who form to American eyes 
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the sweetest incident of English scen- 
ery. She had distanced her servant, 
and as she came abreast of us turned 
slightly in her saddle and looked back 
at him. In the movement she dropped 
her whip. Drawing in her horse, she 
cast upon the ground a glance of maid- 
enly alarm. “ This is something better 
than a Lely,” I said. Searle hastened 
forward, picked up the whip, and re- 
moving his hat with an air of great de- 
votion, presented it to the young girl. 
Fluttered and blushing, she reached 
forward, took it with a whispered 
“Thanks!” and the next moment was 
bounding over the elastic turf. Searle 
stood watching her ; the servant, as he 
passed us, touched his hat. When 
Searle turned toward me again, I saw 
that his face was glowing with a vio- 
lent blush. “I doubt of your having 
come abroad too late,” I said, laugh- 
ing. 

A short distance from where we had 
stopped was an old stone bench. We 
went and sat down on it and watched 
the light mist turning to sullen gold in 
the rays of the evening sun. “We 
ought to be thinking of the train back 
to London, I suppose,” I said at last. 

“QO, hang the train!” said Searle. 

“ Willingly ! There could be no bet- 
ter spot than this to feel the magic of 
an English twilight.” So we lingered, 
and the twilight lingered around us, — 
a light and not a darkness. As we sat, 
there came trudging along the road 
an individual whom, from afar, I rec- 
ognized as a member of the genus 
“tramp.” I had read of the British 
tramp, but I had never yet encountered 
him, and I brought to bear upon the 
present specimen the utmost keenness 
of my tourist-gaze. As he approached 
us he slackened pace and finally halted, 
touching his cap. He was a man of 
middle age, clad in a greasy cap, with 
greasy ear-locks depending from its 
sides. Round his neck was a grimy 
red scarf, tucked into his waistcoat ; his 
coat and trousers had a remote affinity 
with those of a reduced hostler. In 
one hand he had a stick; on his arm 
he bore a tattered basket, with a hand- 
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ful of withered green stuff in the bot- 
tom. His face was pale, haggard, and 
degraded beyond description, —a sin- 
gular mixture of brutality and /rvesse. 
He had ahistory. From what height 
had he fallen, from what depth had he 
risen? Never was a form of rascally 
beggarhood more complete. There 
was a merciless fixedness of outline 
about him which filled me with a kind 
of awe. I felt as if I were in the pres- 
ence of a personage, —an artist in va- 
grancy. 

“For God’s sake, gentlemen,” he 
said, in that raucous tone of weather- 
beaten poverty suggestive of chronic 
sore-throat exacerbated by perpetual 
gin, —“ for God’s sake, gentlemen, have 
pity on a poor fern-collector ! ” — turn- 
ing up his stale dandelions. ‘ Food 
has n’t passed my lips, gentlemen, in 
the last three days.” 

We gaped responsive, in the pre- 
cious pity of guileless Yankeeism. “I 
wonder,” thought I, “if half a crown 
would be enough.” And our fasting 
botanist went limping away through the 
park with a mystery of satirical grati- 
tude superadded to his general mys- 
tery. 

“I feelas if I had seen my dofppel- 
ganger,” said Searle. “He reminds 
me of myself. What am I but a 
tramp?” 

Upon this hint I spoke. 
you, my friend?” I asked. 
you?” 

A sudden blush rose to his pale face, 
so that I feared I had offended him. 
He poked a moment at the sod with 
the point of his umbrella, before an- 
swering. “Who am I?” he said at 
last. “My name is Clement Searle. I 
was born in New York and in New 
York I have always lived. What am 
1? That’s easily told. Nothing! I 
assure you, nothing.” 

‘A very good fellow, apparently,” I 
protested. 

“A very good fellow! Ah, there it 
is! You’ve said more than you mean. 
It’s by having been a very good fellow 
all my days that I’ve come to this. I 
have drifted through life. I’m a fail- 
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ure, sir, —a failure as hopeless and 
helpless as any that ever swallowed up 
the slender investments of the widow 
and the orphan. I don’t pay five cents 
on the dollar. Of what I was to begin 
with no memory remains. I have been 
ebbing away, from the start, in a fatal 
tide which, at forty, has left this arid 
sand-bank behind. To begin with, cer- 
tainly, I was not a fountain of wisdom. 
All the more reason for a definite chan- 
nel, —for will and purpose and direc- 
tion. I walked by chance and sympathy 
and sentiment. Take a turn through 
New York and you ll find my tattered 
sympathies and sentiments dangling 
on every bush and fluttering in every 
breeze; the men to whom I lent 
money, the women to whom I made 
love, the friends I trusted, the dreams 
I cherished, the poisonous fumes of 
pleasure, amid which nothing was 
sweet or precious but the manhood 
they stifled! It was my fault that I 
believed in pleasure here below. I be- 
lieve in it still, but as I believe in God 
and notin man. I believed in eating 
your cake and having it. I respected 
Pleasure, and she made a fool of me. 
Other men, treating her like the arrant 
strumpet she is, enjoyed her for the 
hour, but kept their good manners for 
plain-faced Business, with the larger 
dowry, to whom they are now lawfully 
married. My taste was to be delicate : 
well, perhaps I was so. I had a little 
money: it went the way of my little 
wit. Here in my pocket I have forty 
pounds of it left. The only thing I 
have to show for my money and my 
wit is a little volume of verses, printed 
at my own expense, in which fifteen 
years ago I made bold to sing the 
charms of love and idleness. Six 
months since I got hold of the volume ; 
it reads like the poetry of fifty years 


ago. The formis incredible. I had n’t 
seen Hampton Court then. When I 
was thirty I married. It was a sad 


mistake, but a generous one. The 
young girl was poor and obscure, but 
beautiful and proud. I fancied she 
would make an elegant woman. It 
was a sad mistake! She died at the 
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end of three years, leaving no children. 
Since then I have idled along. I have 
had bad habits. To this impalpable 
thread of existence the current of my 
life has shrunk. To-morrow I shall be 
dry. Was I meant to come to this? 
Upon my soul I wasn’t! If I say 
what I feel, you’ll fancy my vanity 
quite equal to my folly, and set me 
down as one of those theorizers after 
the fact who draw any moral from their 
misfortunes but the damning moral 
that vice is vice and that’s an end of 
it. Take it for what it’s worth: I 
have always fancied that I was meant 
for a gentler world. Before heaven, 
sir, — whoever you are, — I’m in prac- 
tice so absurdly tender-hearted ‘that I 
can afford to say it, I came into the 
world an aristocrat. I was born with 
a soul for the picturesque. It con- 
demns me, I confess; but in a meas- 
ure, too, it absolves me. I found it no- 
where. I found a world all hard lines 
and harsh lights, without shade, with- 
out composition, as they say of pictures, 
without the lovely mystery of color. 
To furnish color, I melted down the 
very substance of my own soul. I 
went about with my brush, touching up 
and toning down ; a very pretty chiaro- 
scuro you'll find in my track! Sitting 
here, in this old park, in this old land, 
I feel —I feel that I hover on the misty 
verge of what might have been. I 
should have been born here and not 
there ; here my vulgar idleness would 
have been — don’t laugh now ! — would 
have been elegant leisure. How it was 
that I never came abroad is more than 
Icansay. It might have cut the knot; 
but the knot was too tight. I was al- 
ways unwell or in debt or entangled. 
Besides, I had a horror of the sea, — 
with reason, as heaven knows! A year 
ago I was reminded of the existence of 
an old claim to a portion of an English 
estate, cherished off and on by various 
members of my family for the past 
eighty years. It’s undeniably slender 
and desperately hard to define. I am 
by no means sure that to this hour I 
have mastered it. You look as if you 
had a clear head. Some other time, if 
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you ll consent, we ’ll puzzle it out, such 
as itis, together. Poverty was staring 
me in the face; I sat down and got my 
claim by heart, as I used to get nine 
times nine as a boy. I dreamed about 
it for six months, half expecting to 
wake up some fine morning to hear 
through a latticed casement the caw- 
ing of an English rookery. A couple 
of months since there came out here on 
business of his own a sort of half- 
friend of mine, a sharp New York law- 
yer, an extremely common fellow, but 
a man with an eye for the weak point 
and the strong point. It was with him 
yesterday that you saw me dining. 
He undertook, as he expressed it, to 
‘nose round’ and see if anything could 
be made of this pretended right. The 
matter had never seriously been taken 
up. A month later I got a letter from 
Simmons, assuring me that things 
looked mighty well, that he should be 
vastly amazed if I hadn’tacase. I took 
fire in a humid sort of way ; I acted, for 
the first time in my life; I sailed for 
England. I have been here three days : 
it seems three months. After keeping 
me waiting for thirty-six hours, last 
evening my precious Simmons makes 
his appearance and informs me, with 
his mouth full of mutton, that I was a 
blasted fool to have taken him at his 
word; that he had been precipitate ; 
that I had been precipitate; that my 
claim was moonshine; and that I must 
do penance and take a ticket for another 
fortnight of sea-sickness in his agree- 
able society. My friend, my friend! 
Shall I say I was disappointed? I’m 
already resigned. I doubted the practi- 
cability of my claim. I felt in my deeper 
consciousness that it was the crowning 


illusion of a life of illusions. Well, it 
was a pretty one. Poor Simmons! I 
forgive him with all my heart. But for 


him I should n’t be sitting in this place, 
in this air, with these thoughts. This 
is a world I could have loved. There ’s 
a great fitness in its having been kept 
for the last. After this nothing would 
have been tolerable. I shall now have 
a month of it, I hope, and I shall not 
have a chance to be disenchanted. 
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There’s one thing !” — and here paus- 
ing, he laid his hand on mine; I rose 
and stood before him, — “I wish it were 
possible you should be with me to the 
end.” 

“TI promise you,” I said, “to leave 
you only at your own request. But it 
must be on condition of your omitting 
from your conversation this intolerable 
flavor of mortality. Theend! Perhaps 
it’s the beginning.” 

He shook his head. 
know me. 
curably ill.” 

“JT know youalittle. I havea strong 
suspicion that your illness is in great 
measure a matter of mind and spirits. 
All that you’ve told me is but an- 
other way of saying that you have lived 
hitherto in yourself. The tenement’s 
haunted! Live abroad! Take an in- 
terest!” 

He looked at me for a moment with 
his sad weak eyes. Then with a faint 
smile: ‘Don’t cut down a man you 
find hanging. He has had a reason 
for it. I’m bankrupt.” 

“O, health ismoney!” Isaid. “Get 
well, and the rest will take care of it- 
self. I’m interested in your claim.” 

“ Don’t ask me to expound it now! 
It’s a sad muddle. Let it alone. I 
know nothing of business. If I myself 
were to take the matter in hand, I 
should break short off the poor little 
silken thread of my expectancy. Ina 
better world than this I think I should 
be listened to. But in this hard world 
there ’s small bestowal of ideal justice. 
There is no doubt, I fancy, that, a hun- 
dred years ago, we suffered a palpable 
wrong. But we made no appeal at the 
time, and the dust of a century now 
lies heaped upon our silence. Let it 
rest |” 

“What is the estimated value of 
your interest ?” 

‘* We were instructed from the first 
to accept a compromise. Compared 
with the whole property, our utmost 
right is extremely small. Simmons 
talked of eighty-five thousand dollars. 
Why eighty-five I’m sure I don’t know. 
Don’t beguile me into figures.” 


“You don’t 
It’s along story. I’m in- 
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“ Allow me one more question. Who 
is actually in possession ?” 

“A certain Mr. Richard Searle. I 
know nothing about him.” 

“ He is in some way related to you?” 

“Our great-grandfathers were half- 
brothers. What does that make?” 

“ Twentieth cousins, say. And where 
does your twentieth cousin live ?” 

* At Lockley Park, Herefordshire.” 

I pondered awhile. “I’m interest- 
ed in you, Mr. Searle,” I said. “In 
your story, in your title, such as it is, 
and in this Lockley Park, Hereford- 
shire. Suppose we go down and see 
at? 

He rose to his feet with a certain 
alertness. ‘I shall make a sound man 
of him, yet,” I said to myself. 

“T shouldn’t have the heart,” he 
said, “to accomplish the melancholy 
pilgrimage alone. But with you, I'll 
go anywhere.” 

On our return to London we deter- 
mined to spend three days there to- 
gether, and then to go into the coun- 
try. We felt to excellent purpose the 
sombre charm of London, the mighty 
mother-city of our mighty race, the 
great distributing heart of our tradi- 
tional life. There are places in Lon- 
don, monuments, seasons, hints of his- 
tory, local moods and memories, more 
impressive to an American soul than 
aught else that Europe holds. With 
an equal attentive piety my friend and 
I glanced at these things. Their in- 
fluence on Searle was deep and singu- 
lar. His observation I soon perceived 
to be extremely acute. His almost 
passionate relish for the old, the artifi- 
cial, and social, wellnigh extinct from 
its long inanition, began now to trem- 
ble and thrill with a tardy vitality. 
I watched in silent wonderment this 
new metaphysical birth. Between the 
fair boundaries of the counties of Here- 
ford and Worcester rise in a long un- 
dulation the sloping pastures of the 
Malvern Hills. Consulting a select 
publication on the castles and manors 
of England, we found Lockley Park to 
be seated near the base of this grassy 
range, just within the confines of Here- 
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fordshire. In the pages of this genial 
volume, Lockley Park and its appur- 
tenances made a very pretty figure. 
We took up our abode at a certain 
little wayside inn, at which in the days 
of leisure the coach must have stopped 
for lunch, and burnished pewters of 
rustic ale been tenderly exalted to 
“outsides ” athirst with breezy progres- 
sion. Here we stopped for the very 
Englishness of its steep-thatched roof, 
its latticed windows, and its decent 
porch. Wealloweda couple of days to 
elapse in vague, undirected strolls and 
sweet sentimental observance of the 
land, before we prepared to execute 
the especial purpose of our journey. 
In this most admirable region the gen- 
eral sense of England was enjoined 
upon us with persuasive force. The 
noble friendliness of the scenery, its 
subtile old-friendliness, the magical fa- 
miliarity of its multitudinous details, 
appealed to us at every step and at 
every glance. Deep in our souls a 
simple sentiment of love replied. The 
whole land, in the full, warm rains of 
the last of April, had burst into sud- 
den perfect spring. The dark walls of 
the hedgerows had turned into bloom- 
ing screens; the sodden verdure of 
lawn and meadow was streaked with 
a ranker freshness ; the coated twigs 
of the black trees were multiplied a 
thousand-fold. We went forth without 
loss of time for a long walk on the 
hills. Reaching their summits, you 
find half England unrolled at your 
feet. A dozen broad counties, within 
the vast range of your vision, commin- 
gle their green exhalations. Closely 
beneath us lay the dark, rich flats of 
hedgy Worcestershire and the copse- 
checkered slopes of rolling Hereford, 
white with the blossom of apples. 
From their meadows and orchards and 
farmsteads and parks, from that dense 
and definite detail which makes even 
the landscape of Italy seem vacant and 
vague, there rises a magnificent ema- 
nation of composite color. At widely 
opposite points of the large expanse 
two great cathedral towers rise sharply, 
taking the light, from the settled shad- 
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ow of their circling towns, — the light, 
the ineffable English light! ‘Out of 
England,” cried Searle, “it’s but a 
garish world!” The whole vast sweep 
of our surrounding prospect lay an- 
swering in a myriad fleeting shades the 
cloudy process of the tremendous sky. 
The English heaven is a fit antithesis 
to the English earth, —as rich, as high- 
ly wrought, as densely peopled with 
effects. We possess in America the 
infinite beauty of the blue; England 
possesses the splendor of combined 
and animated clouds. Over against us, 
from our station on the hills, we saw 
them piled and dissolved, compacted 
and shifted, in innumerable phases of 
power. Here they blot the great bright- 
ness with sullen purposes of rain; here 
they stretch, breeze-fretted, into dap- 
pled fields of gray; at a dozen points 
the confined and arrested sun bursts out 
in a storm of light or escapes in a driz- 
zle of silver. We made our way along 
the rounded summits of these well- 
grazed heights, — mild, breezy inland 
downs, — and descended through long- 
drawn slopes of fields, green to cottage 
doors, to where a rural village beckoned 
us from its seat among the meadows. 
Close beside it, I admit, the railway 
shoots fiercely from its tunnel in the 
hills ; and yet there broods upon this 
charming hamlet an old-time quietude 
and privacy, which seems to make it 
a violation of confidence to tell its 
name so far away. We struck through 
a narrow lane, a “green lane,” dim 
with its height of hedges ; it led us to 
a superb old farm-house, now jostled 
by the multiplied lanes and roads which 
have curtailed its ancient appanage. 
It stands in stubborn picturesqueness, 
at the receipt of sad-eyed contempla- 
tion and the sufferance of ‘sketches.” 
I doubt whether out of Nuremberg -— 
or Pompeii ! — you may find so forcible 
an image of the domiciliary genius of 
the past. It is cruelly complete. Poor 
sacred superannuated home! Its bend- 
ed beams and joists, beneath the great 
burden of its many gables, seem to 
ache and groan with memories and re- 
grets. The short, low windows, where 
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lead and glass combine in equal pro- 
portions to hint to the wondering stran- 
ger of the mediaval gloom within, still 
prefer their darksome office to the grace 
of modern day. Such an old house 
fills an American with an indefinable 
feeling of respect. So propped and 
patched and tinkered with clumsy ten- 
derness, clustered so richly about its 
central English sturdiness, its oaken 
vertebrations, so humanized with ages 
of use and touches of beneficent affec- 
tion, and above all so densely and cun- 
ningly ornate, with its close-wrought 
vestment of detail,—the mildew of 
climate, the deposit of history, — it 
seemed to offer to our grateful eyes a 
small, rude synthesis of the great Eng- 
lish social order. Passing out upon 
the high-road, we came to the common 
browsing-patch, the “village green” 
of the tales of our youth. Nothing was 
wanting; the shaggy, mouse - colored 
donkey, nosing the turf with his mild 
and huge proboscis, the geese, the old 
woman, — “Ze old woman, in person, 
with her red cloak and her black bon- 
net, frilled about the face and double- 
frilled beside her decent, placid cheeks, 
—the towering ploughman with his 
white smock-frock, puckered on chest 
and back, his short corduroys, his 
mighty calves, his big, red, rural face. 
We greeted these things as children 
greet the loved pictures in a story-book, 
lost and mourned and found again. It 
was marvellous how well we knew them. 
Beside the road we saw a ploughboy 
straddle, whistling, on a stile. Mul- 
ready might have painted him. Be- 
yond the stile, across the level velvet 
of a meadow, a footpath lay, like a 
thread of darker woof. We followed 
it from field to field and from stile to 
stile. It was the way to church. At 
the church we finally arrived, lost in its 
rook-haunted churchyard, hidden from 
the work-day world by the broad still- 
ness of pastures, —a gray, gray tower, 
a huge black yew, a cluster of village 
graves, with crooked headstones, in 
grassy low relief. The whole scene 
was deeply ecclesiastical. My com- 
panion was overcome. 
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“You must bury me here,” he cried. 
“It’s the first church I have seen in 
my life. How it makes a Sunday where 
it stands !” 

The next day we saw a church of 
a larger kind. We walked over to 
Worcester, through a region so thick- 
sown with native features and incidents 
that I felt like one of Smollett’s pedes- 
trian heroes, faring tavernward for a 
night of adventures. As we neared 
the provincial city, we saw the steepled 
mass of the cathedral, long and high, 
rise far into the cloud-freckled blue. 
And as we came nearer still, we 
stopped on the bridge and viewed the 
calm minster reflected in the yellow 
Severn. And going farther yet, we en- 
tered the town, —where surely Miss 
Austen’s heroines, in chariots and pha- 
etons, must often have come a-shop- 
ping for swansdown boas and lace mit- 
tens ;— we lounged about the gentle 
Close and gazed insatiably at that most 
soul-soothing sight, the waning, wast- 
ing afternoon light, the visible ether 
which feels the voices of the chimes, far 
aloft on the broad perpendicular field 
of the cathedral tower; saw it linger 
and nestle and abide, as it loves to do 
on all bold architectural spaces, con- 
verting them graciously into registers 
and witnesses of nature; tasted, too, 
as deeply of the peculiar stillness of 
this clerical precinct ; saw a rosy Eng- 
lish lad come forth and lock the door 
of the old foundation school, which 
marries its hoary basement to the soar- 
ing Gothic of the church, and carry his 
big responsible key into one of the 
quiet canonical houses; and then stood 
musing together on the effect on one’s 
mind of having in one’s boyhood 
haunted such cathedral shades as a 
King’s scholar, and yet kept ruddy 
with much cricket in misty meadows 
by the Severn. On the third morning 
we betook ourselves to Lockley Park, 
having learned that the greater part of 
it was open to visitors, and that, indeed, 
on application, the house was occasion- 
ally shown. 

Within its vast enclosure many a de- 
clining spur of the great hills melted 
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into parklike slopes and dells. A long 
avenue wound and circled from the 
outermost gate through an untrimmed 
woodland, whence you glanced at fur- 
ther slopes and glades and copses and 
bosky recesses, — at everything except 
the limits of the place. It was as free 
and wild and untended as the villa of 
an Italian prince; and I have never 
seen the stern English fact of property 
wear such an abandon of welcome. The 
weather had just become perfect; it 
was one of the dozen exquisite days of 
the English year, — days stamped with 
a refinement of purity unknown in more 
liberal climes. It was as if the mel- 
low brightness, as tender as that of 
the primroses which starred the dark 
waysides like petals wind - scattered 
over beds of moss, had been meted out 
to us by the cubic foot; tempered, re- 
fined, recorded, islanded in months of 
gloom, inestimably precious and rare. 
From this external region we passed 
into the very heart of the park, through 
a second lodge-gate, with weather-worn 
gilding on its twisted bars, to the 
smooth slopes where the great trees 
stood singly and the tame deer browsed 
along the bed of a woodland stream, 
Hence, before us, we perceived the 
dark Elizabethan manor among its 
blooming parterres and terraces. 

“ Here you can wander all day,” I 
said to Searle, “like a proscribed and 
exiled prince, hovering about the do- 
minion of the usurper.” 

“To think,” he answered, “ of peo- 
ple having enjoyed this all these years! 
I know what I am,—what might I 
have been? What does all this make 
of you?” 

“That it makes you happy,” I said, 
‘“‘T should hesitate to believe. Butit’s 
hard to believe that such a place has n’t 
some beneficent action of its own.” 

“ What a perfect scene and back- 
ground it forms!” Searle went on. 
“What legends, what histories it knows! 
My heart is breaking with unutterable 
visions. There’s Tennyson’s Talking 
Oak. What summer days one could 
spend here! How I could lounge my 
bit of life away on this shady stretch of 
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turf! Have n’t I some maiden-cousin 
in yon moated grange who would give 
me kind leave?” And then turning 
almost fiercely upon me: “ Why did 
you bring me here? Why did you drag 
me into this torment of vain regrets ? 3 

At this moment there passed near 
us a servant who had emerged from 
the gardens of the great house. I 
hailed him and inquired whether we 
should be likely to gain admittance. 
He answered that Mr. Searle was away 
from home and that he thought it prob- 
able the housekeeper would consent 
to do the honors of the mansion. I 
passed my arm into Searle’s. “ Come!” 
I said. “Drain the cup, bitter-sweet 
though it be. We shall goin.” We 
passed a third lodge-gate and entered 
the gardens. The house was an admira- 
ble specimen of complete Elizabethan, 
a huge brick pile, in which the pic- 
turesque irregularities of the style, 
the gables and porches, the oriels and 
turrets, the screens of ivy and the pin- 
nacles of slate, were clustered and mul- 
tiplied in delightful fulness. Two 
broad terraces commanded the great 
wooded horizon of the adjacent do- 
main. Our summons was answered by 
the butler in person, solemn and /ozt 
de noir habillé. He repeated the state- 
ment that Mr. Searle was away from 
home, and that he would present our 
petition to the housekeeper. We 
would be so good, however, as to give 
him our cards. This request, follow- 
ing directly upon the assertion that 
Mr. Searle was absent, seemed to my 
companion not distinctly pertinent. 
“Surely not for the housekeeper,” he 
said. 

The butler gave a deferential cough. 
“Miss Searle is at home.” 

“Yours alone will suffice,” said 
Searle. I took out a card and pencil, 
and wrote beneath my name, Vew York. 
Standing with the pencil in my hand I 
felt a sudden impulse. Without in the 
least weighing proprieties or results, I 
yielded toit. Iadded above my name, 
Mr. Clement Searle. What would 
come of it? 

Before many minutes the house- 
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keeper attended us, —a fresh rosy little 
old woman in a dowdy clean cap and 
a scanty calico gown; an exquisite 
specimen of refined and venerable ser- 
vility. She had the accent of the coun- 
try, but the manners of the house. 
Under her guidance we passed through 
a dozen apartments, duly stocked with 
old pictures, old tapestry, old carvings, 
old armor, with all the constituent 
properties of an English manor. The 
pictures were especially valuable. The 
two Vandykes, the trio of rosy Ru- 
benses, the sole and sombre Rembrandt, 
glowed with conscious authenticity. A 
Claude, a Murillo, a Greuze, and a 
Gainsborough hung gracious in their 
chosen places. The great intervals 
were peopled with various breadths of 
mellow gloom, — landscapes of late Ital- 
ian fabric, poorish as masterpieces, 
but admirable as furniture. Searle 
strolled about silent, pale and grave, 
with bloodshot eyes and lips com- 
pressed. He uttered no comment and 
asked no question. Missing him at a 
certain moment from my side, I re- 
traced my steps and found him in a 
room we had just left, on a tarnished 
silken divan, with his face buried in 
his hands. Before him, ranged on an 
antique buffet, was a magnificent col- 
lection of old Italian majolica; huge 
platters radiant with their steady colors, 
jugs and vases nobly bellied and em- 
bossed. There came to me, as I looked, 
a sudden vision of the young English 
gentleman, who, eighty years ago, had 
travelled by slow stages to Italy and 
had bargained with a pale, persuasive 
Roman for these treasures of his mus- 
ty shop, or had taken the bright things 
in payment for a gaming debt from 
some debased inheritor of a ransacked 
Venetian palace. “ What is it, Searle?” 
IT asked. ‘Are you unwell?” 

He uncovered his haggard face and 
showed a burning blush. Then smiling 
in hot irony: “A memory of the past! 
I was thinking of a china vase that 
used to stand on the parlor mantel- 
shelf while I was a boy, with the por- 
trait of General Jackson painted on 
one side and a bunch of flowers on the 
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other. How long do you suppose that 
majolica-ware has been in the fam- 
ily?” 

“A long time probably. It was 
brought hither in the last century, into 
old, old England, out of old, old Italy, 
by some old young buck of this excel- 
lent house with a taste for chinodseries. 
Here it has stood for a hundred years, 
keeping its clear, firm hues in this 
aristocratic demz-jour.” 

Searle sprang to his feet. “I say,” 
he cried, “in heaven’s name take me 
away! I can’t stand this. Before I 
know it I shall do something I shall 
be ashamed of. I shall steal one of 
their d—d majolicas. I shall proclaim 
my identity and assert my rights! I 
shall go blubbering to Miss Searle and 
ask her in pity’s name to keep me here 
for a month!” 

If poor Searle could ever have been 
said to look “ dangerous,” he looked 
so now. I began to regret my offi- 
cious presentation of his name, and pre- 
pared without delay to lead him out of 
the house. We overtook the house- 
keeper in the last room of the suite, a 
small, unused boudoir, over the chim- 
ney-piece of which hung a noble por- 
trait of a young man in a powdered 
wig and a brocaded waistcoat. I was 
immediately struck with his resem- 
blance to my companion. 

“This is Mr. Clement Searle, Mr. 
Searle’s great-uncle, by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” quoth the housekeeper. 
“He died young, poor gentleman. He 
perished at sea, going to America.” 

“He’s the young buck,” I said, 
“who brought the majolica-ware out 
of Italy.” 

“ Indeed, sir, I believe he did,” said 
the housekeeper, staring. 

“He’s the image of you, Searle,” I 
murmured. 

“He ’s wonderfully like the gentle- 
man, saving his presence,” said the 
housekeeper. 

My friend stood gazing. ‘Clement 
Searle —at sea — going to America—” 
he muttered. Then harshly, to the 
housekeeper, “ Why the deuce did he 
go to America?” 
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“Why, indeed, sir? You may well 
ask. I believe he had kinsfolk there. 
It was for them to come to him.” 

Searle broke into a laugh. “It was 
for them to have come to him! Well, 
well,” he said, fixing his eyes on the 
little old woman, “ they have come to 
him at last!” 

She blushed like a wrinkled rose- 
leaf. “ Indeed, sir,” she said, “I ver- 
ily believe that you are one of ws /” 

“ My name is the name of that love- 
ly youth,” Searle went on. “ Kins- 
man, I salute you! Attend!” and he 
grasped me by the arm. “I have an 
idea! He perished at sea. His spirit 
came ashore and wandered forlorn till it 
got lodgement again in my poor body. 
In my poor body it has lived, homesick, 
these forty years, racking its wretched 
casing, urging me, stupid, to carry it 
back to the scenes of its youth. And 
I never knew what was the matter 
with me! Let me exhale my spirit 
here |” > 

The housekeeper essayed a timorous 
smile. The scene was embarrassing. 
My confusion was not allayed when I 
suddénly perceived in the doorway 
the figure of a lady. “ Miss Searle!” 
whispered the housekeeper. My first 
impression of Miss Searle was that she 
was neither young nor beautiful. She 
stood with a timid air on the threshold, 
pale, trying to smile, and twirling my 
card in her fingers. I immediately 
bowed; Searle, I think, gazed marvel- 
ling. 

“If I am not mistaken,” said the 
lady, “one of you gentlemen is Mr. 
Clement Searle.” 

“My friend is Mr. Clement Searle,” 
I replied. ‘Allow me to add that I 
alone am responsible for your haying 
received his name.” 

“‘T should have been sorry not to re- 
ceive it,” said Miss Searle, beginning 
to blush. “ Your being from Amer- 
ica has led me to——to interrupt you.” 

“The interruption, madam, has been 
on our part. And with just that ex- 
cuse, —that we are from America.” 

Miss Searle, while I spoke, had fixed 
her cyes on my friend, as he stood si- 
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lent beneath Sir Joshua’s portrait. 
The housekeeper, amazed and mysti- 
fied, took aliberty. ‘ Heaven preserve 
us, Miss! It’s your great-uncle’s pic- 
ture come to life.” 

“I’m not mistaken, then,” said Miss 
Searle. ‘We are distantly related.” 
She had the aspect of an extremely 
modest woman. She was evidently 
embarrassed at having to proceed unas- 
sisted in her overture. Searle eyed 
her with gentle wonder from head to 
foot. I fancied I read his thoughts. 
This, then, was Miss Searle, his maid- 
en-cousin, prospective heiress of these 
manorial acres and treasures. She was 
a person of about thirty-three years 
of age, taller than most women, with 
health and strength in the rounded 
amplitude of her shape. She had 
a small blue eye, a massive chignon 
of yellow hair, and a mouth at once 
broad and comely. She was dressed 
in a lustreless black satin gown, with 
a short train. Around her neck she 
wore a blue silk handkerchief, and over 
this handkerchief, in many convolu- 
tions, a string of amber beads. Her 
appearance was singular; she was 
large, yet not imposing; girlish, yet 
mature. Her glance and accent, in 
addressing us, were simple, too sim- 
ple. Searle, I think, had been fancy- 
ing some proud cold beauty of five-and- 
twenty ; he was relieved at finding the 
lady timid and plain. His person was 
suddenly illumined by the grace of an 
old disused gallantry. 

“We are distant cousins, I believe. 
I am happy to avow a relationship 
which you are so good as to remember. 
I had n’t in the least counted on your 
doing so.” 

“ Perhaps I have done wrong,” and 
Miss Searle blushed anew and smiled. 
“ But I have always known of there be- 
ing people of our blood in America, and 
I have often wondered and asked about 
them; without learning much, though. 
To-day, when this card was brought me, 
and I knew of a Clement Searle wan- 
dering about the house like a stranger, 
I felt as if I ought to do something. I 
hardly knew what! My brother is in 
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London. I have done what I think he 
would have done. Welcome, as a 
cousin.” And with a gesture at once 


frank and shy, she put out her hand. 

“I’m welcome indeed,” said Searle, 
taking it, “if he would have done it 
half as graciously.” 

“You’ve seen the show,” Miss 
Searle went on. “ Perhaps now you'll 
have some lunch.” We followed her 
into a small breakfast-room, where a 
deep bay-window opened on the mossy 
flags of the great terrace. Here, for 
some moments, she remained silent 
and shy, in the manner of a person 
resting from a great effort. Searle, 
too, was formal and reticent, so that I 
had to busy myself with providing 
small-talk. It was of course easy to 
descant on the beauties of park and 
mansion. Meanwhile I observed our 
hostess. She had small beauty and 
scanty grace; her dress was out of 
taste and out of season; yet she pleased 
me well. There was about hera sturdy 
sweetness, a homely flavor of the se- 
questered chdtelaine of feudal days. 
To be so simple amid this massive lux- 
ury, so mellow and yet so fresh, so 
modest and yet so placid, told of just 
the spacious leisure in which I had 
fancied human life to be steeped in 
many a park-circled home. Miss Searle 
was to the Belle au Bots Dormant what 
a fact is to a fairy-tale, an interpreta- 
tion toamyth. We, on our side, were 
to our hostess objects of no light scru- 
tiny. The best possible English breed- 
ing still marvels visibly at the native 
American. Miss Searle’s wonderment 
was guileless enough to have been 
more overt and yet inoffensive ; there 
was no taint of offence indeed in her 
utterance of the unvarying gracteuselé 
that she had met an American family on 
the Lake of Como, whom she would 
have almost taken to be English. 

“If I lived here,” I said, “1 think I 
should hardly need to go away, even 
to the Lake of Como.” 

“You might perhaps get tired of it. 
And then the Lake of Como! If I 
could only go abroad again!” 

“You have been but once?” 
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“Only once. Three years ago my 
brother took me to Switzerland. We 
thought it extremely beautiful. Except 
for this journey, I have always lived 
here. Here I was born. It’s’ a dear 
old place, indeed, and I know it well. 
Sometimes I fancy I’m a little tired.” 
And on my asking her how she spent 
her time and what society she saw, 
“It’s extremely quiet,”. she went on, 
proceeding by short steps and simple 
statements in the manner of a person 
summoned for the first time to define 
her situation and enumerate the ele- 
ments of her life. “We see very few 
people. I don’t think there are many 
nice people hereabouts. At least we 
don’t know them. Our own family is 
very small. My brother cares for little 
else but riding and books. He had a 
great sorrow ten years ago. He lost 
his. wife and his only son, a dear little 


boy, who would have. succeeded him in ~ 


the estates. Do you know that I’m 
likely to have them now? ‘Poor me! 
Since his loss my brother has preferred 
to be quite alone. I’m sorry he’s 
away. But you must wait till he comes 
back. I expect him ina day or two.” 
She talked more and more, with a 
rambling earnest vapidity, about her 
circumstances, her solitude, her bad 
eyes, so that she couldn’t read, her 
flowers, her ferns, her dogs, and the cu- 
rate, recently inducted by her brother 
and warranted sound orthodox, who had 
lately begun to light his altar candles; 
pausing every now and then to blush 
in self-surprise, and yet moving steadily 
from point to point in the deepening 
excitement of temptation and occasion. 
Of all the old things I had seen in 
England, this mind of Miss Searle’s 
seemed to me the oldest, the quaintest, 
the most ripely verdant ; so fenced and 
protected by convention and precedent 
and usage; so passive and mild and 
docile. I felt as if I were talking with a 
potential heroine of Miss Burney. As 
she talked, she rested her dull, kind 
eyes upon her kinsman with a sort of 
fascinated stare. At last, “ Did you 
mean to go away,” she demanded, 
“without asking for us?” 
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“T had thought it over, Miss Searle, 
and had determined not to trouble you. 
You have shown me how unfriendly I 
should have been.” 

“But you knew of the place being 
ours and of our relationship?” 

‘Just so. It was because of these 
things that I came down here, — be- 
cause of them, almost, that I came to 
England. I have always liked to think 
of them.” 

“You merely wished to look, then ? 
We don’t pretend to be much to look 
at.” , 

“You don’t know what you are, 
Miss Searle,” said my friend, grave- 
ly. 

“You like the old place, then?” 

Searle looked at her in silence. “If | 
could only tell you,” he said at last, 

“Do tell me! You must come and 
stay with us.” 

Searle began to laugh. “Take care, 
take care,” he cried. ‘I should sur- 
prise you. At least I should bore you. 
I should never leave you.” 

“O, you’d get homesick for Amer- 
ica.” 

At this Searle laughed the more. 
“By the way,” he cried to me, “tell 
Miss Searle about America!”’ And he 
stepped through the window out upon 
the terrace, followed by two beautiful 
dogs, a pointer and a young stag-hound, 
who from the moment we came in had 
established the fondest relation with 
him. Miss Searle looked at him as he 
went, with a certain tender wonder in 
her eye. TI’ read in her glance, me- 
thought, that she was interested. I 
suddenly recalled the last words I had 
heard spoken by my friend’s adviser 
in London. “Instead of dying you ’d 
better marry.” If Miss Searle could 
be gently manipulated. © for a certain 
divine tact! Something assured me 
that her heart was virgin soil; that 
sentiment had never bloomed there. 
If I could but sow the seed! There 
lurked within her the perfect image of 
one of the patient wives of old. 

“ He has lost his heart to England,” 
I said. ‘“ He ought to have been born 
here.” 


fe 

“ And yet,” said Miss Searle, “he’s 
not in the least an Englishman.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“7 hardly know how. I never talked 
with a foreigner before; but he looks 
and talks as I have fancied foreigners.” 

“Yes, he’s foreign enough !” 

“Ts he married ?” 

“He’s a widower, — without chil- 
dren.” . 

“Has he property ?” 

“ Very little.” 

“ But enough to travel on?” 

I meditated. “He has not expected 
to travel far,” I said, at last. “You 
know he’s in poor health.” 

“Poor gentleman! So I fancied.” 

“ He’s better, though, than he thinks. 
He came here because he wanted to 
see your place before he dies.” 

“Poor fellow!” And I fancied I 
perceived in her eye the lustre of a ris- 
ing tear. “And he was going off with- 
out my seeing him ?” 

“ He’s a modest man, you see.” 

“He’s very much of a gentleman.” 

“ Assuredly !” 

At this moment we heard on the ter- 
race a loud, harsh cry. “It’s the great 
peacock !” said Miss Searle, stepping 
to the window and passing out. I fol- 
lowed her. Below us on the terrace, 
leaning on the parapet, stood our friend, 
with his arm round the neck of the 
pointer. Before him, on the grand 
walk, strutted a splendid peacock, 
with ruffled neck and expanded tail. 
The other dog had apparently indulged 
in a momentary attempt to abash him ; 
but at Searle’s voice he had bounded 
back to the terrace and leaped upon 
the. parapet, where he now stood lick- 
ing his new friend’s face. The scene 
had a beautiful old-time air: the pea- 
cock flaunting in the foreground, like 
the very genius of antique gardenry ; 
the broad terrace, which tickled so cun- 
ningly an innate taste of mine for all 
deserted promenades and esplanades 
to which people may have adjourned 
from formal dinners, to drink coffee in 
old Sévres, and where the stiff brocade 
of women’s dresses may have rustled 
autumnal leaves; and far around us, 
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with one leafy circle melting into an- 
other, the timbered acres of the park. 
“The very beasts have made him wel- 
come,” I said, as we rejoined our com- 
panion. ~ 

““The peacock has done for you, Mr. 
Searle,” said his cousin, “what he does 
only for very great people. A year ago 
there came here a duchess to see my 
brother. I don’t think that since then 
he has spread his tail as wide for any 
one else by a dozen feathers.” 

“It’s not alone the peacock,” said 
Searle.. “Just now there came slip- 
ping across my path a little green liz- 
ard, the first I ever saw, the lizard of 
literature! And if you have a ghost, 
broad daylight though it be, I expect 
to see him here. Do you know the 
annals of your house, Miss Searle?” 

“O dear, no! You must ask my 
brother for all those things.” 

“ You ought to have a book full of 
legends and traditions. You ought to 
have loves and murders and mysteries 
by the roomful. I count upon it.” 

“O Mr. Searle! We have always 
been a very well-behaved family. Noth- 
ing out of the way has ever happened, 
I think.” 

“Nothing out of the way? O hor- 
rors! We have done better than that 
in America. Why, I myself!’ — and 
he gazed at her a moment with a gleam 
of malice, and then broke into a laugh, 
— “suppose I should turn out a better 
Searle than you? Better than you, 
nursed here in romance and luxury. 
Come, don’t disappoint me. You have 
some history among you all, you have 
some poetry. I have been famished 
all my days for these things. Do you 
understand? Ah, you can’t under- 
stand! Tell me something! When I 
think of what must have happened 
here! when I think of the lovers who 
must have strolled on this terrace and 
wandered through those glades! of all 
the figures and passions and purposes 
that must have haunted these walls! 
of the births and deaths, the joys 
and sufferings, the young hopes and 
the old regrets, the immortal pictu- 
resqueness—” And here he faltered 
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"a moment, with the increase of his ve- 
hemence. The gleam in his eye, which 
I have called a gleam of malice, had 
settled into a deep, unnatural light. I 
began to fear that he had become over- 
excited. But he went on with re- 
doubled passion: “ To see it all evoked 
before me,” he cried, “if the devil 
alone could do it, I1?d make a bargain 
with the devil. O Miss Searle, I’m 
a most unhappy man!” 

“O dear, O dear!” said Miss Searle. 

“‘Look at that window, that blessed 
oriel!” And he pointed to a small, pro- 
truding ‘casement above us, relieved 
against the purple brick-work, framed 
cunningly in chiselled stone, and cur- 
tained with ivy. 

“Tt’s my room,” said Miss Searle. 

“Of course it’s a maiden’s room. 
Think of the forgotten loveliness which 
has peeped from that window; think 
of the old-time women’s lives which 
have known chiefly that outlook on 
this bosky world. O gentle cousins! 
And you, Miss Searle, you’re one of 
them yet.” And he marched toward 
her and took her great white hand. 
She surrendered it, blushing to her 
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eyes, and pressing her other hand to 
her breast. ‘“ You’re a woman of the 
past. You’re nobly simple. It has 
been a romance to see you. It doesn’t 
matter what I say to you. You didn’t 
know me’ yesterday, you Il not know 
me to-morrow. Let me to-day do a 
mad, sweet thing. Let me fancy you 
the soul of all the dead women who 
have trod these terrace-flags, which 
lie here like sepulchral tablets in the 
pavement of a church. Let me say I 
worship you.” And he raised her hand 
to his lips. She gently withdrew it, and 
for a moment averted her face. Meet- 
ing her eyes the next moment, I saw 
that they were filled with tears. The 
Belle au Bois Dormant was awake. 

There followed an embarrassed pause. 
An issue was suddenly presented by 
the appearance of the butler bearing 
a letter. “A telegram, Miss,” he 
said. 

“Dear me!” cried Miss Searle, “1 
can’t open a telegram, Cousin, help 
me.” 

Searle took the missive, opened it, 
and read aloud: “JZ shall be home to 
ainner. Keep the American.” 

Hf, Fames Fr. 


ACTIVE GLACIERS WITHIN THE UNITED STATES. 


Awere the great number of ex- 

plorers who have found their way 
through the mountainous region of the 
Western United States, either in search 
of new lands, or mines, or railway 
passes, only a few of the bolder sort 
have left the dust of Indian trails and 
pushed up into that dark cool zone of 
pine-land which lies like the shadow 
of a cloud upon all the high ranges ; 
and still fewer have made their camps 
among the natural gardens at the foot 
of the perpetual snow, or have climbed 
the high white summits. These soli- 
tudes have as yet been entered only 
by some curious hunter whom pluck 
and the fresh traces of mountain sheep 
have allured from his more congenial 


_the heights of the Sierras. 
several years a member of his corps 


altitude ; or men of science, who, like 
Dr. Parry, botanized with the barome- 
ter upon their backs up to the limit 
of flowers, and on among the snow 
and lichens, till they gradually found 
themselves upon the very peaks. 
Ten years ago Professor J. D. Whit- 
ney began the Geological Survey of 
California, and, from the earliest days 
of that work up to the present time, 
he has kept some of his parties among 
I was for 


and shared in this interesting alpine 
service. 

During the last four years, under the 
orders of Major-General Humphreys, 
Chief of the United States Engineers, 
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I have been engaged in “ The United 
States Geological Exploration of the 
Fortieth Parallel,” and haye conducted 
a constant alpine study along the 
summits of the elevated ranges of 
the Great Basin, the bounding chain 
of the Wasatch, the Uintas, and Wind 
River chain. In 1869 Professor Whit- 
ney, with several of his old California 
staff, explored the region of the parks 
in Colorado, and collected highly inter- 
esting material upon the more lofty por- 
tions. These difficult and often dan- 
gerous labors have given us the general 
outlines of the alpine portions of West- 
ern America. Summits of lava and 
granite and wave-like ridges of up- 
turned sedimentary strata, here and 
there, over the whole wide extent of 
the elevated Cordillera, reach the re- 
gion of perpetual snow. From peak 
to peak the climber may almost never 
be out of sight of some whitened sum- 
mit. 

Where, over a comparatively low 
level, a single mountain towers into 
the sky, bearing upon its summit a cap 
of white, it is no wonder that the dry 
interior air slakes its thirst from the 
melting snow, and that the mountain 
gets rid of its burden rather by evap- 
oration than by the crowding down- 


ward of glaciers ; but where immense, 


elevated ridges, like the long serrated 
crest of the Sierra Nevada, stretch for 
many hundreds of miles with a hardly 
broken cover of white, it has seemed 
very remarkable that no active moving 
glaciers have been found. 

Professor Whitney has communicat- 
ed to the public most interesting ac- 
counts of the high Sierras, and among 
the more important phenomena were 
the evidences of a vast system of gla- 
ciers which once covered the rocky 
heights and flowed downward through 
the lateral cafions, and whose sole 
relics are now the architectural re- 
mains —if I may so speak—of the 
moraines, the wonderfully brilliant pol- 
ishings of porphyritic granite, and the 
fields of perpetual icy snow which repre- 
sent to-day the #évé portion of the an- 
cient ice-rivers. From the summit of 
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one of those grand towers which leap 
upward from the thin crest of the gran- 
ite Sierras one looks northward and 
south over a region of lofty needles ; 
thin, blade-like ridges separated from 
each other by profound gulfs ; amphi- 
theatres, flanked by splintered walls of 
stone which open downward into deeper 
and broader gorges, until they connect 
with the immense system of lateral 
cafions which traverses the Sierra from 
east to west, carrying its entire drain- 
age. These gorges and cajions are all 
sculptured by glaciers. Around the 
curves of their courses the surfaces of 
granite are burnished, and high upon 
the mountain walls are seen embank- 
ments of débris rock, the old moraines 
often nearly two thousand feet above 
the bottom of the cafion. Around the 
heads of the amphitheatres, and cling- 
ing here and there upon the more shad- 
owed slopes of rock, broad fields of 
white are all that remain of the xévé. 
The same set of phenomena may be 
observed in the heights of the Rocky 
Mountains, on a less grand scale, but 
with a certain added force, for the 
snows, as one travels eastward, become 
less and less, until on the front rank 
of the Rocky Mountains in Colorado 
and Wyoming the summits are re- 
markably bare, or dappled with shrunk- 
en snow-banks. Over the entire ele- 
vated portion of the West the same 
phenomena may be observed, and the 
magnitude and extent of the ancient 
glacier system was directly propor- 
tioned to the height and mass of the 
mountain chain. It is true that forests 
of great magnitude grow everywhere 
in the glacier courses, but the life of 
a forest is of course momentary, in a 
geological sense. 

A comparison of the ranges of tem- 
perature over the Cordillera prove very 
satisfactorily that the climate is quite 
cold enough for glacier formation. How 
and why these glaciers should have 
perished while the climate is yet cold 
enough for their existence has become 
one of the most interesting questions 
of the finishing-up period of Western 
geology. The solution is probably 
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near at hand, and may be given briefly 
in the one word, dryness. To the 
question, Why the dryness? we are 
unable at present to offer a thorough- 
ly satisfactory answer. Observations 
made by my associates during the 
past summer will throw some light 
upon this, and put a different aspect 
upon the ice question by the unexpect- 
ed discovery of a considerable system 
of living, moving glaciers. 

In Northern California the Sierra, 
after lifting for four hundred miles a 
continuous wave, breaks down into a 
broad, confused, hilly region, descend- 
ing in places to low, flat plains. From 
these depressions ridges and cones of 
volcanic origin are lifted. Shasta, the 
colossal cone of a burned-out volcano, 
springs upward from a plain about 
three thousand feet in elevation, bear- 
ing upon its summit a cap of solid 
white. With the varying seasons this 
snow crest changes very greatly. .In 
1862 Professor Whitney and his party 
climbed to the summit peak, measured 
its altitude (14,441 feet), and determined 
the general character of its lavas. Be- 
fore and since then it has been fre- 
quently climbed, but, until recently, 
the only known way to the top was 
up the southern flank. 

In early September of the past au- 
tumn, accompanied by Messrs. S. F. 
Emmons, F. A. Clark, and A. B. 
Clark, of my corps, and Mr. Sisson, 
the well-known Shasta guide, I as- 
cended Mount Shasta, making the 
climb from the west. We rode our 
mules to the upper limits of vegeta- 
tion, at a point about nine thousand 
feet above sea level, on the western 
slope of a secondary cone which juts 
from the west side of the main peak. 
Starting early from the base, we 
reached the rim of the secondary 
mountain about one o’clock, and found 
ourselves upon the edge of a very per- 
fect, circular crater, in whose middle 
rose a smaller volcanic cone, shelter- 
ing upon its northern side a frozen 
lake. Perhaps a third of the interior 
slope was covered with snow, which 
was of an exceedingly compact text- 
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ure, turning into solid ice toward the 
bottom. We made our way around the 
rim of this volcano, part of the time 
following ridges of rock, and then, walk- 
ing over sharp knifeblades of ice where 
the whole crater edge was covered. 
Reaching the north slope we looked 
down into a profound cafion lying be- 
tween our peak and the main cone of 
Shasta, and were thrilled to see a true 
moving glacier. From the uppermost 
limits of the 2évé, which reached quite 
to the summits of Shasta, we could over- 
look its whole course as it came down 
the cone in a series of cascades, curved 
round the base of the mountain direct- 
ly at our feet, and flowed down the 
gorge toward the west. The entire 
length can hardly be less than three 
miles and a half, with a breadth vary- 
ing from three to six thousand feet. 
All the phenomena of glacier cascades, 
with the true flame-like sévac, and shat- 
tered chaos of blue blocks, lay beneath 
us. There are but slight lateral mo- 
raines, but the terminal one is quite 
disproportionately large, the whole sur- 
face of the glacier being strewn with 
blocks which have roiled down the 
slopes of the two cones and bounded 
far out upon the ice. A small tribu- 
tary glacier from the saddle-like divide 
between the two cones joins the main 
mass. 

Mount Shasta is formed of an inte- 
rior mass of andesite — which was the 
original volcano — and an overflowing 
cap of a variety of trachyte rocks. 
From general examination, it seems 
probable that a considerable erosion of 
the surface of andesite took place be- 
fore a general outpouring of trachyte, 
and, wherever a glacier has worn its 
way through the covering of trachyte, 
the harder knobs and spurs of underly- 
ing andesite, resisting the movement 
of the glacier, probably caused the sud- 
den descents and crevassed portions. 
Directly in front of our point of view 
one of the finest ice cascades occurs. 
The whole surface of the glacier is 
riven with transverse crevasses which 
have a general tendency to curve down- 
ward, while the breaks above this point 
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recurve upward. After descending, 
probably a thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet, the ice is again welded into a 
comparatively smooth surface, and the 
chasms are more or less obliterated. 
Numerous brooks flow over its surface 
and pour into the crevasses. On exam- 
ination the glacier proved to possess 
the well-known stratified structure and 
the blue veins. From a point about 
midway out upon its surface, and di- 
rectly above the main cascade, I looked 
down over all the lower flow, broken 
with billowy upheavals, and bright with 
bristling spires of sunlit ice. Upon 
the right rose the great cone of Shas- 
ta, formed of chocolate-colored lavas, 
its sky-line a single curved sweep of 
snow cut sharply against a deep blue 
sky. To the left the precipices of the 
lesser cone rose to the altitude of 
twelve thousand feet, their surfaces 
half jagged ledges of lava and half 
irregular sheets of ice. From our feet 
the glacier sank rapidly between the 
two volcanic walls, and the shadow of 
the lesser cone fell in a dark band 
across the brilliantly lighted surface. 
Looking down the course of the gla- 
cier, the eye ranged over the sunny and 
shadowed zones of ice, over the gray, 
boulder region of the terminal moraine, 
still lower along the former course of 
the ancient and grander glacier, and 
down upon the undulating pine-clad 
foot-hills, descending in green steps, 
reaching out like promontories into the 
sea of plain, which lay outspread nine 
thousand feet below, basking in the 
half- tropical sunshine, its checkered 
green fields and orchards ripening their 
wheat and figs. 

The night was spent under the lee 
of a ledge of rocks upon the crater 
rim, the clouds eddying around us 
until after midnight. On the following 
day we climbed to the summit of the 
main Shasta, traversing, near the end 
of our climb, the #évé of the glacier. 
We were very fortunate in the weath- 
er; the sky was quite cloudless, and 
through the intensely pure air we could 
discern the form and details of range 
after range, over an immense area. 
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The old moraines radiated from the 
base of the mountain in all directions ; 
those upon the north and east defined 
themselves as conspicuous topograph- 
ical objects. From the very highest 
peak of Shasta we looked down to the 
east upon a second considerable gla- 
cier, crowded out from the foot of an 
immensely steep évé: it flows to the 
southeast, and then turns due east, 
ending in a deep cafion. Its course is 
shorter than the other, and its surface 
is marked by an almost continual suc- 
cession of sérac. 

From the northernmost point of the 
ridge-like summit of Mount Shasta a 
good view was afforded of the ice- 
slopes to the north. They may really 
be considered as one immense glacier, 
covering almost completely the broad, 
convex surface of the cone. The angle 
of descent is thirty-five degrees, and 
having flowed down to about eight 
thousand five hundred or nine thou- 
sand feet, the mass divides into several 
lesser forks, which occupy the bottoms 
of the cafions, and continue to varying 
depths, flanked always by the straight 
embankments of former medial mo- 
raines. From the immense height of 
the cap of Shasta only a faint idea is 
received of the structure and dimen- 
sions of these rivers of ice. In the 
ordinary hazy atmosphere of summer 
they will be quite indistinguishable ; 
and, indeed, were it not that we had 
been prepared to recognize them by 
finding the first, it may be doubted 
whether we should have detected their 
existence from the summit view. 

On the following day we descended 
on the south slope of the mountain, 
our pathway being alternately over 
fragmentary fields of #évé ice and 
slopes of lava débris. Glacier tables 
were of very common occurrence, the 
stems or platforms on which they rest- 
ed neyer rising over three or four feet. 
In the descent we followed very closely 
the track of Professor Whitney’s party, 
and that of all the earlier climbers of 
the mountain, and upon that pathway 
were unable to see any glacier masses. 
That they cannot possibly be seen on 
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this flank, and that there is nothing 
whatever to indicate their existence, 
are the reasons Professor Whitney’s 
party made the ascent without finding 
them. 

Subsequently the whole week was 
devoted to the study of the southern 
half of the great cone, and not a single 
-active glacier exists there. The pro- 
portion of the snow-covered surface is 
exceedingly small, and it is quite evi- 
dent that for a very long period of time 
no ice-stream has moved upon that 
side. 

The exploration of the northern half 
of the mountain proved, of course, by 
far the more interesting. The glaciers 
descend to an altitude of about eight 
thousand feet, or nearly a thousand 
feet below the uppermost line of vege- 
tation. The old moraines, which every- 
where flank the present glaciers, are or- 
dinarily covered with a growth of Pinus 
fiexilis, and on the more sheltered 
portions are groups of Abies William- 
sonit. What seemed.to me the most 
unusual feature of these glaciers is the 
vast amount of terminal moraine, and 
its mode of arrangement. In some in- 
stances a mile and a half of the lower 
end of the glacier will be buried under 
deep accumulations of dbris, varying 
from a few feet to sixty or seventy in 
thickness. Near the lower margin of 
these moraines young trees are found, 
and I observed several cases where 
the advancing ice had crowded the 
boulders over the trees, bending and 
crushing them. This is the only fact 
which indicates a present lengthening 
movement of the glacier. All the other 
observations tend to the belief that 
they are still shrinking, and what we 
now see are only the wasted relics of 
the great original system. In general, 
the surface of the large northern gla- 
ciers is quite smooth, but here and 
there, where they pass over underly- 
ing knobs, or formations which create 
an unusual strain, the face is deeply 
gashed with crevasses of extraordinary 
size. I examined several that could 
not be less than two thousand feet 
long and thirty to forty feet wide. 
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From the lower or steeper side, I was 
able to approach the very edge and 
look down into these blue gulfs. Im- 
mense icicles hung from the overreach- 
ing eaves, and from a great depth 
came up the muffled gurgle of sub-gla- 
cial streams. The middle part of the 
northern glacier is fully three and a 
half or four miles wide, and partakes 
of the convexity of the cone. It is 
quite unlike the glaciers of the Alps, 
which lie deeply hidden between ab- 
rupt, precipitous walls. A smooth, 
rounded field of blue ice bounds the 
view on either side. Above the xévé 
slope together, uniting at the small 
bunch of pinnacles which forms the 
summit. Descending at a very abrupt 
angle, they crowd before them vast 
fields of débris, and at the last, divid- 
ing, the rapidly shrinking forks push 
onward for a few thousand feet and 
end. 

There are five distinct glaciers upon 
Shasta, — the one first described lying 
between the main and secondary cones ; 
the McCloud glacier, as I call it, upon 
the east side of the mountain; and 
three large bodies into which the great 
northern ice is divided. The greatest 
length is perhaps not far from four and 
a half miles; the steepest slope is upon 
the northern side, and for at least four 
thousand feet is thirty-five degrees. 

The extension of the ancient glacier 
was of course far greater than this, and, 
judging by the medial and terminal 
moraines which stand out very dis- 
tinctly upon the lowland country, the 
average length must have been about 
twelve miles. The configuration of 
this old system was much more like 
the bodies at present upon the north 
side ; it was, in fact, a conical capping 


of ice which buried the whole volcano, 


except where a few isolated peaks or 
elevated ridges outcropped above the 
general surface. Our just discovered 
system is but the feeble relic of the 
past, and of course has not been ob- 
served long enough to determine wheth- 
er it is increasing or diminishing. All 
that may be learned from a single sea- 
son’s observations points, as I before 
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remarked, to a period of gradual ex- 
tinction. With the periodical climatic 
changes which recur upon the west 
coast, they must certainly shrink and 
lengthen as the snow-fall increases or 
diminishes. But a very few years must 
determine their tendency. We have 
carefully located the ¢evmznz of all the 
ice-masses, and these will be laid down 
upon our map, and will serve as the 
basis for a future comparison of their 
extent. They possess all, or nearly all, 
the well-known features of the Swiss 
glaciers, — the immense crevasse, the 
spires of sérac, the lateral, medial, and 
terminal moraines, the perched boul- 
ders, and the milkiness of the streams 
which flow from their bases. The 
dirt-bands, however, are rarely appar- 
ent, and when observed are irregular 
and shadowy. It is not a little remark- 
able that the many parties who have 
camped upon these glacier streams 
should not have even suspected the 
origin of the turbid waters. 

During the progress of these obser- 
vations assistant geologist Mr. Arnold 
Hague, accompanied by Topographical 
Engineer Mr. A. D. Wilson, was en- 
gaged in carrying on the same series 
of observations upon Mount Hood. 
This peak, so conspicuous from the 
lowlands of Oregon and the Columbia 
River, is even more deeply snow-capped 
than Mount Shasta, and from its greater 
northern latitude is covered to a lower 
level, probably averaging sixty-five hun- 
dred feet. Mr. Hague’s labors resulted 
in the discovery of a group of impor- 
tant glaciers, corresponding closely with 
those of Shasta in dimensions and in- 
terest. They were also mapped, and 
the data gathered for a thorough dis- 
cussion of their nature. In proportion 
to the height of the mountain and the 
mass of snow, they are similar to those 
of Shasta; the superior height of the 
latter being fully balanced by the dif- 
ference in latitude. 

Upon the discovery of the Shasta 
glaciers, Mr. S. F. Emmons left me 
and proceeded to Mount Rainier (Ta- 
choma), a peak situated near the mid- 
die of Washington Territory, and in 
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some respects the greatest of all this 
family of volcanoes within the bounda- 
ries of the United States. Its snow- 
line descends to about five thousand 
feet, while the summit is not far from 
fourteen thousand; its immense bulk, 
standing next to Mount Shasta and 
receiving the moist wind of the Pacific 
in such a high latitude, develops a 
system of glaciers far grander than 
those of more southern peaks. That 
of White River is described by Mr. 
Emmons. as varying from two to four 
miles in width, and about ten miles 
in length, descending for two thousand 
feet into the heart of the forest, the dark 
alpine pines overhanging its white sur- 
face. The climbing and examination 
of Mount Rainier proved one of the 
most difficult mountaineering feats with- 
in our knowledge, and Messrs. Em- 
mons and Wilson deserve the highest 
praise for their determination and cour- 
age. We have now finished a series 
of surveys of isolated volcanic peaks 
of the Northwestern United States, be- 
ginning on the south with Lassen’s 
Peak, which has no glacier at all, and 
ending for the present with Mount Rai- 
nier, which is so greatly burdened with 
fields and streams of ice. Besides the 
remarkable interest of discovering ac- 
tive glaciers within our limits, this opens 
up a field for investigation of the power 
and character of glacial erosion, since 
the moraines have written a very legi- 
ble story of the old extent of the gla- 
ciers, and the denuded portions of the 
mountains are open to careful study as 
to resultant forms and amount of ice 
sculpture. 

It is a great general fact that the 
northern halves of these volcanoes are 
carved away to a much greater extent 
than the southern. Asa rule, the pro- 
file angle is ten degrees greater at the 
north than at the south. Besides this 
great general condition of form, the 
ravines and gorges upon the northern 
sides are worn much more deeply. 
The actual result, as it will appear upon 
our grade-curve maps, will, I am in- 
clined to think, astonish certain geol- 
ogists, disbelievers in the carving force 
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of glaciers. Mount Adams and Mount 
St. Helens were constantly in view of 
Messrs. Emmons and Hague, and were 
often examined through their glasses. 
The northern slopes of each of these 
mountains appear to be covered by icy 
snow. There are then but four more 
peaks of importance south of the 
“ Northwest Boundary,” upon which 
glaciers may be found: they are Mount 
Baker, an unknown high summit be- 
tween that peak and Mount Rainier, 
Mount Jefferson and the Three Sisters. 
The existence of glaciers in our Rus- 
sian purchase has been long and well 
known, but. their nature and extent, 
their laws of flow and distribution, must 
for a long time remain unknown. A 
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very few observations upon one or two 
Alaskan peaks would throw much light 
upon the rate of glacial increase with 
latitude. I hope to be able in the 
coming summer to complete the series 
of surveys already begun, including St. 
Helens, Adams, Rainier, Baker, and 
perhaps St. Elias, and to finish the se- 
ries by surveying San Francisco Moun- 
tain in Arizona. 

Let it be remembered that the gla- 
ciers discovered in our summer’s work 
were not the objects of our study, but 
were merely one of the interesting 
episodes of the survey. We were en- 
gaged in investigating the extinct vol- 
canoes, ‘and that interesting geological 
field was not neglected for the ice. 

Clarence King, U. S. Geologist. 


THE MULBERRIES. 


O 


I. 


N the Rialto Bridge we stand ; 
The street ebbs under and makes no sound ; 


But, with bargains shrieked on every hand, 
The noisy market rings around. 


“ Mulberries, fine mulberries, here!” 
A tuneful voice, —and light, light measure ; 
Though I hardly should count these mulberries dear, 
If I paid three times the price for my pleasure. 


Brown hands splashed with mulberry blood, 
The basket wreathed with mulberry leaves 
Hiding the berries beneath them; — good ! 
Let us take whatever the young rogue gives. 


For you know, old friend, I have n’t eaten 
A mulberry since the ignorant joy 

Of anything sweet in the mouth could sweeten 
All the bitter world for a boy. 


Il. 


O, I mind the tree in the meadow stood 
By the road near the hill: when I clomb aloof 


The Mulberries. 


On its branches, this side of the girdled wood, 
I could see the top of our cabin roof. 


And, looking westward, could sweep the shores 
Of the river where we used to swim 

Under the ghostly sycamores, 
Haunting the waters smooth and dim; 


And eastward athwart the pasture-lot 
And over the milk-white buckwheat field 
I could see the stately elm, where I shot 
The first black squirrel I ever killed.. 


And southward over the bottom-land 
I could see the mellow breadths of farm 
From the river-sheres to the hills expand, 
Clasped in the curving river's arm. 


In the fields we set our guileless snares 
For rabbits and pigeons and wary quails, 

Content with the vaguest feathers and hairs 
From doubtful wings and vanished tails. 


And in the blue summer afternoon 
We used to sit in the mulberry-tree: 

The breaths of wind that remembered June 
Shook the leaves and glittering berries free ; 


And while we watched the wagons go 
Across the river along the road 
To the mill above or the mill below, 
With horses that stooped to the heavy load, 


We told old stories and made new plans, 
And felt our hearts gladden within us again, 
For we did not dream that this life of a man’s 
Could ever be what we know as men. 


We sat so still that the woodpeckers came 
And pillaged the berries overhead ; 

From his log the chipmonk, waxen tame, 
-Peered and listened to what we said. 


iL 


One of us long ago was carried 

To his grave on the hill above the tree ; 
One is a farmer there, and married ; 

One has wandered over the sea. 
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And, if you ask me, I hardly know 
Whether I’d be the dead or the clown, — 
The clod above or the clay below, — 
Or this listless dust by fortune blown 


To alien lands. For, however it is, 
So little we keep with us in life: 
At best we win only victories, 
Not peace, not peace, O friend, in this strife. 


But if I could turn from the long defeat 
Of the little successes once more, and be 
A boy, with the whole wide world at my feet, 
Under the shade of the mulberry-tree, — 


From the shame of the squandered chances, the sleep 
Of the will that cannot itself awaken, 

From the promise the future can never keep, 
From the fitful purposes vague and shaken, — 


Then, while the grasshopper sang out shrill 
In the grass beneath the blanching thistle, 
And the afternoon air, with a tender thrill, 
Harked to the quail’s complaining whistle, — 


Ah me! should I paint the morrows again 
In quite the colors so faint to-day, 

And with the imperial mulberry’s stain 

' Re-purple life’s doublet of hodden-gray ? 


Know again the losses of disillusion ? 

For the sake of the hope, have the old deceit ? — 
In spite of the question’s bitter infusion, 

Don’t you find these mulberries over-sweet ? 


All our atoms are changed, they say ; 
And the taste is so different since then; 
We live, but a world has passed away 


With the years that perished to make us men. 
W. D. Howells. 
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AWTHORNE is still looking at 

us in his far-seeing way, as if he 
were pondering what was next to be 
said about him. It would not displease 
him, I know, if I were to begin our 
discursive talk to-day by telling you a 
little incident connected with a famous 
American poem. 

Hawthorne dined one day with Long- 
fellow, and brought with him a friend 
from Salem. After dinner the friend 
said: “I have been trying to persuade 
Hawthorne to write a story, based upon 
a legend of Acadie, and still current 
there ; the legend of a girl who, in the 
dispersion of the Acadians, was sepa- 
rated from her lover, and passed her 
life in waiting and seeking for him, and 
only found him dying in a hospital, 
when both were old.” Longfellow won- 
dered that this legend did not strike 
the fancy of Hawthorne, and said to 
him: “If you have really made up 
your mind not to use it for a story, will 
you give it to me for a poem?” To 
this Hawthorne assented, and moreover 
promised not to treat the subject in 
prose till Longfellow had seen what he 
could do with it in verse. And so we 
have ‘ Evangeline” in beautiful hex- 
ameters, —a poem that will hold its 
place in literature while true affection 
lasts. Hawthorne rejoiced in this great 
success of Longfellow, and loved to 
count up the editions, both foreign and 
American, of this now world-renowned 
poem. 


Since we talked together last month 
I have met an early friend of Haw- 
thorne’s, older than himself, who knew 
him intimately all his life long, and I 
have learned some additional facts 
about his youthful days. Soon after 
he left college he wrote some stories 
which he called “Seven Tales of my Na- 
tive Land.” The motto which he chose 
for the title-page was “ We are Seven,” 


from Wordsworth. My informant read 
the tales in manuscript, and says some 
of them were very striking, particularly 
one or two Witch Stories. As soon 
as the little book was well prepared for 
the press he deliberately threw it into 
the fire, and sat by to see its destruc- 
tion. 

When about fourteen he wrote out 
for a member of his family a list of the 
books he had at that time been read- 
ing. The catalogue was a long one, but 
my informant remembers,that The Wa- 
verley Novels, Rousseau’s Works, and 
the Newgate Calendar were among 
them. Serious remonstrances were 
made by the family touching the pe- 
rusal of this last work, but he persisted 
in going through it to the end. He 
had an objection in his boyhood to 
reading much that was called “true 
and useful.” Of history in general he 
was not very fond,-but he read Frois- 
sart with interest, and Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Rebellion. He is remem- 
bered to have said at that time “he 
cared very little for the history of the 
world before the fourteenth century.” 
After he left college he read a great 
deal of French literature, especially the 
works of Voltaire and his contempo- 
raries. He very rarely went into the 
streets during the daytime, unless there 
was to be a gathering of the people for 
some public purpose, such as a political 
meeting, a military muster, or a fire. 
A great conflagration attracted him in 
a peculiar manner, and he is remem- 
bered, while a young man in Salem, to 
have been often seen looking on, from 
some dark corner, while the fire was 
raging. When General Jackson, of 
whom he professed himself a partisan, 
visited Salem in 1833, he walked out 
to the boundary of the town to meet 
him, — not to speak to him, but only to 
look at him. When he came home at 
night he said he found only a few men 
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and boys collected, not enough people, 
without the assistance he rendered, to 
welcome the General with a good cheer. 
It is said that Susan, in the “ Village 
Uncle,” one of the “ Twice-Told Tales,” 
is not altogether a creation of his fancy. 
Her father was a fisherman living in 
Salem, and Hawthorne was constantly 
telling the members of his family how 
charming she was, and he always spoke 
of her as his “mermaid.” He said she 
had a great deal of what the French 
call espidglerie. There was another 
young beauty, living at that time in his 
native town, quite captivating to him, 
though in a different style from the mer- 
maid. But if his head and heart were 
turned in his youth by these two 
nymphs in his native town, there was 
soon a transfer of his affections to 
quite another direction. His new pas- 
sion was a much more permanent one, 
for now there dawned upon him so 
perfect a creature that he fell in love 
irrevocably ; all his thoughts and all 
his delights centred in her, who sud- 
denly became indeed the mistress of 
his soul. She filled the measure of 
his being, and became a part and par- 
cel of his life. Who was this myste- 
rious young person who had crossed 
his boyhood’s path and made him hers 
forever? Whose daughter was she that 
could thus enthrall the ardent young 
man in Salem, who knew as yet so little 
of the world and its sirens? She is 
described by one who met her long be- 
. fore Hawthorne made her acquaintance 
as “the prettiest low-born lass that 
ever ran on the greensward,” and she 
must have been a radiant child of 
beauty, indeed, that girl! She danced 
like a fairy, she sang exquisitely, so 
that every one who knew her seemed 
amazed at her perfect way of doing 
everything she attempted. I see, dear 
Jack, you are curiously moved, and 
longing to hear who it was that thus 
summoned all this witchery, who it was 
that made such a tumult in young 


Hawthorne’s bosom. Well, you shall’ 


hear. She was “daughter to Leon- 
tes and Hermione,” king and queen 
of Sicilia, and her name was Perdita. 
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It was Shakespeare who introduced 
Hawthorne to his first real love, and 
the lover never forgot his mistress. 
He was constant ever, and worshipped 
her through life. Beauty always cap- 
tivated him. Where there was beauty 
he fancied other good gifts must natu- 
rally be in possession. During his 
childhood homeliness was always re- 
pulsive to him. When a little boy he 
is remembered to have said to a wo-. 
man who wished to be kind to him, 
“Take her away! She is ugly and 
fat, and has a loud voice.” 

When quite a young man he ap- 
plied for a situation under Commodore 
Wilkes on the Exploring Expedition, 
but did not succeed in obtaining an 
appointment. He thought this a great 
misfortune, as he was fond of travel, 
and he promised to do all sorts of won- 
derful things, should he be allowed to 
join the voyagers. 

- One very odd but characteristic no- 
tion of his, when a youth, was, that he 
should like a competent income which 
should neither increase nor diminish, 
for then, he said, it would not engross 
too much of his attention. Surrey’s 
little poem, “ The Means to obtain a 
Happy Life,” expressed exactly what 
his idea of happiness was when a lad. 
When a school-boy he wrote verses for 
the newspapers, but he ignored their 
existence in after years with a smile of 
droll disgust. One of his quatrains 
lives in the memory of a friend, who 
repeated it to me recently : — 

“The ocean hath its silent caves, 
Deep, quiet, and alone; 
Above them there are troubled waves, 
Beneath them there are none.’”’ 

When the Atlantic cable was first laid, 
somebody, not knowing the author of 
the lines, quoted them to Hawthorne 
as applicable to the calmness said to 
exist in the depths of the ocean. He 
listened to the verse, and then laugh- 
ingly said, “I know something of the 
deep sea myself.” 

In 1836 he went to Boston, I am 
told, to edit the “ American Magazine 
of Useful Knowledge,” for which he 
was to be paid a salary of six hundred 
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dollars a year. The proprietors soon 
became insolvent, so that he received 
nothing, but he kept on just the same 
as if he had been paid regularly. The 
plan of the work proposed by the pub- 
lishers of the magazine admitted no 
fiction into its pages. The magazine 
was printed on coarse paper and was 
illustrated by engravings painful to look 
at. There were no contributors except 
the editor, and he wrote the whole 
of every number. Short biographical 
sketches of eminent men and historical 
narratives filled up its pages. I have 
looked in vain for this deceased maga- 
zine, for I should like to read Haw- 
thorne’s narrative of Mrs. Dustan’s 
captivity. Mrs. Dustan was carried 
off by the Indians from Haverhill, and 
Hawthorne does not much commiserate 
the hardships she endured, but reserves 
his sympathy for her husband, who was 
not carried into captivity, and suffered 
nothing from the Indians, but who, he 
says, was a tender-hearted man, and 
took care of the children during Mrs. 
D.’s absence from home, and prob- 
ably knew that his wife-would be more 
than a match for a whole tribe of sav- 
ages. 

When the Rev. Mr. Cheever was 
knocked down and flogged in the 
streets in Salem and then imprisoned, 
Hawthorne came out of his retreat and 
visited him regularly in jail, showing 
strong sympathy for the man and great 
indignation for those who had mal- 
treated him. 

Those early days in Salem, — how 
interesting the memory of them must be 
to the friends who knew and followed 
the gentle dreamer in his budding ca- 
eer! When the whisper first came to 
the timid boy, in that “‘ dismal chamber 
in Union Street,” that he too possessed 
the soul of an artist, there were not 
many about him to share the divine 
rapture that must have filled his proud 
young heart. Outside of his own lit- 
tle family circle, doubting and despond- 
ing eyes looked upon him, and many a 
stupid head wagged in derision as he 
passed by. But there was always wait- 
ing for him a sweet and honest wel- 
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come by the humble hearth where his 
mother and sisters sat and listened to 
the beautiful creations of his fresh and 
glowing fancy. We can imagine the 
happy group gathered around the even- 
ing lamp! “ Well, my son,” says the 
fond mother, looking up from her knit- 
ting-work, “ what have you got for us 
to-night? It is some time since you 
read to us a story, and your sisters are 
as impatient as I am to have a new 
one.” And then we can hear, or think 
we hear, the young man begin in a low 
and modest tone the story of “ Ed- 
ward Fane’s Rosebud,” or ‘“‘ The Sev- 
en Vagabonds,” or perchance (O tear- _ 
ful, happy evening !) that tender idyl 
of “ The Gentle Boy!” What a privi- 
lege to hear for the first time a “ Twice- 
Told Tale,” before it was even once 
told to the public! And I know with 


wwhat rapture that delighted little audi- 


ence must have hailed the advent of 
every fresh indication that genius, so 
seldom a visitant at any fireside, had 
come down so noiselessly to bless their 
humble hearthstone in the sombre old 
town. In striking contrast to Haw- 
thorne’s audience nightly convened to 
listen while he read his charming tales 
and essays, I think of poor Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre, facing those hard-eyed 
critics at the house of Madame Neckar, 
when as a young man and entirely 
unknown he essayed to read his then 
unpublished story of “ Paul and Vir- 
ginia.” The story was simple and 
the voice of the poor and nameless 
reader trembled. Everybody was un- 
sympathetic and gaped, and at the end. 
of a quarter of an hour Monsieur de 
Buffon, who always had a loud way 
with him, cried out to Madame Neck- 
ar’s servant, “ Let the horses be put to 
my carriage!” 

Hawthorne seems never to have 
known the raw period in authorship 
so common to most growing writers, 
when the style is “ overlanguaged,” and 
when it plunges wildly through the 
“sandy deserts of rhetoric,” or strug- 
gles as if it were having a personal 
difficulty with Ignorance and his big 
brother Platitude. It was capitally 
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said of Chateaubriand that “he lived 
on the summits of syllables,” and of 
another young author that he was so 
dully good, that “he made even virtue 
disreputable.” Hawthorne had no such 
literary vices to contend with. His 
Jooks seemed from the start to be 
“Commercing with the skies,” 

and he marching upward to the goal 
without impediment. I was struck a 
few days ago with the untruth, so far as 
Hawthorne is concerned, of a passage 
in the Preface to Endymion. Keats 
says: “The imagination of a boy is 
healthy, and the mature imagination of 
a man is healthy ; but there is a space 
of life between, in which the soul is 
in a ferment, the character undecided, 
the way of life uncertain, the ambition 
thick-sighted.” Hawthorne’s imagina- 
tion had no middle period of decadence 
or doubt, but continued, as it began, 
in full vigor to the end. 


And now, my dear Jack, if you 
please, I will ramble on among my own 
recollections of our famous romancer. 

In 1852 I went to Europe, and while 
absent had frequent most welcome let- 
ters from the delightful dreamer. He 
had finished the ‘“Blithedale Ro- 
mance” during my wanderings, and I 
was fortunate enough to arrange for its 
publication in London simultaneously 
with its appearance in Boston. One of 
his letters (dated from his new resi- 
dence in Concord, June 17, 1852) runs 
thus: — ; 

“You have succeeded admirably in 
regard to the ‘ Blithedale Romance,’ 
and have got just £150 more than I 
expected to receive. It will come in 
good time, too; for my drafts have 
been pretty heavy of late, in conse- 
quence of buying an estate!!! and 
fitting up my house. What a truant 
you are from the Corner. I wish, before 
leaving London, you would obtain for 
me copies of any English editions of 
my writings not already in my posses- 
sion. I have Routledge’s edition of 
‘The Scarlet Letter,’ the ‘ Mosses,’ and 
‘Twice-Told Tales’; Bohn’s editions 
of ‘The House of the Seven Gables,’ 
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the ‘Snow-Image’ and the ‘ Wonder 
Book,’ and Bogue’s edition of ‘The 


“Scarlet Letter’ ;— these are all, and I 


should be glad of the rest. I meant to 
have written another ‘Wonder Book’ 
this summer, but another task has un- 
expectedly intervened. General Pierce 
of New Hampshire, the Democratic 
nominee for the Presidency, was a col- 
lege friend of mine, as you know, and 
we have been intimate through life. 
He wishes me to write his biography, 
and I have consented to do so; some- 
what reluctantly, however, for Pierce 
has now reached that altitude when a 
man, careful of his personal dignity, 
will begin to think of cutting his ac- 
quaintance. But I seek nothing from 
him, and therefore need not be ashamed 
to tell the truth of an old friend... .. I 
have written to Barry Cornwall, and 
shall probably enclose the letter along 
with this. I don’t more than half be- 
lieve what you tell me of my reputation 
in England, and am only so far credu- 
lous on the strength of the £ 200, and 
shall have a somewhat stronger sense 
of this latter reality when I finger the 
cash. Do come home in season to 
preside over the publication of the Ro- 
mance.” 

He had christened his estate The 
Wayside, and in a postscript to the 
above letter he begs me to consider 
the name and tell him how I like 
it. 

Another letter, evidently foreshadow- 
ing a foreign appointment from the 
newly elected President, contains this 
passage : — 

“Do make some inquiries about 
Portugal; as, for instance, in what 
part of the world it lies, and whether it 
is an empire, a kingdom, or a republic. 
Also, and more particularly, the ex- 
penses of living there, and whether the 
Minister would be likely to be much 
pestered with his own countrymen. 
Also, any other information about for- 
eign countries would be acceptable to 
an inquiring mind.” 

When I returned from abroad I found 
him getting matters in readiness to 
leave the country for a consulship in 
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Liverpool. He seemed very happy at 
the thought of flitting, but I wondered if 
he could possibly be as contented across 
the water as he seemed in Concord. I 
remember walking with him to the Old 
Manse, a mile or so distant from The 
Wayside, his new residence, and talk- 
ing over England and his proposed ab- 
sence of several years. We strolled 
round the house, where he spent the 
first years of his married life, and he 
pointed from the outside to the win- 
dows, out of which he had looked and 
seen supernatural and other visions. 
We walked up and down the avenue, 
the memory of which he has embalmed 
in “* Mosses,” and he discoursed most 
pleasantly of all that had befallen him 
since he led a lonely, secluded life in 
Salem. It was.a sleepy, warm after- 
noon, and he proposed that we should 
wander up the banks of the river and 
lie down and watch the clouds float 
above and in the quiet stream. I re- 
call his lounging, easy air as he tolled 
me along until we came to a spot se- 
cluded, and ofttimes sacred to his way- 
ward thoughts. He bade me lie down 
on the grass and hear the birds sing. 
As we steeped ourselves in the deli- 
cious idleness, he began to murmur 
some half-forgotten lines from Thom- 
son’s “Seasons,” which he said had 
been favorites of his from boyhood. 
While we lay there, half hidden in the 
grass, we heard approaching footsteps, 
and Hawthorne hurriedly whispered, 
“ Duck ! or we shall be interrupted by 
somebody.” The solemnity of his man- 
ner, and the thought of the down-flat 
position in which we had both placed 
ourselves to avoid being seen, threw 
me into a foolish, half-hysterical fit of 
laughter, and when he nudged me, and 
again whispered more lugubriously 
than ever, “ Heaven help me, Mr. 
is close upon us !” I felt convinced that 
if the thing went further, suffocation, 
in my case at least, must ensue. 

He kept me constantly informed, 
after he went to Liverpool, of how he 
was passing his time; and if you read 
his charming “ English Note-Books,” 
you will see he was never idle. There 
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were touches, however, in his private 
letters which escaped daily record in 
his journal, and I remember how de- 
lightful it was, after he landed on the 
other side, to get his frequent missives, 
In one of the first he gives me an ac- 
count of a dinner where he was obliged 
to make a speech. He says: — 

“JT tickled up John Bull’s self-conceit 
(which is very easily done) with a few 
sentences of most outrageous flattery, 
and sat down in a general puddle of 
good feeling.” In another he says: 
*‘T have taken a house in Rock Park, 
on the Cheshire side of the Mersey, 
and am as snug as a bug in a rug. 
Next year you must come and see how 
I live. Give my regards to everybody, 
and my love to half a dozen..... I 
wish you would call on Mr. Savage, the 
antiquarian, if you know him, and ask 
whether he can inform me what part 
of England the original William Haw- 
thorne came from. He came over, I 
think; mi T6B4) .cc< It would really 
be a great obligation if he could an- 
swer the above query. Or, if the fact 
is not within his own knowledge, he 
might perhaps indicate some _ place 
where such information might be ob- 
tained here in England. I presume 
there are records still extant some- 
where of all the passengers by those 
early ships, with their English localities 
annexed to their names. Of all things, 
I should like to find a gravestone in 
one of these old churchyards with my 
own name upon it, although, for my- 
self, I should wish to be buried in 
America. The graves are too devilish 
damp here.” 

The hedgerows of England, the 
grassy meadows, and the picturesque 
old cottages delighted him, and he was 
never tired of writing tome about them. 
While wandering over the country, he 
was often deeply touched by meeting 
among the wild-flowers many of his 
old New England favorites, — bluebells, 
crocuses, primroses, foxglove, and oth- 
er flowers which are cultivated in our 
gardens, and which had long been fa- 
miliar to him in America. 

I can imagine him, in his quiet, mus- 
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ing way, strolling through the daisied 
fields on a Sunday morning and hear- 
ing the distant church-bells chiming to 
service. His religion was so deep and 
broad that he could not bear to be 
fastened in by a pew-door, and I doubt 
if he often heard an English sermon. 
He very rarely described himself as 
tnuside a church, but he liked to wan- 
der among the graves in. the church- 
yards and read the epitaphs on the 
moss-grown slabs. He liked better to 
meet and have a talk with the sexton 
than with the rector. 

He was constantly demanding longer 
letters from home ; and nothing gave 
him more pleasure than monthly news 
from “ The Saturday Club,” and de- 
tailed accounts of what was going for- 
ward in literature. One of his let- 
ters dated in January, 1854, starts off 
thus ; — 

“TI wish your epistolary propensities 
were stronger than they are. All your 
letters to me since I left America 
might be squeezed into one..... I 
send Ticknor a big cheese, which I long 
ago promised him, and my advice is, 
that he keep it in the shop, and daily, 
between eleven and one o'clock, dis- 
tribute slices of it to your half-starved 
authors, together with crackers and 
something to drink..... I thank you 
for the books you send me, and more 
especially for Mrs. Mowatt’s Autobiog- 
raphy, which seems to me an admira- 
ble book. Of all things I delight in 
autobiographies; and I hardly ever 
read one that interested me so much. 
She must be a remarkable woman, and 
I cannot but lament my ill fortune in 
never having seen her on the stage or 
elsewhere. .... I count strongly upon 
your promise to be with us in May. 
Can’t you bring Whipple with you?” 

One of his favorite resorts in Liv- 
erpool was the boarding-house of good 
Mrs. Blodgett, in Duke Street, a house 
where many Americans have found de- 
lectable quarters, after being tossed on 
the stormy Atlantic. “I have never 
known a better woman,” Hawthorne 
used to say, “and her motherly kind- 
ness to me and mine I can never forget.” 
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Hundreds of American travellers will 
bear witness to the excellence of that 
beautiful old lady, who presided with 
such dignity and sweetness over her 
hospitable mansion. If she were alive 
now, my dear Jack, I should give you 
a line of introduction to her when you 
go to Europe, for I always found her 
smile and her voice sovereign antidotes 
to the homesickness which oneis apt to 
feel on first arriving in a foreign Jand.* 

On the 13th of April, 1854, Haw+ 
thorne wrote to me this characteristic 
letter from the consular office in Liw 
erpool : — 

“T am very glad that the ‘Mosses? 
have come into the hands of our firm; 
and I return the copy sent me, after a 
careful revision. When I wrote those 
dreamy sketches, I little thought that I 
should ever preface an edition for the 
press amidst the bustling life of a Liv- 
erpool consulate. Upon my honor, I 
am not quite sure that I entirely com- 
prehend my own meaning, in some of 
these blasted allegories; but I re- 
member that I always had a mean- 
ing, or at least thought I had. I ama 
good deal changed Sace those times ; 
and, to tell you the truth, my past self 
is not very much to my taste, as I see 
myself in this book. Yet certainly 
there is more in it than the public gen- 
erally gave me credit for at the time it 
was written. 

“But I don’t think myself worthy of 
very much more credit than I got. It 
has been a very disagreeable task to 
read the book. The story of ‘ Rappa- 
cini’s Daughter’ was published in the 
Democratic Review, about the year 
1844; and it was prefaced by some re- 
marks on the celebrated French au- 
thor (a certain M. de l’Aubépine), from 
whose works it was translated. I left 
out this preface when the story was 
republished ; but I wish you would turn 
to itin the Democratic, and see whether 
it is worth while to insert it in the new 
edition. I leave it altogether to your 
judgment. 

“A young poet named has called 
on me, and has sent me some copies of 
his works to be transmitted to America. 
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It seems to me there is good in him ; 
and he is recognized by Tennyson, by 
Carlyle, by Kingsley, and others of the 
best’ people here. He writes me that 
this edition of his poems is nearly 
exhausted, and that Routledge is going 
to publish another, enlarged and in 
-better style. ‘ 

“ Perhaps it might be well for you to 
take him up in America. At all events, 
try to bring him into notice ; and some 
day or other you may be glad to have 
helped a famous poet in his obscurity. 
The poor fellow has left a good post 
in the customs to cultivate literature 
in London! 

“ We shall begin to look for you now 
by every steamer from Boston. You 
must make up your mind to spend a 
good while with us before going to see 
your London friends. 

“Did you read the article on your 
friend De Quincey in the last West- 
minster?) It was written by Mr. 
of this city, who was in America a year 
or two ago. The article is pretty well, 
but does nothing like adequate justice 
to De Quincey ;@nd in fact no Eng- 
lishman cares a pin for him. We are 
ten times as good readers and critics 
as they. 

“Is not Whipple coming here 
soon ?” 

Hawthorne’s first visit to London af- 
forded him great pleasure, but he kept 
out of the way of literary people as 
much as possible. He introduced him- 
self to nobody, except Mr. , whose 
assistance he needed, in order to be 
identified at the bank. He wrote to me 
from 24 George Street, Hanover Square, 
and told me he delighted in London, 
and wished he could spend a year there. 
He enjoyed floating about, in a sort 
of unknown way, among the rotund and 
rubicund figures made jolly with ale 
and port-wine. He was greatly amused 
at being told (his informants meaning 
to be complimentary) “that he would 
never be taken for anything but an 
Englishman.” He called Tennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade,” just 
printed at that time, “a broken-kneed 
gallop ofa poem.” He writes : — 
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«John Bull is in high spirits just now 
at the taking of Sevastopol. What an 
absurd personage John is! I find that 
my liking for him grows stronger the 
more I see of him, but that my admira- 
tion and respect have constantly de- 
creased.” 

One of his most intimate friends (a 
man unlike that individual of whom it 
was said that he was the friend of 
everybody that did not need a friend) 
was Francis Bennoch, a merchant of 
Wood Street, Cheapside, London, the 
gentleman to whom Mrs. Hawthorne 
dedicated the English Note-Books. 
Hawthorne’s letters constantly abound- 
ed in warm expressions of affection for 
the man whose noble hospitality and 
deep interest made his residence in 
England full of happiness. Bennoch 
was indeed like a brother to him, sym- 
pathizing warmly in all his literary 
projects, and giving him the benefit of 
his excellent judgment while he was 
sojourning among strangers. That is 
Bennoch’s portrait near the likeness 
of his friend, and I do not think, dear 
lad, you will meet with a handsomer 
man in all your travels, when you go 
abroad. When you come to read Tom 
Taylor’s Life of Haydon, the artist, 
you will find Bennoch’s record there. 
All literary and artistic people who 
have had the good fortune to enjoy 
his friendship have loved him. I hap- 
pen to know of his bountiful kindness 
to Miss Mitford and Hawthorne and 
poor old Jerdan, for these hospitalities 
happened in my time ; but he began 
to befriend all who needed friendship 
long before I knew him. His name 
ought never to be forgotten in the lit- 
erary annals of England ; nor that of 
his wife either, for she has always made 
her delightful fireside warm and com- 
forting to her husband's friends. 

Many and many a happy time Ben- 
noch and Hawthorne and your uncle 
have had together on British soil. 
Let me tell you a little incident that 
occurs to me now. I remember we 
went together to dine at a great house 
in the country, years ago, where it was 
understood there would be no dinner 
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speeches. The banquet was in honor 
of some society, — I have quite forgot- 
ten what, — but it was ajocose and nota 
serious club. The gentleman who gave 
it, Sir , was a most kind and ge- 
nial person, and gathered about him 
on this occasion some of the brightest 
and best from London. All the way 
down in the train Hawthorne was re- 
joicing that this was to be a dinner 
without speech-making; ‘‘for,” said 
he, “nothing would tempt me to go if 
toasts and such confounded deviltry 
were to be the order of the day.” So 
we rattled along, without a fear of any 
impending cloud of oratory. The en- 
tertainment was a most exquisite one, 
about twenty gentlemen sitting down 
at the beautifully ornamented table. 
Hawthorne was in uncommonly good 
spirits, and, having the seat of honor 
at the right of his host, was pretty 
keenly scrutinized by his British breth- 
ren of the quill. He had, of course, 
banished all thought of speech-making, 
and his knees never smote together 
once, as he told me afterwards. But 
it became evident to my mind that 
Hawthorne’s health was to be proposed 
with all the honors. I glanced at him 
across the table, and saw that he was 
unsuspicious of any movement against 
his quiet serenity. Suddenly and 
without warning our host rapped the 
mahogany, and began a set speech of 
welcome to the “distinguished Ameri- 
can romancer.” It was a very honest 
anda very hearty speech, but I dared 
not look at Hawthorne. I expected 
every moment to see him glide out of 
the room, or sink down out of sight from 
his chair. The tortures I suffered on 
Hawthorne’s account, dear Jack, on 
that occasion, I will not attempt to 
describe now. I knew nothing would 
have induced the shy man of letters to 
go down to B——, if he had known he 
was to be spoken at in that manner. 
1 imagined his face a deep crimson, 
and his hands trembling with nervous 
horror; but judge of my surprise, when 
he rose to reply with so calm a voice 
and so composed a manner, that, in 
all my experience of dinner-speaking, I 
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never witnessed such a case of appar- 
ent ease. (Easy-Chair C himself, 
one of the best makers of after-dinner 
or any other speeches of our day, ac- 
cording to Charles Dickens, —no in- 
adequate judge, you will allow, — never 
surpassed in eloquent effect this speech 
by Hawthorne.) There was no hesita- 
tion, no sign of lack of preparation, 
but he went on for about ten minutes 
in such a masterly manner, that I de- 
clare to you it was one of the most 
successful efforts of the kind ever 
made. Everybody was delighted, and, 
when he sat down, a wild and unani- 
mous shout of applause rattled the 
glasses on the table. The meaning of 
his singular composure on that oc- 
casion I'could never get him satisfac- 
torily to explain, and the only remark 
I ever heard him make, in any way con- 
nected with this marvellous exhibition 
of coolness, was simply, “ What a con- 
founded fool I was to go down to that 
speech-making dinner.” 

During all those long years, while 
Hawthorne was absent in Europe, he 
was anything but an idle man. On the 
contrary, he was an eminently busy 
one, in the best sense of that term ; and 
if his life had been prolonged, the pub- 
lic would have been a great gainer for 
his residence abroad. His brain teemed 
with romances, and once I remember 
he told me he had no less than five 
stories, well thought out, any one of 
which he could finish and publish when- 
ever he chose to. There was one 
subject for a work of imagination that 
seems to have haunted him for years, 
and he has mentioned it twice in his 
journal. This was the subsequent life 
of the young man whom Jesus, looking 
on, “loved,” and whom he bade to sell 
all that he had and give to the poor, 
and take up his cross and follow him. 
“Something very deep and beautiful 
might be made out of this,” Hawthorne 
said, “for the young man went away 
sorrowful, and is not recorded to have 
done what he was bidden to do.” 

One of the most difficult matters he 
had to manage while in England was 
the publication of Miss Bacon’s sin- 
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gular book on Shakespeare. The poor 
lady, after he had agreed to see the 
work through the press, broke off all 
correspondence with him in great 
wrath, accusing him of pusillanimity 
in not avowing full faith in her theory ; 
so that, as he told me, so far as her 
good-will was concerned, he had not 
gained much by taking the responsi- 
bility of her book upon his shoulders. 
It was a heavy weight for him to bear 
in more senses than one, for he paid 
out of his own pocket the expenses of 
publication. 

I find in his letters constant refer- 
ences to the great kindness with which 
he was treated in London. He spoke 
of Mrs. S. C. Hall as ‘fone of the best 
and warmest-hearted women in the 
world.” Leigh Hunt in his way pleased 
and satisfied him more than almost 
any man he had seen in England. 
“As for other literary men,” he says 
in one of his letters, “* I doubt whether 
London can muster so good a dinner- 
party as that which assembles every 
month at the marble palace in School 
Street.” 

All sorts of adventures befell him 
during his stay in Europe, even to that 
of having his house robbed, and his 
causing the thieves to be tried and sen- 
tenced to transportation. In the sum- 
mer-time he travelled about the coun- 
try in England and pitched his tent 
wherever fancy prompted. One au- 
tumn afternoon in September he writes 
to me from Leamington : — 

“TI received your letter only this 
morning, at this cleanest and prettiest 
of English towns, where we are going 
to spend a week or two before taking 
our departure for Paris. We are ac- 
quainted with Leamington already, hav- 
ing resided here two summers ago; 
and the country round about is unadul- 
terated England, rich in old castles, 
manor-houses, churches, and thatched 
cottages, and as green as Paradise it- 
self. I only wish I had a house here, 
and that you could come and be my 
‘guest in it; but I am a poor wayside 
vagabond, and only find shelter for a 
night or so, and then trudge onward 
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again. My wife and children and my- 
self are familiar with all kinds of lodge- 
ment and modes of living, but we have 
forgotten what home is, — at least the 
children have, poor things! I doubt 
whether they will ever feel inclined to 
live long in one place. The worst of 
it is, I have outgrown my house in 
Concord, and feel no inclination to re- 
turn to it. 

“We spent seven weeks in Man- 
chester, and went most diligently to the 
Art Exhibition ; and I really begin to 
be sensible of the rudiments of a taste 
in pictures.” 

It was during one of his rambles 
through the Manchester Exhibition 
rooms that Hawthorne saw Tenny- 
son wandering about. I have always 
thought it a great pity that these two 
men of genius could not have been in- 
troduced on that occasion. Hawthorne 
was too shy to seek an introduction, 
and Tennyson was not aware that the 
American author was present. Haw- 
thorne records in his journal that he 
gazed at Tennyson with all his eyes, 
and rejoiced more in him than in all 
the other wonders of the Exhibition. 
When I afterwards told Tennyson that 
the author whose ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales” 
he happened to be then reading at 
Farringford had met him at Manches- 
ter, but did not make himself known, 
the Laureate said in his frank and 
hearty manner: “Why didn’t he 
come up and let me shake hands with 
him? I am sure I should have been 
glad to meet a man like Hawthorne 
anywhere.” 

At the close of 1857 Hawthorne 
writes to me that he hears nothing of 
the appointment of his successor in the 
consulate, since he had sent in his 
resignation. “Somebody may turn up 
any day,” he says, “with a new com- 
mission in his pocket.” He was mean- 
while getting ready for Italy, and he 
writes, “ I expect shortly to be released 
from durance.” 

In his last letter before leaving Eng- 
land for the Continent he says : — 

“T made up a huge package the 
other day, consisting of seven closely 
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written volumes of journal, kept by me 
since my arrival in England, and filled 
with sketches of places and men and 
manners, many of which would doubt- 
less be very delightful to the public. 
I think I shall seal them up, with di- 
rections in my will to have them opened 
and published a century hence; and 
your firm shall have the refusal of 
them then, 

“Remember me to everybody, for I 
love all my friends at least as well as 
ever.” 

Released from the cares of office, 
and having nothing to distract his at- 
tention, his life on the Continent opened 
full of delightful excitement. His pe- 
cuniary situation was such as to enable 
him to live very comfortably in a coun- 
try where, at that time, prices were 
moderate. 

In a letter dated from a villa near 
Florence on the 3d of September, 1858, 
he describes in a charming manner his 
way of life in Italy. 1 will read an ex- 
tract from it : — 

“Tam afraid I have stayed away too 
long, and am forgotten by everybody. 
You have piled up the dusty remnants 
of my editions, I suppose, in that cham- 
ber over the shop, where you once took 
me to smoke a cigar, and have crossed 
my name out of your list of authors, 
without so much as asking whether I 
am dead or alive. But I like it well 
enough, nevertheless. It is pleasant to 
feel at last that I am really away from 
America, —a satisfaction that I never 
enjoyed as long as I stayed in Liver- 
pool, where it seemed to me that the 
quintessence of nasal and hand-shak- 
ing Yankeedom was continually filtered 
and sublimated through my consulate, 
on the way outward and homeward. I 
first got acquainted with my own coun- 
trymen there. At Rome, too, it was 
not much better. But here in Florence, 
and in the summer-time, and in this 
secluded villa, I have escaped out of 
all my old tracks, and am really re- 
mote. 

“TI like my present residence im- 
mensely. The house stands on a hill, 
overlooking Florence, and is big enough 
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to quarter a regiment; insomuch that 
each member of the family, including 
servants, has a separate suite of apart- 
ments, and there are vast wildernesses 
of upper rooms into which we have 
never yet sent exploring expeditions. 

“At one end of the house there is a 
moss-grown tower, haunted by owls 
and by the ghost of a monk, who was 
confined there in the thirteenth century, 
previous to being burned at the stake 
in the principal square of Florence. I 
hire this villa, tower and all, at twenty- 
eight dollars a month; but I mean to 
take it away bodily and clap it into a 
romance, which I have in my head 
ready to be written out. 

“Speaking of romances, I have 
planned two, one or both of which I 
could have ready for the press in a few 
months if I were either in England or 
America. But I find this Italian atmos- 
phere not favorable to the close toil of 
composition, although it is a very good 
air to dream in. I must breathe the 
fogs of old England or the east winds of 
Massachusetts, in order to put me into 
working trim. Nevertheless, I shall 
endeavor to be busy during the coming 
winter at Rome, but there will be so 
much to distract my thoughts that I 
have little hope of seriously accom- 
plishing anything. It is a pity; for I 
have really a plethora of ideas, and 
should feel relieved by discharging 
some of them upon the public. 

“We shall continue here till the end 
of this month, and shall then return to 
Rome, where I have already taken a 
house for six months. In the. middle 
of April we intend to start for home by 
the way of Geneva and Paris ; and, after 
spending a few weeks in England, 
shall embark for Boston in July or the 
beginning of August. After so long 
an absence (more than five years al- 
ready, which will be six before you see 
me at the old Corner), it is not alto- 
gether delightful to think of returning, 
Everybody will be changed, and I my- 
self, no doubt, as much as anybody, 
Ticknor and you, I suppose, were both 
upset in the late religious earthquake, 
and when I inquire for you, the clerks 
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will direct me to the ‘Business Men’s 
Conference.’ It won’t do. I shall be 
forced to come back again and take 
refuge in a London ‘lodging. London 
is like the grave in one respect, — any 
man can make himself at home there ; 
and whenever a man finds himself 
homeless elsewhere, he had better 
either die or go to London. 

“ Speaking of the grave reminds me 
of old age and other disagreeable mat- 
ters; and I would remark that one 
grows old in Italy twice or three times 
as fast as in other countries. I have 
three gray hairs now for one that I 
brought from England, and I shall 
look venerable indeed by next summer, 
when I return. 

“Remember me affectionately to all 
my friends. Whoever has a kindness 
for me may be assured that I have 
twice as much for him.” 

Hawthorne’s second visit to Rome, 
in the winter of 1859, was not a fortu- 
nate one. His own health was excel- 
lent during his sojourn there, but sev- 
eral members of his family fell ill, and 
he became very nervous and longed 
to get away. In one of his letters he 
says : — 

“| bitterly detest Rome, and shall 
rejoice to bid it farewell forever ; and 
I fully acquiesce in all the mischief 
and ruin that has happened to it, from 
Nero’s conflagration downward. In 
fact, I wish the very site had been ob- 
literated before I ever saw it.” 

He found great solace, during the 
series of domestic troubles (continued 
illness in his family) that befell, in 
writing memoranda for “The Marble 
Faun.” He thus announces to me the 
beginning of the new romance : — 

“I take some credit to myself for 
having sternly shut myself up for an 
hour or two almost every day, and 
come to close grips with a romance 
which I have been trying to tear out 
of my mind. As for my success, I can’t 
say much ; indeed, I don’t know what 
to say at all. I only know that I have 
produced what seems to be a larger 
amount of scribble than either of my 
former romances, and that portions of 
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it interested me a good deal while I 
was writing them; but I have had so 
many interruptions, from things to see 
and things to suffer, that the story has 
developed itself in a very imperfect 
way, and will have to be revised here- 
after. I could finish it for the press in 
the time that I am to remain here (till 
the 15th of April), but my brain is tired 
of it just now ; and, besides, there are 
many objects that I shall regret not 
seeing, hereafter, though I care very 
little about seeing them now; so I 
shall throw aside the romance, and 
take it up again next August at The 
Wayside.” 

He decided to be back in England 
early in the summer, and to sail for 
home in July. He writes to me from 
Rome :— 

“J shall go home, I fear, with a 
heavy heart, not expecting to be very 
well contented there. ...- If 1 were 
but a hundred times richer than I am, 
how very comfortable I could be! I 
consider it a great piece of good for- 
tune that I have had experience of the 
discomforts and miseries of Italy, and 
did not go directly home from England. 
Anything will seem like Paradise after 
a Roman winter. 

“If I had but a house fit to live in, 
I should be greatly more reconciled 
to coming home; but I am really ata 
loss to imagine how we are to squeeze 
ourselves into that little old cottage of 
mine. We had outgrown it before we 
came away, and most of us are twice 
as big now as we were then. 

“J have an attachment to the place, 
and should be sorry to give it up; but 
I shall half ruin myself if I try to en- 
large the house, and quite if I build 
another. So what is to be done? Pray 
have some plan for me before I get 
back; not that I think you can possibly 
hit on anything that will suit me... -- 
I shall return by way of Venice and 
Geneva, spend two or three weeks or 
more in Paris, and sail for home, as I 
said, in July. It would be an exceeding 
delight to me to meet you or Ticknor 
in England, or anywhere else. At any 
rate, it will cheer my heart to see you 
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touch my dear native soil again.” 

I went abroad again, as you remem- 
ber, Jack, in 1859, and found Haw- 
thorne back in England, working away 
diligently at “The Marble Faun.” 
While travelling on the Continent, dur- 
ing the autumn, I had constant letters 
from him, giving accounts of his pro- 
gress on the new romance. He says: 
“T get along more slowly than I ex- 
pected... ... If I mistake not, it will 
have some good chapters.” Writing 
on the roth of October he tells me: 
“The romance is almost finished, a 
great heap of manuscript being already 
accumulated, and only a few concluding 
chapters remaining behind. If hard 
pushed, I could have it ready for the 
press in a fortnight; but unless the 
publishers [Smith and Elder were to 
bring out the work in England] are 
in a hurry, I shall be somewhat longer 
about it. I have found far more work 
to do upon it than I anticipated. To 
confess the truth, I admire it exceed- 
ingly at intervals, but am liable to cold 
fits, during which I think it the most 
infernal nonsense. You ask for the 
title. I have not yet fixed upon one, 
but here are some that have occurred 
to me; neither of them exactly meets 
my idea: ‘ Monte Beni; or, The Faun. 
A Romance.’ ‘The Romance of a 
Faun. ‘The Faun of Monte Beni.’ 
‘Monte Beni: a Romance.’ ‘ Miriam: 
a Romance. ‘Hilda: a Romance.’ 
‘Donatello: a Romance.’ ‘The Faun: 
a Romance.’ ‘Marble and Man: a 
Romance.’ When you have read the 
work (which I especially wish you to 
do before it goes to press), you will be 
able to select ‘one of them, or imagine 
something better. There is an objec- 
tion in my mind to an Italian name, 
though perhaps Monte Beni might do. 
Neither do I wish, if I can help it, to 
make the fantastic aspect of the book 
too prominent by putting the Faun 
into the title-page.” 

Hawthorne wrote so intensely on his 
new story, that he was quite worn 
down before he finished it. To recruit 
his strength he went to Redcar, where 
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the bracing air of the German Ocean 
soon counteracted the ill effect of over- 
work. “The Marble Faun ” was in the 
London printing-office in November, 
and he seemed very glad to have it off 
his hands. His letters to me at this 
time (I was still on the Continent) were 
very jubilan - He was living in Leam- 
ington, and was constantly writing to 
me that I should find the next two 
months more comfortable in England 
than anywhere else. On the 17th he 
writes : — 

“The Italian spring commences in 
February, which is certainly an ad- 
vantage, especially as from February 
to May is the most disagreeable por- 
tion of the English year. But it is al- 
ways summer by a bright coal-fire. We 
find nothing to complain of in the cli- 
mate of Leamington. To be sure, we 
cannot always see our hands before us 
for fog; but I like fog, and do not 
care about seeing my hand before me. 
We have thought of staying here tilt 
after Christmas and then going some- 
where else, — perhaps to Bath, per- 
haps to Devonshire. But all this is 
uncertain. Leamington is not so de- 
sirable a residence in winter as in sum- 
mer; its great charm consisting in the 
many delightful walks and drives, and in 
its neighborhood to interesting places. 
I have quite finished the book (some 
time ago) and have sent it to Smith 
and Elder, who tell me it is in the 
printer’s hands, but I have received no 
proof-sheets. They wrote to request 
another title instead of the ‘ Romance 
of Monte Beni,’ and I sent them their 
choice of a dozen. I don’t know what 
they have chosen; neither do I under- 
stand their objection to the above. 
Perhaps they don’t like the book at all; 
but I shall not trouble myself about 
that, as long as they publish it and pay 
me my £600. For my part, I think it 
much my best romance ; but I can see 
some points where it is open to assault. 
If it could have appeared first in Amer- 
ica, it would have been a safe thing..... 

“T mean to spend the rest of my 
abode in England in blessed idleness : 
and as for my journal, in the first place, 
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I have not got it here; secondly, there 
is nothing in it that will do to publish.” 


And now, dear Jack, 1 have read to 
you extracts enough from Hawthorne's 
letters for to-day. There is really so 
much of interest connected with this 
great author, that I never know where 
to stop, when I fall to gossiping about 
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him. When I began to open my me- 
morial budget to you, I had no idea I 
should find so good a listener. 

But let us have a long brisk winter 
walk, before the snow falls faster and 
thicker. We can do our ten miles 
without the slightest harm before night 
sets in and the drifts pile up their 
white barricades. 
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Poems. By Bret Harte. Boston: James 
R. Osgood and Company, late Ticknor 
and Fields, and Fields, Osgood, & Co. 


OF all the immortals, Popularity is the 
most capricious, and of all the tastes for 
which there is no accounting hers is the 
most unaccountable. Reckless of the de- 
liberations of criticism, which, if she were 
wise, she would wait for and scrupulously 
heed, she seizes upon a certain poem, whose 
movement and tinkle please her, and makes 
it the universal favorite. This choice is so 
often wholly independent of merit, that 
Popularity is most mystifying when she de- 
votes to favor something really good, and 
the reflecting mind straightway suspects her 
of not knowing that it is good. Consider- 
ing whom and what she has taken to her 
heart heretofore, the reflecting mind doubts 
if she knows that in Mr. Bret Harte she has 
bestowed her smiles upon a real poet, that 
she has turned her beautiful eyes upon one 
worthy of her nobler sister, Fame. So 
the reflecting mind, darkling in its own 
conceit. How many of all those who carry 
“The Heathen Chinee” about in their 
pocket-books, or know it by heart, per- 
fectly feel its delicious humor, its exquisite 
sarcasm, its potent force of characteriza- 
tion? Not all, we may venture to say ; 
not many, we are tempted to add, if we 
may guess from the imbecile efforts which 
have been made to illustrate it, and from 
the fact that it has actually been set to 
music! Nevertheless, its subtile excellence 
remains established, nor can any clumsy 
preference harm it, nor the yet more dan- 
gerous desire of the poet himself to repeat 
it. 


Not that it is perfect in its way: without 
proof that the misuse of the pronoun which 
is good Pike as well as good Cockney, the 
poem is so far inartistic, and its fault ex- 
tends to other dialect pieces of this book, 
It is by no means the most perfect of Mr. 
Harte’s things, as Popularity may be sur- 
prised to learn, though it is undoubtedly 
one of the best. ‘*The Society upon the 
Stanislaus” has as quaint a humor, but it 
is not so generally relishable, and is more 
adaj ted to the learned palate, having a les- 
son of peculiar virtue for all scientific con- 
gresses, namely, — 

“Tt is not a proper plan 

For any scientific gent to whale his fellow-man,”” 
This, also, is the plain language of Truthful 
James, who is reporting 

“The row 

‘That broke up our society upon the Stanislow,"" 
and who tells how, when Mr. Brown had 
reconstructed from some fossil bones 


** An animal that was extremely rare.”” 


Mr. Jones claimed the remains for those 
of his mule; whereupon Mr. Brown apolo- 
gized : 


“Tt seemed he had been trespassing on Jones's 
family vault”? ; 


and Truthful James continues : — 


** Now I hold it is not decent for a scientific gent 
‘lo say another is an ass, —at least, to ail intent ; 
Nor should the individual who happens to be meant 
Reply by heaving rocks at him to any great extent. 


“Then Abner Dean of Angel's raised a point of 

order — when 

A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the 
abdomen, 

And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled 
up on the floor, 

And the subsequent proceedings interested him 
no more. 
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“ For, in less time than I write it, every member did 
engage 
In a warfare with the remnants of a palxozoic age ; 
And the way they heaved those fossils in their 
anger was a sin, 
Till the skull of an old mammoth caved the head 
of ‘Thompson in.” 


From these lines the reader perceives that 
Truthful James can be perfectly true to him- 
self without his erring wich ; though here 
also is an ideal region, and 


“The light that never was on land or sea” 


illuminates impossible conditions. Of course 
so much probability can be exacted as to 
leave little art; but without enough there 
is equally little art ;—though in spite 
of its deficiency from the latter cause, the 
censor who has made out his case often 
feels something treacherously fascinating in 
the performance condemned, and turns upon 
himself and enjoys it. The poems ‘* Jim,” 
“Chiquita,” ‘* Dow's Flat,” *‘ Cicely,” and 
** Penelope ” are all more artistic than those 
given in Truthful James’s plain language ; 
yet we are not sure we like them better, 
though we believe they will wear better. It 
strikes us that their humor is in no wise de- 
pendent upon their grotesqueness, whereas 
that of both the other pieces is so in some 
degree. They represent real persons and act- 
ual states to finer effect than these, and as 
a group of character-paintings, vigorously 
and clearly done, they have very great value. 
As we noticed in his volume of prose sketch- 
es, Mr. Harte seems here to write only for 
his own sex’s sympathy ; almost the sole 
trace of a new country in his art being that 
it is apparently exercised entirely for a mas- 
culine community. We will not say it is 
worse for this reason ; and, in the face of all 
the ladies who read the ‘* Atlantic,” we dare 
not say it is better. 

We think that, on the whole, ‘ Jim” is 
the most finished and consistent of the 
pieces in dialect. In this the rude dra- 
matic monologue of the miner, who never 
transcends himself in method or material of 
speech, suffices to possess us of all the ten- 
derness there is in the friendship of such 
rough hearts, and the climax, — which is so 
apt to be the anti-climax, —in which it ap- 
pears that Jim is not only not dead, but is 
then and there spoken to, is the truth itself. 
Many readers are already familiar with the 
poem, but for the sake of others, and for 
the purpose of illustrating our idea, we give 
{t here : — 
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“ae JIM.’ 


“Say there! P’r'aps 
Some on you chaps 
Might know Jim Wild? 
Well, — no offence : 
Thar ain't no sense 
In gittin’ riled! 


“Jim was my chum 
Up on the Bar: 
That ’s why I come 

Down from up yar, 
Lookin’ for Jim, 
Thank ye, sir! Vou 
Ain’t of that crew, — 

Blest if you are,! 


“Money ?— Not much; 
‘That ain’t my kind: 
T ain’t no such. 
Rum ?— | don’t mind, 
Seein’ it's you. 


“Well, this yer Jim, 
Did you know him? — 
Jess ‘bout your size; 
Same kind of eyes? — 
Well, that is strange : 

Why, it’s two year 
Since he came here, 
Sick, for a change. 


“Well, here’s to us: 
Eh? 
The h— you say! 
Dead? — 
That little cuss? 


“What makes you star, — 
You over thar? 
Can’t a man drop 
’s glass in yer shop 
But you must rar’? 
‘It would n’t take 
D— much to break 
You and your bar. 


“Dead ! 
Poor — little — Jim! 
— Why, thar was me, 
Jones, and Bob Lee, 
Harry and Ben, — 
No-account men : 
Then to take Aim ! 


“Well, thar — Good by, — 
No more, sir, —1— 
Eh? 
What 's that you say ?— 
Why, dern it! — sho! — 
No? Yes! By Jo! 
Sold! 
Sold! Why, you limb, 
You ornery, 
Derned old 
Long-legged Jim!" 


Next to this for preservation of the artistic 
proprieties is ‘* Penelope,” and then ‘‘Chi- 
quita,”” —in which we rejoice also because 
of its excellent modern use of hexameters, — 
and then ‘‘ Dow’s Flat.” 
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* You see this ’yer Dow 
Hed the worst kind of luck ; 
He shpped up somehow 
On each thing thet he struck. 
Why, ef he’da straddled thet fence-rail the derned 
thing ’ed get up and buck.”” 


It is Dow himself who is all the time de- 
picting his own character to the stranger 
passing through the Flat, and telling how 
when he had dug forty feet for water, and 
had gone out one day with the intention 
of shooting himself if he did not strike 
water, he struck gold, —enough to make 
him rich: 


“ For ’t was water the derned cuss was seekin’, and 
his luck made him certam to miss.”” 


The touch of pathos, which is seldom 
wanting in Mr. Harte’s better things, comes 
in when we are told how in the midst of 
Dow’s bad luck his wife and children ar- 
rived at the Flat :— 

“Tt was rough, — mighty rough ; 
But the boys they stood by, 
And they brought him the stuff 
For a house, on the sly ; 


And the old woman, — well, she did washing, and 
took on when no one was nigh.” 


The power of telling a whole story, or 
of representing an entire state of things in 
a very few words, which is shown in those 
we have italicized, is one of Mr. Harte’s 
most notable traits, and it is not at all de- 
pendent upon “dialect.” Jt appears with 
delightful effect in ‘‘ Her Letter,” where 
the young lady, translated from ‘* Poverty 
Flat” to New York fashionable society, 
writing to her California lover, reminds him 
of a ball at the Flat: — 

* Of the steps that we took to one fiddle ; 
Of the dress of my queer vis-a-zts 5 


And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee.” 


Here the peculiar character of life at Pov- 
erty Flat is caught and forever fixed by the 
stroke of genius. ‘* Her Letter” is charm- 
ing throughout, and ‘* The Return of Belisa- 
rius” is excellent. Thoroughly and very 
admirably good, also, is ‘‘ John Burns of 
Gettysburg,” which, if another had writ- 
ten it, would have alone sufficed to make 
him known. But all Mr. Harte’s Ameri- 
can poetry has to struggle for life against 
his Californian poetry. In the latter direc- 
tion, if we may judge from the ‘t Reply to 
her Letter” and other plain language from 
Truthful James, — published since this col- 
lection was made, — he gives signs of ex- 
haustion, and wreaks himself upon his er- 
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ratic pronoun beyond sufferance. This is 
not altogether regretable, for his genius 
has shown itself quite equal to the task of 
delighting us all in English of perfect sane- 
ness and sobriety. We do not mean to im- 
ply that it was not well to have written the 
dialect poems ; on the contrary, we cannot 
well fancy our doing without them, now 
they have been given us; but we feel that 
their range is narrow, and that their popu- 
larity forms a temptation to produce them 
after the best motive has ceased, which is 
adverse to the interésts of literature. We 
feel, moreover, that the man who has writ- 
ten them can do things vastly better, things 
universally valuable. 

Tt ought to be praise to Mr. Harte that 
there is so much of this sort of promise in 
his volume ; at least, a poet of his perform- 
ance need not be damned by it. The fact 
remains in any case, and the fact of ine- 
quality also; and there are some observa- 
ble carelessnesses. Shenstone, not Herrick, 
wrote 

*T have found out a gift for my fair,” etc., 


which is travestied in the first of the ‘* Par- 
odies,”’ and the concluding lines of the first 
and second stanzas of the far-off imitation 
of Spenser are not alexandrines, as they 
should be. Of other imitations, not con- 
fessed, in the book, we do not think it ne- 
cessary to speak, because they are so easily 
identifiable, and because, while they are 
certainly to be lamented, they seem all of 
early date, and are probably part of Mr. 
Harte’s past which he will be willing to for- 
get hereafter. 


Words and their Uses, Past and Present. 
A Study of the English Language. By 
RicHarp GRANT WHITE. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 


Tue trouble with most writers upon style 
and the proprieties of language is, that, with 
a capacity for saying almost anything fault- 
lessly, they have little or nothing to say. 
It is a great shame, but it is really a fact, 
that, with all their surprising accuracy and 
chasteness of expression, they have not even 
an agreeable style ; and thus we behold the 
shocking anomaly of men who would never 
fall into the blunders of Shakespeare, Addi- 
son, and Thackeray, — notoriously incor- 
rect writers, — not only destitute of the ideas 
which have given these careless people their 
celebrity, but unable to utter what thoughts 
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they have in such a way as to give pleasure 
to their readers. Take them one after an- 
other, what a tiresome company they mostly 
are! [low heavy and blunt in sarcasm, 
how thin and watery in humor, in wit how 
pert! ‘There is but one race more tedious 
and absurd on the face of the earth, namely, 
the writers on ctiquette and deportment. 
Their chief excuse for being is the comfort 
they afford mankind by the spectacle of 
their mutual animosity. This is amusing 
in its sad way, for 
“ Dragons of the prime 
That tare each other in their slime,” 

afforded no show more exciting than they 
in their bouts with pronouns, adverbs, 
and all the parts of speech but the vital 
parts. 

Perhaps the course of our feelings about 
most writers of this kind has carried us too 
far to allow of our making the exception we 
should like to make of Mr. White. Where 
nearly all are insufferable and trivial, he is 
agreeable and instructive. We must confess, 
however, that we fear his influence upon the 
language will be small, and that the English- 
speaking world will go on saying, ‘* Is being 
done,” long after he is dead. Nevertheless, 
we salute this reappearance of his well- 
known ‘‘Galaxy” essays with all favor 
and respect. Except as an adherent of 
destiny, a believer that what will be will 
be, we have no dispute with him, so far as 
we can remember, upon any of the points 
he urges. His book will not accomplish 
much with the abuses which it assails, but 
we have no doubt of its worth in other 
ways. Its chief use, we imagine, will be 
an historical one; it will remain the best 
and most intelligent comment upon the 
English of our time, and scholars shall here- 
after resort to it with the interest and pleas- 
ure we now feel in that knowledge of all 
past English which Mr. White shows. 

He not only enlarges immensely the slen- 
der stock of the virtues of the writers upon 
words, but he escapes nearly all their faults ; 
he is neither heavy nor flippant; he is 
neither elaborate nor obscure ; his book is 
thoroughly entertaining. We cherish a dar- 
ing hope that it will here and there fall into 
the hands of a young writer of good instincts 
whom it will save from blundering into 
some vulgarities of parlance ; but we keep 
firmly in mind (and shall try always to do 
so) that when writers make a stand (as Mr. 
White now and then calls upon them to 
do) for any obsolescent form or grace of 
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speech, they are doing a very deadly thing 
for themselves. The English language is 
primarily in the mouths of living men ; it 
has no transmissible life but what comes 
thence, and there we must seek it if we 
would say anything clearly or stoutly to our 
own generation. Let posterity take care of 
itself. 


Frederick S. Coazens’s Works. ‘* The Spar- 
rowgrass Papers.” ‘** Acadia: A Month 
with the Blue Noses.”  ‘* The Savings 
of Dr. Bushwhacker and other learned 
Men.” New York: Hurd and Hough- 
ton. 


“THE Sparrowgrass Papers” to those 
who read them long ago have remained a 
tradition of kindly wit and exuberant cheer- 
fulness, somewhat exaggerated in concep- 
tion and affected in method, but, on the 
whole, novel and enjoyable, with all their 
faults. Their bane was the ease with which 
their affectation could be caught, and ever 
so many feeble and feebler imitations fol- 
lowed them, till mankind grew a little im- 
patient and aggrieved with the original. 

** Acadia,” by the same hand, was in a 
more subdued strain, but somehow, though 
an excellent picture of an interesting region, 
it never won great favor. 

“*The Sayings of Dr. Bushwhacker ” are 
the least admirable of the author's efforts, 
as we hinted in a former notice of them. 
They are here increased, it is but just to 
add, by some better papers, which did not 
appear with them when first published. 

These three volumes contain the princi- 
pal hterary labors of a man who once 
promised to make a considerable figure in 
American letters. He had real humor, a 
good perception and enjoyment of charac- 
ter, and a vein of charming sentiment. He 
wrote verses even better, in their way, than 
his prose; of the many who loved the 
pretty lines, few knew that it was he made 
the poem beginning, — 

© T lent my love a book one day; 
She brought it back, I Jaid it by. 
’T was little either had to say, 

She was so strange, and I so shy,” — 
a very graceful and touching little poem that 
once found its way to all hearts. But with 
his prose his name is chiefly identified, and 
it is upon this that the reader is here asked 
finally to like him or leave him; for the 
kindly heart and brain from which the books 
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came are at rest, and can do nothing more 
to make us ashamed of our censure or our 
praise. We are safe in recognizing the 
original quality of much that he produced, 
and the fact that he did invent a new pleas- 
ure for us in fantastic sketches of the citizen’s 
life in the country, — fantastic, and yet so 
truthful that most urban and suburban peo- 
ple can match them out of their own obser- 
yation. ‘To be sure, it is not the finest 
kind of touch, but it is authentic ; the hu- 
mor 1s not of the best, but it is his, and it 
is not eked out with the infamies of bad 
spelling, or the other helps to more recent 
humor. It is very amiable, and it often 
played about character in such a way as to 
light up amusing and truthful phases of hu- 
man nature. The worst of it is that it is 
rollicking ; the author seems to think that 
the reader’s favor can be stormed by mere 
boisterous good spirits and loud laughter. 
So the favor of some-readers can be, but it 
is not worth having; and he was often con- 
tent to win the favor that was not worth 
having. Perhaps, then, his immortal part 
as an author is not here, and his possi- 
bilities passed away with him. Neverthe- 
less, here is very pleasant reading, very 
pleasant reading indeed ; honest and excel- 
lent work in many places ; a good appre- 
ciation of the comical side of life, and that 
suggestion of fecling for its seriousness with- 
out which the other is of small account. 

Our literature has made great advance 
since most of these things were done, but 
it has not improved upon all of them. The 
Knickerbocker school is dead; but there 
are other schools, which we are sorry to say 
are not dead, and which are not so good ; 
these have neither the knowledge of men 
nor the love of books which distinguished 
that school, and which make us feel friendly 
to Mr. Cozzens even at his worst, and dis- 
posed to be proud of him at his best. 


Art in the Netherlands. By FH. Tatne, 
Translated by J. DURAND. New York: 
Leypoldt and Holt. 


M. TAINE dwells first upon the physical 
and mental differences of the Teutonic and 
Latin races, especially as these are devel- 
oped in Holland and Italy ; then he studies 
the intellectual and social life of the Dutch, 
and the natural conditions which influence 
it ; then he sketches the famous epochs of 
their history ; and so, in the light of temper- 
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ament, society, and events he considers the 
art of these people, who, without achieving 
any distinction in literature, have equalled 
the English in their capacity for political 
and religious liberty, and have surpassed all 
other Teutonic peoples in painting. The 
subject naturally divides itself after the pe- 
riod of Holland's separation from Flanders, 
when the former became free and Protestant, 
and the latter remained subject and Catho- 
lic. The Flemish fell more rapidly under 
the control of the Italian school, to which 
the Dutch also succumbed; but in both 
cases the loss of the authentic spirit of art 
occurred for the same reasons, — enormous 
material prosperity, and luxurious and arti- 
ficial life among the people. Of course, 
M. Taine does not fail to indulge his love 
of generalization upon each of these points ; 
but it requires no great intelligence and no 
great fortitude in the reader to refuse to 
follow him where he goes too far, and ina 
certain measure his generalizing is extremely 
good, In the historical view of the subject, 
which is very entertaining, there is no great 
original value; the easily accessible and 
pretty well-known facts are effectively and 
significantly grouped, but much as the aver- 
age reader will already have arranged them 
in his own memory ; the considerations of 
race are not new nor striking: perhaps they 
are rather conventional ; the social and re- 
ligious life of the people is more forcibly 
treated ; but the chief excellence of the 
book is in the vivid sense it gives of Hol- 
land as a fact of nature, with the character- 
istics in her which would probably produce 
great painters. These are first separately 
considered, and then contrasted with the 
analogous traits which gave the world Vene- 
tian coloring, and the natural differences 
are suggested that resulted in the artistic 
differences of the Dutch and Venetian 
schools. 

The book is a most delightful one, full 
of a social and historical pageantry that you 
enjoy whilst you proclaim its cheapness, and 
crowned with this really valuable and un- 
surpassed disquisition upon the actual char- 
acter of art in the Netherlands. It is much 
shorter than either of M. Taine’s books on 
Italy which Mr. Durand has given us, — 
‘Rome and Naples” and ‘* Florence and 
Venice,” — but we think it may be read 
with quite as much instruction, and with less 
employment of the friendly distrust which is 
useful in reading M. Taine, —or, for that 
matter, any other theorizer upon art. 
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My Summer in a Garden. By CHarces 
Duprey WARNER. Boston: Fields, 


Osgood, & Co. 


WE may suspect Mr. Warner of setting 
formally at work to raise a Jaugh rather 
than any other crop in his garden, and yet 
not refuse to be amused by its history. We 
have nearly all of us, somehow or other, at 
some time or other, actually experienced 
horticulture ourselves, and ought to be very 
glad indeed to learn where the laugh comes 
in, as we may from Mr. Warner. His 
book is light and easy to be read, and it is 
imbued with a humor which, if not very 
subtile, is nearly always pleasant. The mor- 
al characteristics of the vegetable world are 
set in novel and grotesque lights, —as the 
capriciousness of fruits and plants, and the 
perverseness and wickedness of weeds, es- 
pecially *‘ pusley” :; and we come to dwell 
so personally upon these matters, that it is 
a kind of relief to find so few of our succu- 
lent friends ever reaching the table. The 
predatory world of insects, birds, cows, and 
boys appears in droll and recognizably truth- 
ful glimpses, and the gardener and the pro- 
vokingly suggested Polly are veritable types 
of the young people who commonly enter 
upon such enterprises. Perhaps the mate- 
rial of the book is a trifle extenuated and 
perhaps not, —so much depends upon the 
mood of the reader. It is slight, certainly, 
and would be intolerable otherwise ; and it 
will fare better in our readers’ hands without 
coming to them overpraised by us. The 
humorous flavor of the papers — “some of 
which,” premises the author, with a touch 
which all gardeners will feel, ‘ will be like 
many papers of garden-seeds, with nothing 
vital in them ” — is pretty well expressed in 
the remark which closes the remarks upon 
the relations of neighbors’ children to one’s 
garden: ‘‘T, for one, feel that it would not 
be right, aside from the law, to take the life 
even of the smallest child, for the sake of 
a little fruit, more or less, in a garden. I 
may be wrong, but these are my sentiments, 
and I am not ashamed of them.” 


Art in the Mountains. The Story of the 
Passion Play. By HENRY BLaAcKBuRN. 
London : Sampson, Low, & Co. 


DurING several months the magazines 
and papers have contained many notices 
and accounts of the ‘‘ Passionspiel” of the 
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Bavarian peasants, and Mr. Blackburn states 
that a portion of his book has already ap- 
peared in the columns of ‘ The Graphic.” 
But we are, nevertheless, indebted to him 
for a very attractive book ; which, though it 
does not contain a great deal that is new in 
description, is very fully illustrated, and has, 
besides full-page portraits of the different 
actors, in the costumes of their parts, and 
a view of the theatre, charming sketches 
(we recognize with pleasure the hand of 
Mr. Darley in some of the sketches) of the 
mountains, village peasants in their native 
costume, and the inevitable dunkey and 
goat of mountain regions. 

We question whether, in all the articles 
that have appeared in English or American 
magazines, there have been any better de- 
scriptions of Oberammergau and its ‘ Pas- 
sionspiel” than those written by Anna 
Howitt twenty years ago in her ‘* Art Stu- 
dent in Munich,” and the Baroness Taut- 
pheus in her charming novel, ‘‘ Quits,” in 
a chapter called ‘*A Remnant of the Mid- 
dle Ages,” where there is an admirable 
and vivid account of the performance of the 
Passion Play. 

But we think that Mr. Blackburn's book 
is the first one entirely devoted to the play. 
After a slight sketch of Miracle Plays in 
the Middle Ages, he gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the origin of this last remaining relic 
of the old religious plays. The earliest 
Miracle Play we read of is that which 
Gregory Nazianza, an early father of the 
Church, is said to have constructed ; it was 
a drama on the Passion of Christ, and was 
intended to counteract the profanities of the 
heathen stage ; it is supposed to have been 
written about the year 364. Mr. Black- 
burn says of the early history of the Obe- 
rammergau play, that it is soon told. ‘In 
the year 1633 the village of Oberammergau 
was desolated by pestilence, caused hy the 
wars of Gustavus Adolphus, and the inhab- 
itants resolved to represent once in ten 
years the Death and Passion of Christ, 
They made a vow, and the ‘plague was 
stayed.’ In the latter part of the last 
century such representations were common 
throughout Bavaria ; but in 1779 they were 
all interdicted by the clergy, excepting only 
the one at Oberammergau, which, being 
under the superintendence of the neighbor- 
ing monastery at Ettal, and having a special 
object, was still permitted to be held.” 

‘** Without,” continues Mr. Blackburn, 
‘going further into the history of Miracle 
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Plays, — of which the one at Oberammergau 
is almost the only relic, —we would repeat 
that those of which we read in former times 
lacked the finish and conscientious care be- 
stowed on this ; and the year 1870 is probably 
the culminating point of excellence at Ober- 
ammergau, for the reason that the performers 
still retain their simplicity of character, com- 
bined with an amount of artistic excellence 
never before achieved. In another ten years 
it will be otherwise ; the sons and daughters 
of these peasants are being educated in cities, 
and will bring back with them too much 
knowledge of the world.” He says that 
now the acting is ‘‘nearly always natural, 
nearly always right,” even the little children 
being charmingly natural, easy, and unaf- 
fected in their parts. 

Mr. Blackburn speaks of the artistic ex- 
cellence and high finish shown in all re- 
spects, and the general good taste exhibited 
in the form and color of the costumes, 
though he does mention the occasional 
appearance of glaring and inharmonious 
shades ; but it would be strange if among 
so many there were not a few unpleasing 
and inartistic effects. The theatre, chorus, 
costumes, acting, and music are wonderfully 
good ; and when we consider the difficul- 
ties under which these villagers carry on 
this ‘‘ Passionspiel,” and the good taste, 
skill, and esprit de corps shown by each and 
all, we feel that the mere performance of 
the play has elevated them much above 
ordinary mountain peasants. The agreeable 
and very satisfactory performance of the 
play is probably due to the artistic tastes 
and education of the villagers, who are in 
most cases devoted to wood-carving, — in 
which they excel,—as a means of liveli- 
hood. 

Any one who has read descriptions of the 
Mysteries and Miracle Plays in England, in 
the Middle Ages, will thoroughly agree 
with the author in his opinion that ‘* the 
‘ Passionspiel? at Oberammergau in 1870 
is as different from the Miracle Play called 
the ‘Harrowing of Hell,’ performed in 
England in the reign of Edward IT., as the 
noblest tragedy from the commonest farce.” 
It would be strange, indeed, if the rolling 
years of more than two centuries, which 
have brought in their train such an increase 
in culture and civilization, and so advanced 
the arts, sciences, and manufactures, had 
not, even among these simple mountaineers, 
vastly improved the plan and performance 
of their Passion Play. It may be inferior, 
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in many respects, to the highest drama of 
the nineteenth century, yet it is as infinitely 
superior to the early Miracle Plays as the 
whole tone of society at the present day is 
far in advance of ihe best culture of the six- 
teenth century. 

Anna Howitt compares their theatre, in 
effect, to those of ancient times, and says of 
it: ‘* These effects of sunshine and snadow, 
and of drapery fluttered by the wind, were 
yery striking and beauuful ; one could im- 
agine how the Greeks must have availed 
themselves of such striking effects in their 
theatres open to the sky.” 


* 

The History of Paraguay, with Notes of 
Personal Observations, and Reminiscences 
of Diplomacy under Difficulties. By 
CuarLes A. WASHBURN, Commissioner 
and Minister Resident of the United 
States at Asuncion from 1861 to 1868. 
In Two Volumes. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 


In the twelve hundred pages of his two 
large volumes Mr. Washburn has told a 
wonderful story. Still, we can imagine the 
reader, who like us has followed it word 
for word from the title-page to the some- 
what incorrect Index, as under a confused 
impression that he has read at least two 
Histories of Paraguay at one and the same 
time. It is certain that the author might 
have easily condensed all he has to relate 
into the compass of either of the present 
volumes. Nothing is hazarded — except 
probably the charge of undue compliment 
to the clumsy arrangement and style of his 
work — when we say that it contains, in the 
second volume at least, scarcely a state- 
ment which is not repeated once or twice. 
These repetitions occur frequently on the 
same page and in the same paragraph, often 
in the same sentence. Yet the story he has 
to tell is absorbingly interesting, in spite of 
Mr. Washburn. 

The history of Paraguay begins properly 
in the greatness of the man who founded 
the Spanish colony, and it ends in one of 
the most terrible tragedies of modern times. 
Domingo Martinez de Irala came to the 
country of La Plata as a captain, and rose 
by the force of his character to control for 
years the destinies of the Spaniards and In- 
dians of Paraguay. In an age when it was 
the custom to plunder and murder the de- 
fenceless natives of America, he did more 
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to protect and civilize them than was ever 
done by any other European colonist, Span- 
jard or Anglo-Saxon. He encouraged his 
followers to marry the Indian women and 
adopt their language. A distinct nation, 
differing in almost everything from any other 
in South America, or indeed in the whole 
world, has been the result, and to this day 
the Guarani is the common language of the 
Paraguayans. ‘* William Penn,” says Mr. 
Washburn, ‘‘only professed to deal with 
the Indians honestly ; but Irala labored in- 
cessantly to raise them from barbarism to 
civilization and Christianity. The Indians 
with whom Penn had to deal have disap- 
peared from the earth; but the race that 
Trala undertook to elevate yet exists, is rec- 
ognized as a nation, and has carried on a 
longer war against greater odds than was 
ever known before.” Mere a great man has 
been discovered. Tis motives certainly 
cannot be impugned, whether the rearing of 
the mixed race was a mistake or not. The 
subsequent fate of the Paraguayans does 
not, in our opinion, decide the question for 
us. It seems more reasonable to attribute 
to the long, enervating tyranny of the Jes- 
suits rather than to the mixture of blood 
the fact that the terrible reigns of Fran- 
cia and the Lopezes were possible. 

Passing on through the colonial times we 
come to those of the Dictator Francia. The 
chapters about this man, or demon rather, 
are, to our thinking, the best in the whole 
work. The awe and mystery in which his 
acts are shrouded seem in some way to have 
got into the pages. It is almost incredible 
that in our century a man could have so 
long hedged in a nation and his atrocious 
deeds from all knowledge of the outside 
world. There is nothing in the history of 
modern times, not even the career of the 
younger Lopez, to match the lonely grand- 
eur of this inscrutable wretch. He made 
the way easy for his successors, and their 
barbarities have become too well known 
through governmental investigation to be 
long dwelt upon here. Indeed, no sum- 
mary or quotation can give a just idea of 
Francisco Solano Lopez, the man who tor- 
tured and put to death not only the most 
servile ministers of his cruelty, but his own 
brothers ; and who caused his aged mother 
to be whipped. The lance that rid the 
world of him prevented the execution of the 
sentence of death already pronounced against 
her and his tortured sisters. ‘* He made 
good his threat of driving all non-comba- 
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tants before him. .... All the boys above 
nine or ten years old had been taken for 
soldiers, and therefore nearly all of the re- 
mainder were females. . . . . Lopez’s orders, 
as he retreated, were that no Paraguayans 
should be left to fall into the hands of the 
allies ; and parties were sent in all direc- 
tions to drive in and keep in front the 
women and children that were scattered 
through the country. To do this required 
more troops than Lopez could spare ; there- 
fore the scouting-parties, when they found a 
crowd of women and children too numerous 
for them to drive into the interior before 
being overtaken by the allies, indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered them, . .. . These peo- 
ple had scarcely anything to eat except what 
they could pick up in the woods and de- 
serted country. . . . . Seldom in the his- 
tory of the world has such misery and suf- 
fering been endured as by these helpless 
women and children. Many of them were 
forced to the severest kind of drudgery, 
while all of them were driven about through 
the wilderness, exposed by day to the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun, with no shelter at 
night, and with only such food as the for- 
ests afforded. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of them died of actual starvation. . ... 
If the guard were not strong enough or 
numerous enough to drive the fugitives all 
before them in their retreat, the rule was to 
cut their throats ; and when the allies came 
up, they found nothing but the mutilated 
bodies left unburied on the plains and in the 
forests. Lopez had said that he would leave 
none behind him ; that, if he must fall, no 
Paraguayan should survive him.” At the 
commencement of the late war it is esti- 
mated that there were about cight hundred 
thousand people in Paraguay. Nine tenths 
of them have been sacrificed to the ambition, 
folly, and cruelty of the younger Lopez and 
his paramour, Madam Lynch. Mr. Wash- 
burn says: ‘* More than seven hundred thou- 
sand Paraguayans had perished, and proba- 
bly the war had cost the allies three hundred 
thousand lives; so that the unnatural ty- 
rant, during the seven years of his power, 
was the immediate and direct cause of the 
death of a million of people.” 

We cannot complain of Mr. Washburn’s 
bringing so much of himself into hs His- 
tory, though we incline to the opinion that 
no account of a quarrel told by a party to it 
can be quite agreeable reading. Still, the 
attention of the civilized world was _ first 
drawn to Paraguay, we may say, by abuse 
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of him. The same dark machinery which 
enabled Lopez to sacrifice almost an entire 
people, and to lead three nations to the 
verge of bankruptcy and ruin, was applied 
to the blacking of Mr. Washburn’s charac- 
ter. His personal relations with the Para- 
guayans, its tyrant, and his enemies have 
become, therefore, a part of the history of 
that unfortunate country. No careful reader 
of these volumes will doubt that their author 
has made out a clear case for himself, not- 
withstanding the occasional lapses of taste 
and evidences of bitterness in which it is 
done ; and the very decided action of Con- 
gress in the matter of Mr. Washburn’s 
grievances gives us reason to hope that a 
lasting good will accrue from them to Amer- 
icans everywhere, in a better understanding 
and definition of the duties of our naval 
officers on foreign stations. 


Verses. By H. H. Boston: Fields, Os- 
good, & Co. 1870. 


THESE verses give the impression of re- 
markable power, not yet matured, though 
maturing. There is great freshness of im- 
agination, and an intensity of feeling un- 
“surpassed by any woman since Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning. There is never any dif- 
fuseness, but more commonly an excess of 
concentration, and a studied conformity in 
most cases to the rigid requirements of each 
chosen metre. These qualities, however, 
are often bought at the expense of rugged 
lines and rather forced emphasis ; and while 
there is often a sweetness of special cadences, 
we often miss the lyrical flow. Yet some 
of the purely lyrical poems sing themselves 
well, as in the ringing verses, ‘‘ Coming 
Across,” which are indeed set to the very 
music of the waves. There is also a class of 
meditative poems, of an out-door charac- 
ter, as ‘‘ Distance” and ‘* My Strawberry,” 
which have a depth and delicacy of flavor 
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that recall Emerson and Thoreau. These 
give the impression of being more recently 
written than the rest, — or is it only that they 
are accidentally placed at the end of the 
book? We should be inclined to fancy that 
they represent a later mood than the Euro- 
pean poems, as those again are later than 
the more private and personal utterances. 

At the head of all these ‘t Verses” may 
perhaps be placed a few in which an ex- 
ceedingly high or delicate conception is em- 
bodied in a very perfect shape. Such, for 
instance, are ‘* Burnt Ships,’’ ‘* Ariadne’s 
Farewell,” and ‘‘ Thought.” These are 
poems of permanent worth, leaving nothing 
to desire, but there are very few which quite 
equal these. To these, however, should be 
added the two remarkable poems called 
** Gondolieds,”” which we must think the 
artistic high-water mark of the book. It is, 
moreover, fortunate for the author’s imme- 
diate popularity, —and has, in fact, already 
secured it, —that she has also produced a 
class of more simple and popular poems, 
for which see the corners of the newspapers. 
Such, for instance, are ‘‘ My Legacy,” 
** Best,” ‘* When the Baby died,” and ** Lift- 
ed over.” By far the best of these, however, 
is ‘Spinning,’ which is indeed a strong 
and tender and noble poem, and likely to 
live. 

We should say of the ‘ Verses by H. H.,” 
as a whole, that they show great wealth in 
the raw material of poetry, and great occa- 
sional power of expression, with a careful 
and conscientious execution. These are 
qualities that place this author at once above 
the great body of our poetlings. To be 
sure, her utterance is not yet quite free ; it 
is a little choked and resisted. She has 
resolutely dammed up the stream here and 
there, to obtain a greater head of water ; 
and it is a great thing to be thus secured 
against shallowness, though one may some- 
times miss the ripple of the unchecked 
brook, 


